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To describe the two principal churches of the pretty- 
Breton town of Quimperle, would be to undertake a 
topographical and picturesque account of the town 
itself. Notre Dame, upon its proud ascent, uplifts 
towards the clouds its solemn tower with crocketed 
belfries, crowning the irregular line of houses which 
flows down, tumbling over each other on the ladder 
spreading itself to the very bottom of the valley. 
Above the Saracenic dome of S. Croix, on the other 
hand, which is majestically seated in that valley, float 
the damp fogs rising from the EUe and the Isole, those 
two pretty rivers whose streams wash the lower part 
of the town. Without at all putting themselves out 
of the way, and simply as they flow along, these rivers 
turn mills, depict the houses in various tints of green, 
reflect as in a looking-glass the balconies under which 
they pass, and lend their crystal waters alike to the 
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fisherman's line and to the busy washerwomen on their 
banks. Even before leaving the town the noisy stream 
of the Ell^ mingles with the Isole's placid flow, and 
thus united, form the Laita, a navigable river rushing 
onward to the sea, and winding like a serpent among 
the meads and tufted brakes of the beautiful forest of 
Carnoet, forming an artistic series of curves which 
make it the prettiest feature in the landscape. 

Besides its two rivers which girdle it with bright- 
ness, the little town of Quimperl^ possesses most 
picturesque streets, lanes, and bridges ; specially its old 
bridge at Gorreker, and its Eue du Chateau. Every- 
body knows that as Brittany has always more or less 
borne breastplate and musket, every old Breton town 
owns its castle and its Eue du Chateau, of warlike and 
lordly origin. The Eue du Chateau of Quimperle 
begins at S. Croix, runs in a parallel line with the 
Elle, and loses itself finally in the Gorreker suburb. 
Its houses have nothing remarkable about them, ex- 
cept that above the slated roofs rises an ogive running 
arcade, here and there broken away, which Quimperle 
has had the good taste to leave as it is, whereas a town 
carried away by commercial enterprise would look 
upon it with an evil eye. As it is, it gracefully typifies 
the past, clad, so to speak, in mourning garb, and look- 
ing down from its own steadfast age upon the frail, 
vulgarly-habited present time. 

We must pause awhile in the Eue du Chateau some- 
what before nine o'clock on a fresh April morning, 
opposite two houses whimsically built, evidently twin- 
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130111^ and sustaining one another with true brotherly 
love. These two excellent old houses stand exactly- 
fronting the poetic architectural remains above-men- 
tioned; and if the stone tracery of the one and the 
huge granite coigns of the other could interchange 
speech, their sympathetic remembrances would prove 
them to be nearly of contemporary date. Unfortunately, 
one of these houses blushes with shame at its own old 
age, and not being able to separate from its companion, 
has striven to become as unlike it as possible, has 
re-roofed itself, cut down its chimneys, painted its 
blinds and the sad-coloured wood-work of its frontage, 
stripped off the gloomy bars from its ground-floor 
windows, the rust-eaten knocker from its gate, and the 
crossformed weathercock creaking on its turret; has 
raised its door-steps, enlarged its narrow window- 
frames, and, in short, has striven by every possible 
means to distinguish itself from its neighbour, which. 
Toeing in no way decorated, painted, nor built up, is 
certainly more in keeping with its venerable dust-gray 
trimmings than its twin brother, with the rose-coloured 
ribands floating over its blinds. It is true that the 
house be-ribanded with pink, displays also brass fittings 
over the heavy arch of its gateway, which fact explains 
to a certain extent its frenzy of youthfulness, for it is 
held that a notary must more or less follow the age. 

But let us pass by these great, vulgar windows, dear 
reader, and see what is going on behind those other 
little dusty, reserved panes of glass which stir our 
curiosity. Let us set our foot upon the worn and 
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polished steps, the highest of which bears the signifi- 
cant name of " threshold," and has sunk under the step 
of generations dead and gone ; let us push back that 
ponderous gate opening with a low groan, pass into 
the long corridor lit feebly by the barred staircase 
window, and pause in that shabby, but neat and still 
chamber, in which three women, or rather, we may 
say, three shadows are sitting. The first in order of 
age and rapidly advancing towards the lattermost turn 
of life, has her long, narrow head wrapped in a tight- 
fitting cap with a wide, narrow quilling. Her blue- 
veined forehead and parchment-coloured cheeks are 
scarcely wrinkled, but those few wrinkles are deeply 
and sharply cut; scarcely ever, indeed, has time 
chiselled such incisive touches upon a human face. 
Behind her large tortoiseshell spectacles shines a double,, 
intermittent, but intense, light ; her aquiline nose has 
become exceedingly thin, and her closely-shut mouth 
seems to enjoin perfect immovability upon the angular 
chin, which finishes her stony face. The stiff and 
almost skeleton form is clad in a garment of some^^ 
heavy material, and a thick collar exposes a firm 
banier between itself and the folds of a rough black 
shawl ; a large, blue, cotton apron, whose white tapes 
are tied in a bow at the waist, covers her knees, and 
beneath the straight hem of her gown peeps the square 
end of one sabot, which, placed on the treadle of a 
little spinning-wheel, ornamented with ivory, turns it. 
with a quick, steady movement. 
The second shadow is a woman of uncertain age ; 
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she may be forty, she might be sixty ; for that pale, 
shy, indistinct face, with colourless hair, colourless 
eyes, colourless cheeks, and colourless clothes, bom, as 
it were, depressed, extinguished altogether, and tint- 
less, is merely a reflection whose mind follows with 
patient mathematical precision the stitches in the 
knitting she holds in her hands. Her horizon is 
bounded by the daily lozenge which tasks her manual 
skill, and she looks for nothing beyond. 

The third shadow in the room might have been cast 
by the sweet Fra Angelico among those groups of 
angels at which we gaze, marvelling, in San Lorenzo at 
Rome ; so young is she, and of such regulad*, delicate, 
and heavenly beauty ; though such also is her gravity 
and self-restraint, that she seems to scorn to show how 
beautiful she is. It is as if her gentle, holy thoughts 
visibly followed one another on her pure, white brow ; 
her eyes, at once profound and unconscious, glance 
without fixing upon the objects and people she looks 
at ; her rosy lips are closed with a significant firmness, 
though without the least disturbing force ; and it is 
manifest that the slender form with its measured 
movements, the transparent, almost spirit-like shell, is 
animated by a vigorous and energetic souL This girl's 
dress is too old for her age, and though its simplicity 
is not without a certain grace, it does not give the 
smallest opening for display. These three women, in 
fact, so aptly typifying the winter, autumn, and spring 
of life, have peacefully ascended the silent degrees of 
age with a like simplicity of dress and habits, distin- 
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guished merely by the moment when some certain 
fashion seemed to impress each of them with its own 
stamp of influence. 

Suddenly the most venerable of the shadows took 
off her tortoiseshell glasses, and fixing upon the pretty 
face opposite to her a look, which, though it had 
neither heat, brightness, nor motion, had in it still a 
singular reflective power, she said in the low, unchang- 
ing voice of people given to a silent and solitary life, 
"Anne, has Herv^ said anything about the article 
upon the Domaine Congeable 

Those blue eyes, into which, in spite of themselves, 
youth poured its own magnetic current of bright 
enamel, were lifted to the questioner, and a low, de- 
liberate, but silvery voice replied : — 

" He has not said anything to me. Aunt Colette." 

The venerable shadow wiped her glasses with her 
apron, replaced them slowly upon her aquiline nose, 
drew her dry fingers from her lips to the floating flax 
on the distaff, and again setting her foot upon the 
treadle, said : — 

" Herve will never be a conveyancer, not a convey- 
ancer in the true meaning of the word." 

" Because he has never really liked his profession, 
aunt," replied Anne. 

Mademoiselle Colette unsealed her lips once more, 
and in a low, more vibrating voice, distinctly pro- 
nounced these six words — 

• A point of old Breton law, known chiefly in Morbihan and 
Pinisterre, relating to settlers on waste lands. 
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" We must always like our duty." 

" Yes, yes !" stammered out the colourless shadow, 
shaking her head ; " but Hervd is young, Herve is very 
young, Herv^ is " 

Here she paused placidly upon the last word, not the 
least knowing what Herv^ was, but convinced that she 
had in some way made excuses for him. 

The wide quilling of Mademoiselle Colette's cap 
showed a certain cadenced oscillation which betokened 
the old lady's inward agitation, and while going on 
with her spinning she murmured, " Herve is disgusted 
with Quimperle, Marie Louise.'' 

The shadow, Marie Louise, threw a vague, frightened 
look up at the window, or rather at the incised and 
floriated arch above the window through which por- 
tions of the blue sky were seen. Disgusted with 
Quimperle ! was this among the things really possible ? 
Her energy would have carried her so far as to pro- 
nounce her thought, but a gesture from Mademoiselle 
Colette suddenly closed her pale lips, which were 
already half opened . The dean of this chapter of 
shadows said — " Anne, go and see if Herve is in his 
study, and ask him for his note on the Yellow Book 
which treats of the Domaine Congeable" 

Anne got up, and in doing so, showed a figure natu- 
rally pliant, though stiffened by choice and habit ; a 
reed, but a reed of steel, and having placed her work- 
materials in orderly array upon the chair before her, 
she went with a light, noiseless, shadow-like step to the 
door, which also opened and shut noiselessly after her. 
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A CONVEYANCER. 

Anne glided along the corridor lit by tho grated step 
of the staircase, opened a heavy arched door, clad in a 
complete armour of bolts, and passing into a paved 
court which served as the entrance to the garden, be- 
yond which the Isole sparkled and gushed, she opened 
a smaller arched door pierced in the thick wall of the 
turret, shorn of its rusty weathercock. She then 
went up the narrow winding stair, and opening a third 
door, found herself in a large, ugly, and gloomy room. 
Two windows, unequally placed, full of ancient glass, 
threw a scanty light on the walls tapestried with a sort 
of Indian pattern of flowers of many hues. At the 
end of the room, boards nailed against the wall were 
covered with a whole library of dwarf notices, and a 
crowd of grayish or yellowed old paper bills and 
minutes. Another portion of the wall was covered 
with a multitude of many-coloured printed placards 
pasted one after another in cascades, in genuine con- 
tempt of all harmony, either of colour or subject. 
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Three smoke-dried almanacs swung in a depressed 
manner between the windows, and a huge bureau 
fixed its four massive claws between the disjoined 
tiling of the paved floor. 

In front of this bureau an old peasant, with long 
hair, and two younger women, stood absorbed in cal- 
culations of intense difficulty. Coin was extracted 
with much effort from his deep pockets, or from the 
diamond-printed handkerchief belonging to one of the 
women, and was handled, counted, and recounted by 
the owners ; napoleon was reluctantly added to napo- 
leon, and five-franc pieces were placed in a pile, while 
the paper notes were reverently handled by those 
rugged fingers, as they were laid in order upon the 
bureau. There was, in truth, enough in that lengthy 
and painful operation to exercise the patience of the 
presiding notary ; but the said notary leaning far back 
in his chair, seemed wrapped in a profound study of 
every separate knot in the beam which furrowed the 
ceiling above, and appeared to be pajdng no sort of 
attention to the transaction going on beside him. 

That he should, in fact, close his ears to the involun- 
tary sighs, uttered invariably by the labourer when 
forced to part with the money so painfully got to- 
gether, is perfectly comprehensible; but it was cer- 
tainly not characteristic of a finished lawyer to mani- 
fest no pleasure at the sight of those ever-increasing, 
sparkling pyramids of gold and silver, and the magic 
line of those fluttering blue bank notes. What sort of 
man of business can he be — this man of some thirty 
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years old, whose eyes are fixed upon the dull, knotted 
old beam whose white-washed face is not even sug- 
gestive of the past ? And yet, undoubtedly, intelli- 
gence is by no means lacking to this particular 
lawyer. 

The face turned so carelessly to the light, is on the 
contrary beaming with mind, and as it were, full- 
charged with thought. Thought overflows in every 
detail of his appearance ; in his fine black hair, which 
flowing back shows his large, full, low brow, which 
seems to broaden and develop under the intensity of 
his thoughts ; it is seen in his delicate nostrils dilating 
with every breath ; in his thick beard which, while 
nobly framing in the features, indicates the harmony 
and purity of their lines. And more than all these, 
there is a whole furnace of thought in those piercing 
eyes just now wasting their power on that senseless 
beam. 

There can be no mistake in the matter; for the 
plates on the door, the library of notices and minutes, 
the torrent of coloured placards, the bureau, the alma- 
nacs, the money-paying peasants, — one and all pro- 
claim that IIerv6 Darganec is a lawyer ; though it is 
equally certain that Herv^ Darganec, with his noble 
figure, his eagle face, his scornful mouth, and his far- 
seeing look, is utterly removed from the approved 
lawyer-type. 

" There 1 Monsieur Herv^" exclaimed the peasant, 
scratching awkwardly his head with one hand, while 
turning his canvas pocket inside out with the other. 
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whence the buried gold had been excavated. There I 
I have not a single blank (sou) left !" 

Herv4 suddenly brought down from his contem- 
plation of the beam, regained the ordinary attitude 
on his chair, rapidly counted with his eye the sum 
spread before him in gold, silver, and notes, opened a 
drawer, and slipped the whole of it in without arrang- 
ing it, and without saying a single word, dismissed the 
peasant with a smile so full of sweetness that it lent 
a singular captivation to his energetic face. 

He carried his courtesy so far as to turn and to re- 
spond by a last bend of the head to all the polite acts 
lavished upon him by his clients, as they were progress- 
ing backwards to the door, and in this way was made 
aware of the entrance of Anne. 

"You r 

" Yes, it is I," said Anne, going towards the bureau, 
and when she had come near her brother, laying her 
delicate, white hand upon his forehead, which had the 
eflfect of an ivory band upon a brown can/ing. 

" You look tired ?" she said. 

" I can't bear this any longer. How cold your hand 
is !" 

And he abruptly moved his head as if to shake off 
the little white hand on his temples. Then getting 
up and thrusting his hands into his pockets he walked 
with his head bent, from his bureau up to the library 
of placards, and from thence back again to the bureau. 

Anne followed him with her eyes, which rested upon 
the young man with the warm magnetic gush of pure 
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deep tenderness, to the very depths of the gloomy 
room. 

"Aunt Colette has sent me with a commission to 
you, Herv^," she said, breaking the silence. 

" Ah ! What does she want ?" 

" To know if you have your note ready upon the 
Yellow Book treating of the Domains Congeable" 

Herv^ threw up his two hands with a desperate 
gesture. 

"Good heavens!" he exclaimed, "she will stupefy 
me with the Domaine CongMle. It is an antediluvian 
question belonging to another world. There is not a 
creature in France, except Aunt Colette, who would 
dream of reviving such a phantom. Domaine Con- 
geable ! I assure you, Anne, it is a monomania !" 

" Perhaps. At her age people live so entirely in the 
past.'' 

" No doubt ; but why condemn everybody else to be 
buried in all that dust ?" 

To which Anne only answered by an astonished look 
out of her beautiful eyes. 

" Always astonished, Anne ?" said Herv^, biting his 
lip ; " can you never understand me ?" 

"Never on that point, Hervd If I cannot make 
Aunt Colette's ideas grow young again, I can never 
forget her devotedness." 

" Who forgets it ?" exclaimed Herve, quickly. Then, 
with a smile, "Do believe that I shall be the very first 
to perpetuate the historical family tradition of the red 
umbrella and the sandalled shoes/^ 
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Now all Quimperl^ knew that Mademoiselle Colette 
in her days of poverty had used the same umbrella 
for thirty years, and for thirty years had worn the 
same pair of out-door shoes. This fact of barbarous 
thrift was one of the local tales which were most 
readily told at Quimperl^. 

"And what sacrifices there are hidden imder all 
those petty details of her life !" said Anne, who had 
sat down in front of the bureau. 

" Her life/' replied Herve, in his deep voice, " has 
been humble, brave, dignified, heroic. I reverence 
every one of her white hairs ; but I cannot forgive her 
for having made me a lawyer." 

The dull, thick, harmless word fell like a shell from 
his haughty lips. 

" Aunt Colette has seen so much stamped paper, and 
turned over so many old documents during the build- 
ing up of our little means, that she has naturally con- 
ceived a love for the profession, which has often, too, 
been followed in our family," said Anne. 

" Not so !" replied Hervd, energetically. " In the 
long genealogical list which Aunt Colette unrolls and 
rolls up in her mind, as the thread winds round her 
oaken spool, I find gentlemen and peasants, but at the 
very most three lawyers, and those only in our tran- 
sition stage." 

" But are not we ourselves in the very midst of a 
transition stage, Herv^ ?" 

"Only by our great-aunt's choice. If she would 
have sent me somewhere else besides to S. Anne's 
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College, I might have followed my own tastes, and 
girded on the sword which is to be seen in the scut- 
cheons of the old Darganecs. Did she not set herself 
against everything that I wished, having her ideas so 
fixed in her hard Breton head, that from one weariness 
to another, I am come to the worst weariness of all — 
that of being a lawyer V* 

" It seems to me, you proud Herv^, that you exag- 
gerate your antipathy to business," replied Anne, with 
gentle irony. " I did not thbik you disliked it so very 
much." 

" I love business !" exclaimed Herv^ tossing his eagle 
liead. " I love those great centres of afiairs which set 
powerful passions in motion, and are capable of ab- 
sorbing the most craving activity. But the myriad 
silly matters which go to make up the business of a 
Quimperl^ lawyer, that chaos of wretched little law- 
suits, do not deserve the name of business ! The law 
elsewhere may be an intelligent profession, full of re- 
source to a man, but at Quimperl^ it is a mere sinecure, 
a matter of idiotic routine !" 

" Poor Quimperl^ !" said Anne. " How it weighs 
you down !" 

"Yes! To pass the half of my days under that 
wretched beam, and opposite those dusty files ; to go 
from the Rue du Chfi-teau to Bourg Neuf, and from 
Bourg Neuf back again to the Rue du ChS.teau, seems 
to me unbearable and stupefying, stupefying ajcid un- 
bearable. Look here, Anne," he added, crossing his 
arms and looking fixedly at her, " there are times and 
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seasons for all things. This mollusc sort of life cannot 
go on any longer ; I have had enough of it !" 

" I feel it," replied Anne, sighing. " I have seen the 
weariness of it growing in your mind, and a thousand 
plans struggling in your brain. Every day I gauge 
the expression of your face, afraid of seeing in it what 
I the most dread." 

" I shall go away," said Herv^ ; " I shall go away ! 
If Frans^za de K^rouarn is refused me, I must 
go." 

" Explain yom'self," said Anne, growing pale. 

"Good heavens, Anne! you know that the hope 
of marrying Frans^za de KA'ouarn is the true source 
of my patience. My mind was made up that day 
that I went with you to Koat-an-Abat three years 
ago, to bum my ships, that is to say, to make known 
to Aunt Colette that I would let this office, which she 
had hung round my neck as if it had been a garland of 
flowers, while to me it is a shai-p-pointed collar of iron. 
The sight of Frans^za then shook my resolve, and I 
let slip the opportunity of advertising the business, for 
when I dwelt upon the idea of being happy at Quim- 
perl4 I thought it would be possible to live here. 
Now I will put an end to this life of see-saw. Fran- 
seza has a crowd of cousins who want to marry her, 
and when she is married Quimperle will become hateful 
to me. I must put an end to it all. You are the most 
devoted of sisters; will you speak about it to Aunt 
Colette, and try to get her first to make the proposal 
for me, and then to be generous as to what she has 
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always said she would do for me. Let me know what 
I have to look to." 

" But if you are refused, Herve 

"Then the week after people will read upon the 
walls at Quimperle, Quimper, and the neighbouring 
towns, 'A Conveyancer's Office, <fcc., to he sold'" 

" And where shall you go ?" 

"I do not know. A good many offers have been 
made me ; Louis Baryot has made proposals from Paris, 
and M. Drassai^t also. I shall go to Paris, and there I 
can bury myself in the whirlwind of business. Will 
you engage to get Aunt. Colette to open the matter 
with the old Chevalier ? Ever since I was a child she 
has told me we were of the best Quimperld blood, and 
M. de Kerouam says to all sorts of hearers that he will 
never sell his daughter to the best bidder. I think, 
I believe, that I am not disagreeable to Franseza, and 
in this case it seems to me that the only thing to do is 
to risk a proposal." 

" Have you really decided upon everything you have 
said, Herve ?" 

" Quite decided, Anne." 

" Well," she said, getting up, " then I will speak to 
Aimt Colette to-day about your plans. If your note 
upon the Domaine CongMle had been ready," she 
added, smiling, " it would be a good way of advancing 
the affair." 

" Stop !" exclaimed Herve, quickly. " Just wait five 
minutes !" 

He went to his bureau, took up a frightfully yellow 
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pamphlet, ran his eye rapidly through it, and, snatch- 
ing up a pen, wrote off without a pause three pages, 
which he gave his sister, saying, " Franseza de Kerou- 
arn, and nothing but Franseza — be sure that you 
understand that — ^will make me talk this jargon all 
my life." 

Anne gave him a sad smile, and with one last look 
of the finest and most delicate tenderness to Herve, 
she left the office. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE BOX-TREE SUMMER-HOUSE. 



Although Mademoiselle Colette was rivetted to her 
spinning-wheel from daybreak, she still had her hour 
of rest and a walk- 
As soon as dinner was over, which was after the 
Angelus had rung, she went out to pace up and down 
the narrow garden on the banks of the Isole. And as 
for some months her eyesight had become so dim that 
she could not distinguish the flower-beds between the 
walks and the river, and the Isole was subject to over- 
flowing its banks, either her sister or her niece went 
with her. On the day in question it was Anne who 
came to walk step by step with the old lady, whose 
gait she found less rigid than usual, and who soon con- 
flded to Anne the cause of the pleasure to be seen in 
her face. 

" Anne, I have read what Herve has done," she said. 
" It is excellent ! What a head, and what a pen he 
has when he chooses !" 

" I am very glad that you are pleased, aunt," replied 
Anne, thoughtfully. 
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" I ought to be pleased. Herve, like all young men, 
busies himself more with things of the present than 
with those of the past; and yet he has treated this 
most difficult, complicated question of the Domaine 
Congeable with a masterly hand." 

" The water ! the water, aunt !" exclaimed Anne, 
catching Mademoiselle Colette by the shawl, who had 
incautiously gone beyond the track. She stopped short. 
" An overflow to-day ?" she said. " How is that ?" 

The river was a kind of barometer to Mademoiselle 
Colette, who liked to analyse its changes. She went 
on again, questioning within herself whence had come 
the sudden accession of water. Were the locks open 
at Grand Moulin, or had the great pond at Roz Guewn 
overflowed? Could it have been from last night's 
rain ? She ended by asking Anne if much rain had 
fallen the night before ? 

"A great deal," Anne replied; "I slept very little 
after midnight, and it rained until morning.*' 

" Anne, it is the rain." 

" It must be the rain, aunt." 

" It rains much more than it did formerly. I may 
be mistaken, but I think the very seasons seem to me 
to share the general change and disorder of things." 

This sentence warned Anne that her aunt was about 
to plunge into the depths of comparison between the 
past and present, and she hastened to bring back the 
conversation to the desired subject by saying — 

"Herv^ will be very glad to know that you are 
pleased with what he has done for you." 
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" I approve of it ; certaioly I approve of it. Herve's 
style is young ; it is not the old way of writing ; but 
he meets the question well, and he simplifies and 
throws light on it." 

Mademoiselle Colette stopped short, folded her 
arms, and, shaking her head with energy, said, 
"If Herve chose, he would have a real genius for 
business." 

" Aunt, he will choose. Some day or other he cer- 
tainly will choose." 

Mademoiselle Colette walked on, saying, "No, his 
mind is upon other things. He is absent, indolent ; 
he likes shooting, walking ; no, no ! he does not come 
up to what I had hoped. And yet there is in him 
the stuff to make a man." 

" Aunt, has it never occurred to you that there is 
one way of keeping him with us always ?" 

" It seems to me that I have used every means of 
interesting him in business, of which he always speaks 
with that indescribable contempt which is part of the 



" Still, there is one means which perhaps you have 
not thought of, aunt." 
"What means?" 

As she asked this question, in a very short voice. 
Mademoiselle Colette found herself on the edge of the 
river under the arches of a very old box summer-house 
which shaded this part of the garden, and where two 
rough blocks of stone served as benches, which might 
have been there for centuries. 



age. 
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" If you will sit down, aunt," said Anne, " I will tell 
you a Kttle secret." 

Mademoiselle Colette went towards the bench on 
the right hand side and sat down. Anne took her 
place beside her, and said in her gentle, persuasive 
voice — 

"If Herve were married, he would certainly be 
happy at Quimperl6, and would take an interest in 
his business.'' 

" A man should not think of marrying till he has 
made sure of having business enough to make the pot 
boil," dryly answered Mademoiselle Colette. " Let him 
first work, and marry afterwards. With the good 
business I have given him, Herve could soon be inde- 
pendent. But he has not chosen to be so." 

"Because he had no fixed object, aunt, nor any 
special feeling which urged him to marry. Now it is 
another thing." 

" Ah !— he has chosen ?" 

" Yes, aunt. I . do not know if you will ap- 
prove of it ; for my part, it seems very, very impru- 
dent." 

" Marriage is always a weighty matter," said Made- 
moiselle Colette, looking interested. "Of whom is 
Herv6 thinking ?" 

" Of Frans^za de K6rouam." 

Mademoiselle Colette started as if she had received 
an electric shock, but immediately recovering herself, 
said, looking up at the box-tree arches, " The heiress 
of Koat-an-Abat ?" There was a deep silence. 
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Suddenly she asked, "I believe the Chevalier de 
Kerouarn has had several children ?" 

" Three, and now there is only Franseza." 
" What fortune do people say she has ?" 
" Twelve or fifteen thousand livres a year." 
And then another silence. 

"Yes; at least the Kerouarns are the wealthiest 
people at Quimperle," continued Mademoiselle Colette. 
" Who is the heiress like 

" Like her father, I think." 

" Marie-Louise has told me, indeed often told 
me, that this Kerouarn reminded her of her grand- 
mother, who was in my time. It would be a fine 
marriage." 

" But impossible, do you not think so. Aunt Colette V 

Mademoiselle Colette lifted up her head quickly. 

" I do not like mis-marriages," she said, " and if the 
old Darganecs had not been in their day worth all the 
Kerouarns put together, I would have nothing to do 
with the matter." 

"And then Herve is certainly remarkably gifted," 
said Anne. 

" Certainly. Does the heiress like him T 

At this singular question from the old lady's shri- 
velled lips, Anne smiled, and answered, "I think I 
may say that she does not dislike him." 

" It is very important to be sure of that before going 
any further," said Mademoiselle Colette. 

" I assure you, aunt, that as far as mutual feeling 
goes, nothing could be better ; and if you should be 
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good enough to open your purse generously, we cannot 
say what may turn out." 

" For the sake of such a bride, I might depart from 
my usual prudence/' murmured Colette. " Certainly, 
if Herve married Mademoiselle K&ouam, his house- 
hold must be arranged upon a certain footing. I wiU 
do what would be becoming, and Herv^ shall speak 
to me again about it." 

"Herve is very impatient that a formal proposal 
should be made, aunt." 

"A proposal! Already?" 

" Yes, aunt. These sort of things are managed very 
quickly now." 

" I can see that ; but I repeat that marriage is no 
light matter, and in regard to this one, I have greater 
reason than conmion to reflect deeply upon it. If I 
ask the Chevalier Kerouam for his daughter's hand, I 
must have at my fingers' ends whatever reasons weigh 
in our favour. As far as fortune goes, I can offer a 
good sum, and as there was formerly a marriage spoken 
of between a Kerouam and a Darganec, they must 
have been on a social equality. I will get proof of 
this in our family papers. I know that we are well 
known, especially among the older Quimperlians, but 
they are dropping out every day, and the world is 
forgetful" 

" How glad I am to tell Herve that you look favour- 
ably upon both his requests, aunt," said Anne. 

" I do not refuse them, but I will think over it," 
replied Colette, suddenly freezing again. "Personal 
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dignity requires that I should have some days for 
reflection. I am certainly anxious for Hervd's happi- 
ness, but I must say nothing that cannot be made good, 
nor promise what I cannot carry out." 

Having pronounced these words, Mademoiselle Colette ^ 
got up, and with a very pre-occupied air, took the box- 
bordered walk which led to the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OUT OF THE DEPTHS OF THE PAST. 



It is not Sunday, and yet the little ivory-inlaid spin- 
ning-wheel is silent, and Colette is seated before the 
great presses with her skeleton hands crossed over her 
black satin mantle. A broad ribbon is tied in a rosette 
over her immense quilled cap ; her feet, shod in san- 
dalled shoes, are half buried in clogs, a peculiar foot- 
gear whose very name has vanished, and a huge red 
silk umbrella with an orange border and a hooked 
handle, is hung to the back of her chair. 

Suddenly Marie Louise appears on the scene. Her 
dress is twenty years yoimger than her sister's; a very 
vulgar provincial "best" dress, which in any large 
town would point her out as Mademoiselle Colette's 
maid; for she, with her hooded mantle, her quiUed 
head-dress, her gigantic rosette, tortoiseshell spectacles, 
and sandalled shoes, has a certain grandeur of mien. 
Marie Louise brings a sheaf of keys of various weight 
and size, and, at a sign from her sister, opens wide the 
two great oaken presses which form one of the parti- 
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tions of the room. These great open leaves give a 
view on one side of piles of slightly yellowing linen, 
lavender-perfumed, the linen stock of a family whence 
many winding-sheets had gone forth; on the other, 
piles of linen of a dazzling whiteness, still breathing 
the distinct fragrance of flax flowers, and all spun by 
Mademoiselle Colette. 

When the presses were open, Cplette got up, and, 
stepping noiselessly towards the first of these, took 
hold of the great iron handles of one of the drawers, 
pulled it open, and took out a note-book bound in 
green parchment, upon the yellow edge of which was 
written the word "Income." Then shutting the 
drawer, she opened the ledger, and began her work of 
warranty. She compared the rows of figures in the 
register with those written on the narrow strips of 
parchment, pausing at certain distances between the 
piles of linen. The word " dozen" fluttered from her 
lips, and it was the last she spoke as she made a sign 
to Marie-Louise to bring forward a chair and set it 
exactly between the two presses. She sat down, still 
holding the green ledger in her hand, and, again calling 
her sister, asked, " Was it not eight thousand seven 
hundred francs forty centimes that the applicant Coz- 
nach ofi'ered us ?" 

"Yes, Colette." 

" And nine hundred and forty-two francs were offered 
or our farm at Milin-Huel ?" 
" Yes, Colette." 
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"And they added seventy-seven francs and fifty- 
two centimes to the doors and windows V 
"Yes, Colette." 

" Very good. I do not wish to deceive anybody," 
said Colette. 

She leant stiffly back in her chair, and slowly ran 
her colourless eyes over the piles both of yellowing 
and snow-white linen, and then turning over page 
after page of the green ledger, they became full of 
light. Was it avarice that then took possession of a 
soul upon the bounds of deliverance from this life? 
Was it the fire of covetousness kindling beneath those 
withered eyelids, upon which the shadow of death's 
icy hand seemed already to faU ? Not so, indeed ; as 
a glance at the far-back past of this humble old lady's 
life will testify. 

Sixty-two years ago, Colette's father had died in 
this very house ; a good-tempered, frivolous, assuming 
and incapable man, who bequeathed to his daughter of 
twenty- one a small fortune, swallowed up in debts, 
and two little children. The girl had only been half- 
educated; and, as she was thus debarred from all kinds 
of honourable, remunerative work, she took refuge in 
a sordid and unmitigated life of saving. She sold all 
her handsome furniture, lived with the two children 
in one old room, which had served as a sort of ware- 
house to the two mortgaged houses of which she was 
nominally the heir, and let all the rest of the property. 
Her very existence grew to be a problem at Quim- 
perl^ : she saw no one, and never went out. Even on 
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the Sundays she was unseen; for she took the children 
to the first Mass at daybreak, and sent them out to 
walk with a neighbour in the afternoon. Once a year 
only, on Easter Sunday, she appeared at High Mass, and 
then appeared those two celebrated pieces of property, 
the red silk umbrella with an orange border, and the 
sandalled shoes. 

After twenty years of this mysterious and poverty- 
stricken life, Colette took possession of the whole of 
her father s house, and established at it her brother, 
who had bought a lawyer's business, and whom she 
wished to settle in marriage. During these twenty 
years she had freed her little patrimony from every 
debt. Then some years passed away, till faint rumours 
arose that Mdlle. Marie Louise also wished to marry, 
and that Mdlle. Colette was about to quit her bar- 
barous life of seclusion. Several commissions for her 
personal use had been given to the shopkeepers at 
Quimperl^, and she was actually in treaty for a ser- 
vant, when a twofold misfortune fell upon the young 
swarm of bees, and again changed the aspect of affairs. 
Hervd Darganec's wife died of cholera, and Herv^ 
himself perished from an accident, while out huntings 
He left two little children unprovided for, and even 
his afikirs in disorder. 

Mdlle. Colette, who had, as yet, put but one foot 
into society, drew that one back again, and set herself 
valiantly to the new task that had fallen upon her. 
She replaced upon her house the bill "To let;'* ar- 
ranged her brother's affairs ; sold his office ; paid his 
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debts; and, taking the entire charge of tha two 
orphans left upon her, she went back with Marie 
Louise to the old room, and plunged up to the neck 
into her hard-working and obscure life. Eighteen 
years later, she reappeared again, to show the Quim- 
perlians the pretty flower that had bloomed on the 
banks of the Isole, to buy an office for Hervd, to 
whom she had given a plain, but solid, education. 
During these eighteen years, Colette had wrought 
fresh miracles of thrift, and had laid up quite a little 
fortune for the quietly dressed, simply fed children, 
who had received an unostentatious, but excellent, 
education. 

Often it is sadly true that parents lavish softening 
influences upon their children in their infancy,- accus- 
toming them to comforts which they enjoy quite un- 
consciously, to daintiness of clothing and food and 
habits, which can only last for a time, being obliged to 
say to them, and at the age when real wants and im- 
perious desires are awakened, "You must begin to 
change your mode of life, and economize, for I have 
no fortime to give you." An impalpable veil of gloom 
and poverty then spreads over the youth that is 
greedy of happiness; aspirations are checked; the 
horizon of life is clouded; and many of these poor 
young men are disheartened, and rebel against their 
lot, and many are miserably wrecked rather than ac- 
cept the realities of life with its toil and sacrifices, 
which unexpectedly open to their sight. There are 
very few parents in these days who would follow out 
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the heroic plan laid down by Colette, taking upon 
themselves the privations to sensuality, self-love, and 
selfishness, that greedy and all-devouring egotism that 
chooses to partake of everything, but never overcomes 
itself. There are few who will sit down with their 
children to a frugal table ; few who close their doors 
continually to pleasure, to running to and fro, self- 
love and idleness — ^who plough and sow, and foster 
and weed, and then, with a bright smile, call in the 
young and cry, " Come in and reap the harvest !" 

Mdlle. Colette had been called upon, at the two 
momentous epochs of her life, to choose between pre- 
sent sacrifice and future enjoyment, and twice had 
silently accepted the life of sacrifice. Now the hour 
of harvest had struck, and she unconsciously smiled 
as she sat before the wealth preserved or created by 
herself. She went back to year after year of her long 
life in this little ledger ; year by year she saw how 
her small savings had swelled and mounted up ; on the 
shelves of the great presses she beheld not only the 
fruits of her thrift, but of the toil of her own hands, 
and all that part of her property showed only the more 
precious in her eyes. 

These pleasant reflections lasted about half-an-hour, 
and then Colette, turning to her sister, asked, 

" Are you ready, Marie Louise ?" 

" I am ready, Colette," replied Marie Louise, whose 
tintless eyes had wandered obediently from one press 
to the other. 

Mdlle. Colette got up, closed the two great presses, 
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took up her red umbrella, and went out of the house, 
followed by Marie Louise, who kept the respectful 
length of a neck between herself and her elder sister. 
As Mdlle. Colette never went out except to hear the 
eight o'clock Mass at S. Croix on Sundays, her walk 
through the Rue du Chateau was quite an event. 
Every one came to their doors and windows to greet 
her, and to watch her regular, firm, but very light 
walk, with one hand on the handle of the umbrella, 
and holding the little green ledger under her arm. 

The two venerable ladies crossed the pretty, lime- 
bordered square, adorned by the beautiful ruins of the 
old Abbey of S. Croix, the Pont Neuf, passed along 
the quay, and into the avenue of magnificent trees, 
which form a kind of triumphal arch of verdure at the 
entrance to the town. Mdlle. Colette paused a minute 
under the beautiful trees, leaning on her umbrella. 

" What changes, Marie Louise ! How the town has 
spread and improved on this side ! How large these 
trees, which I saw planted, have grown!" She 
pointed, with her thin hand, to the splendid poplars 
which followed the windings of the Laita. Colette 
had, for a long time, restricted her walks to the Fau- 
bourg Gorr^er, and it was something wonderful if, 
every ten years, she made a little exploration in other 
parts of the town. Then she would go into ecstasies 
before a new house, a whitewashed fa9ade, a freshly- 
painted sign, a chapel under repair, or a, tree that had 
spread, finding that Quimperl6 had enlarged most 
foolishly, had become singularly changed, and was 
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keeping paxje with modern progress so rapidly as to 
turn her giddy. 

"My goodness! what do I see?'* she exclaimed. 
" I do believe they are rebuilding the Chapel of the 
Retreat 1" And, indeed, new walls, pierced with grace- 
ful gothic windows, were rising above the thick shrub- 
beries in the gardens belonging to the Retreat opposite 
to her. MdUe. Colette sighed, and, continuing her 
vralk, said, " I dislike this rage for rebuilding !" 

It is difficult to avoid the faults which spring from 
our natural character, and Herve was not far wrong 
when he accused his aunt of anchoring herself too 
firmly upon the past. There was no doubt whatever 
that Colette had a real taste for antiquity and all its 
dust. She went on without speaking for some time, 
and did not pause till the road branches off at the end 
of a steep narrow path leading away from the Laita, 
which she seemed about to climb. 

There is another new house !" she said, pointing 
with an avenging looking finger at a pretty white 
house on a knoll in front. " And there is another I" 
turning the finger to the lefi^. " How they are build- 
ing at Quimperle !" 

" And farther on," observed Marie Louise, vaguely 
looking towards the horizon — "farther on there are 
some more.** 

" And what is that great arch down there, Marie 
Louise r 

" That is the railway viaduct, Colette." 

" Ah ! true ; the railway comes through Quimperlfi, 
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How changed it all is ! Formerly, there was nothing 
near Koat-an-Abat ; there was nothing but that house 
before coming to the quay." 

Mdlle. Colette turned her umbrella towards a cluster 
of cabins on the right, and went on : — " There was an 
inn-keeper there who was a blacksmith, and shod my 
father's horse. Is he aUve still, Marie Louise T 

" He has been dead these ten years, Colette." 

"He must have been still a young man, only 
seventy-four years old. So they stick up bills in the 
suburbs of Quimperle, now, Marie Louise ? What is 
that great white bill ? Bead it out, for I have not 
got my spectacles, and my sight is beginning to be 
bad." 

"'1870. 

"^The French Empire. 

Napoleon HI, by God's grace and the national 
wiU, Emperor of the French. 

" ' On Sunday, May the 8th, the French people will 
be convoked in its assemblies to accept or refuse the 
plebiscite * " 

"That will do," said Mdlle. Colette, shaking her 
umbrella. " I do not understand that kind of political 
talk. So they do not make any more revolutions in 
France ? Formerly, from time to time, I used to hear 
a, revolution talked of. It is many years now since 
there was one ; but there will come another soon, for 
there are certain things which, wiU ye, niU ye, never 
change, and those are principles." 

Having pronounced that word in a clear, distinct 
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voice, Colette began to ascend the pteep path, leaning 
on her unbrella. 

Having overcome that difficulty, the two women 
came into a fine avenue of cherry-trees in full bloom, 
which smelt L'ke a flower-garden. 

" In my day this was a walnut avenue," said Colette, 
turning up to the flowery vault her ancient face, which 
was instantly strewed with a light veil of white petals. 
" For young trees, these cherries are in good flower." 

Here the old lady's reflections came to an end, for 
Marie Louise, having pronounced the words, " Colette, 
here is some one coming she shook her cap^ whence 
fell a rain of blossoms, stuck the green ledger more 
tightly under her arm, and holding up her head, 
walked straight on. A girl came forward as if to 
meet them. She crossed the broad zones of light and 
shade with a light, springy step, and her radiant head 
was fancifully crowned with a garland of cherry 
blossoms, besides its own aureole of youth and beauty. 
" Who is that girl, Marie Louise T asked Colette. 
" It is she, Colette, Frans^za de Kerouam." 
Yes, fidendly reader, it was the heiress of Koat-an- 
Abat. Her beauty was rather that of her whole 
appearance than of its parts, but it was very real 
beauty nevertheless, for in this girl all the power, the 
splendour, the harmony and the radiance of youth 
seemed to be condensed. If you look at those blue 
eyes, both tender and saucy, dreamy or glancing under 
their silken black fringe; if you look at the thick, 
bright, fair hair clustering round her intellectual brow ; 
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if you look at the charming mouth just opening, so 
fascinating in its smile, and so expressive in repose ; if 
you look at the mingled grace and nobleness of her 
movements and poae, you will not be astonished to 
hear the Pearl of Koat-an-Abat spoken of throughout 
the country watered by the Isole and E116. No sooner 
had Franseza's dark-fringed blue eyes fallen upon 
Mdlle. Colette, than they flashed with amazement, and 
going forward a few steps and curtseying with gracelul 
respect, she exclaimed 

" Is it indeed you, mademoiselle ? What a miracle 
to see you at Koat-an-Abat !" 

"A miracle in these days, mademoiselle?" replied 
Mdlle. Colette, performing a curtsey. "There was 
once a time when I came here nearly every day. That 
was while your grandmother was alive, who died quite 
young. I think she was only seventy-two." 

" Seventy-three, mademoiselle." 

" Yes — ^within a year. You know my memory is 
not as good as if I were only twenty. Is your father 
at home ?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" I wish to see him," said Colette, mechanically 
touching the green ledger. 

" I will have you taken to him," replied Franseza ; 
and beckoning to a servant who was passing, she 
showed the two visitors and said, " For papa," adding 
with a smile, "We are expecting the whole of o\ir 
family. I am going to the end of the avenue to meet 
them. My old cherry-trees are so beautiful when in 
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flower ! Remember me to dear Amie^ whom I love 
very much in spite of her hermit-like ways." 

With a profound curtsey she disappeared among the 
cherry-trees, whose age or youth depended upon 
whether the spectator were eighty or twenty years 
old. 

Colette and Marie Louise pursued their way under 
the guidance of the servant, who led them into a 
gravelled courtyard, at' the end of which rose the grand 
old manor house of Koat-an-Abat. 
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A PREJUDICE. 

Mdlle. Colette slowly ascended the granite door- 
steps, signed to her sister to wait for her in the great 
dining-room, furnished with an antique splendour 
which now would be called simplicity, and made her 
solemn entry with her ledger under her arm and her 
umbrella in her hand, into a large cabinet library, 
where she produced the effect of an apparition from 
another world. 

"Mademoiselle Colette !" exclaimed a resonant, deep, 
vigorous voice. " No, it is not possible !" 

A man of some sixty years, in a flat blue cap with 
gold lace, got up from a large library table in the 
middle of the room, and rapidly lifting his flat cap 
fipom his gray hair, came forward to greet Mdlle. 
Colette, who glided towards him like a shadow. 

" It is you, indeed," he said, with a courteous bow. 
" My eyes did not then deceive me." 

"It is I myself, chevalier," said Mdlle. Colette, 
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taking the arm-chair he had rolled towards her. " I 
am come to ask for the honour of a little conversation 
with you/' 

" But, mademoiselle, I am entirely at your service. 
All that I regret is that you should have given your- 
self the trouble to come to Koat-an-Abat. At a word 
from you I should have called upon you." 

" Impossible, chevalier. It would have entirely re- 
versed our parts in the business I have with you. It 
was my duty to come to Koat-an-Abat, and I have 
come. It is not for the first time. Our grandfathers 
loved and respected each other, chevalier." 

" Very much so, as I have heard, Mdlle. Colette ; 
and I hope it may be always the case with their 
families." 

Colette's cap bowed low, and returning to the per- 
pendicular with a vivacity altogether beyond her 
usual habits, the old lady said with solemnity : — 

" It depends upon you, chevalier, to realize that 
wish. Be so good, in the first place, to glance at this 
rent-book." 

She held out the green ledger, which the chevalier 
took, opened, and ran over with a glance, saying : — 

" What is this, Mdlle. Colette ? It looks like a list 
of your income." 

"Exactly, chevalier; turn over the leaves, turn 
over, if you please. 

" The deuce ! It is splendid ; and how far back it 
goes! 1813, 1822, 1830, 1847! Every year has its 
balance-sheet, the names of the farms, the receipts, the 
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produce, everything is marked. You have a capital 
book-keeper, Mdlle. Colette." 

Mdlle. Colette pointed one hand to her own person 
with a suggestive motion. 

" Ah! well, I compliment you, and you will do wisely 
to remain your own book-keeper as long as you possibly 
can," said M. de Kerouarn. " What is all this V he 
said in a gayer tone. "'Dozens . . . dozens . . . silver 
. . . rago<it . . . spoons/ I beg your pardon, but I 
think I am making some mistake, and looking at 
a part of the list that concerns other people rather 
than me.*' 

" Be so good as to read and examine it all, cheva- 
lier," said Mdlle. Colette, with great gravity. " It all 
concerns you." 

The old naval officer smiled, but not wishing to dis- 
oblige his venerable visitor, hp submitted to her 
strange request, and ran over all the pages of the 
ledger with the same gravity with which he had 
studied her particular summary on the margin. 

" Is that clear, chevalier ?" asked Colette when he 
had got to the last page. 

" Very clear, Mdlle. Colette, and you see thjit I am 
astonished, positively wonderstruck ! For, in fact, 
all Quimperle knows that at your father's death you 
had not an inch of ground that was not mortgaged 
beyond its value, and now I find you with a sound 
landed property. It has served you well to bury 
yourself alive, Mdlle. Colette." 

" It will be of use to the children, chevalier. I have 
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two heirs, Herve and Anne, or rather I have one only, 
Herv6." 

" What are you going to do with your pretty Anne, 
Mdlle. Colette ? I hope you do not intend to put her 
into a nunnery." 

" Anne has very little turn for housekeeping, cheva- 
lier. She is exceedingly fond of her brother, and 
would gladly remain unmarried that he may be able 
to marry well." 

" That sort of self-sacrifice is quite out of fashion 
now, Mdlle. Colette; but I can depend on you for 
keeping up the tradition." 

Mdlle. Colette bent her cap in silence, coughed to 
clear her voice, and continued : — 

" Therefore, Herv^ may be considered our sole heir, 
and I am come to beg for the honour of an alliance 
with your family, chevalier." The chevalier started 
in amazement, and looked straight at Mdlle. Colette, 
whose munmiy-like face wore an expression of the 
utmost solemnity as she went on to say : " I know 
that Mdlle. de Kerouam may find more brilliant offers 
every day, and that even at Qtiimperle she could many- 
more advantageously ; but my great-nephew has told 
me that the happiness of his whole life is concerned in 
this, and I have, therefore, come to you. If Herve's 
fortune is not large, it will increase by his own exer- 
tions, and^ " 

"It is not exactly fortune which is the obstacle, 
mademoiselle," interrupted the chevalier, who had got 
up, and was pacing slowly up and down the room. 
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" Can it be his birth replied Mdlle. Colette, whose 
wrinkled cheeks faintly tinged. Ah, me ! so deeply- 
rooted within us all is the stock of every kind of 
pride ! She pondered for some time in silence, and 
went on in a very low, but firm, voice, " Our family is 
no doubt decayed, chevalier, but if we have to get 
through several generations of tradesfolks, peasantry, 
and middle gentry to come to the true Darganecs, it 
seems to me that that process only proves their ancient 



"The Darganecs are an old race, a very old race, 
indeed," said the good chevalier, with some confusion, a 
little put to rout by the old lady's boldness in argument, 

" I frankly own to you, Mdlle. Colette, that I do not 
like to see families go down ; but we all know that in 
Brittany, foolish yoimger sons are not scarce, and that 
they easily take root. I have always heard your 
family spoken of with respect, Mdlle. Colette. We 
have known one another a long time, and Herv^ has 
only to prove his rights some day or other to take his^ 
own place among us again." Then, observing a certain 
swelling of Mdlle. Collette's many-veined forehead, he 
hastily added, "You know what I mean by that, 
Mddle. Colette ? Herv^ has no need of delay to claim 
to be universally esteemed, and to be on a level 
with all, whoever they may be. He is a good, frank, 
charming fellow, whom I most thoroughly like, but 
whom I will never have for my son-in-law. My son- 
in-law, I may as well say it now, is as good as chosen 
already. I have eleven nephews, who are all, more or 
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less, in love with Franseza ; and I have sifted the lot. 
Anyhow, I should never have liked a lawyer for a son- 
in-law. Why the deuce, Mdlle. Colette, did you make 
a lawyer of Herve ?" 

"There have been a good many* lawyers in our 
family, chevalier. A lawyer's is a very paying pro- 
fession." 

" May be so, and I am far from saying that there are 
not distinguished men in the law, but I think there 
are too many of the trade. I have taken umbrage at 
men of business, Mdlle. Colette. All these money- 
makers are in the habit of acting in a cunning, wrang- 
ling, cheating way, and by playing this kind of game 
the soundness of the old stock is lost, even among 
ourselves. And then, the young men now lead an 
effeminate life, wrapping themselves up in cotton- wool, 
and taking care of their health. In spite of the molly- 
coddle habits of such a bringing-up, there are still 
men left in the navy and army, but in the civil service 
it is heart-breaking ! I don't speak of Herve ; Herv^ 
is a Breton jfrom head to foot, but still he is a lawyer, 
and a man of business. I must repeat again that I 
have a horror of these business men, whether in the 
country or Paris. We had a whole colony of them 
down here last year from Paris, and I do not know 
whether to laugh or to swear at these made-up young 
dandies, with their sneering ways, theii* papier-mlU^h^ 
faces, their turn-down collars, parasols, veils, and 
empty talk. Even here the foundation-stones are 
slipping from us, and there are no principles. Whatever 
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efforts are made, nothing that is not founded on prin- 
ciples will last, or rally solid men about it. Of course, 
in my own day, there were plenty of brainless, incor- 
rigible, and even good-for-nothing men, but there was 
always a certain foundation of faith, honour, upright- 
ness, and reverence, — anchorage that would hold. I 
think the Gospel speaks of whited sepulchres ; and the 
men of our day are just that. Even in the army, men 
are become so soft and fickle in their opinions and ideas, 
that it makes one absolutely sea-sick." 

" That makes me all the happier to see that Hervd 
scrupulously holds to the old notions, chevalier," re- 
plied Mdlle. Colette, aptly. 

" Hum ! Are you so sure, Mdlle. Colette, that Herve 
holds to them altogether ? They tell me Herve has a 
great weakness for new notions. He is thought to be 
among our most advanced Quimperlians, and that is 
the worst I know of him." 

" I think people make a mistake, sir," said Colette 
with dignity. '•'Herve holds the opinions of his 
family, and if those ascribed to him weighed in any 
way towards your present refusal, I could prove 
that " 

" Do not put yourself to that trouble, mademoiselle. 
The real reason is, as I have told you, that Seza is to 
marry one of her cousins. Only imagine that she has 
eleven, not first cousins — eleven suitors !" 

A burst of resounding laughter ended the sentence, 
and Mdlle. Colette, seeing that her mission was ful- 
filled, got up saying — 
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" All hope is then formally refused us, chevalier T\ 

The old chevalier took her hand, and clasping it 
respectfully in both his own, replied — 

" It costs me a good deal to say it, but I owe to the 
honour of your request the honour of a truthful an- 
swer. I have but one daughter, with whom I shall 
never part, and if her happiness is equally secured I 
wish to have a man for my son-in-law who has my 
own tastes, holds my own opinions, and has the same 
interests in life ; I should like him, in short, to have a 
soldier's blood in his veins. You know that when we 
Bretons have got an idea lodged here" — pointing to his 
vast, square brow — " there is an end of everything." 

Mdlle. Colette bent her head, took up her umbrella, 
put her green ledger under her arm, and went out con- 
ducted by M. de Kerouam. She found Marie Louise in 
the dining-room, still running her tintless eyes over the 
same carved pannels, and the two shadows took leave 
of Koat-an-Abat, the chevalier seeing them on the 
way to the end of the avenue. The conversation en- 
tirely turned upon a very interesting local matter — 
the Bird Fair — a picturesque Quimperl^ festival, which 
was to be held the following Monday in a portion 
of the Kam-Hoet forest distinguishable upon the 
horizon. 

Exactly at the last cherry-tree, M. de K^rouarn 
made his final bow, and the two sisters slowly de- 
scended the steep path by which they had come. Just 
as they reached the turn, something stirred beside the 
leafy trunk of a great poplar opposite them, and a dog 
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sprang into the road, followed by a man in a shooting- 
coat. 

It was Herv^, looking less legal than ever, in a 
fur cap that brought out the massive outline of his 
brow, a gun on his shoulder, leather gaiters on his 
delicate but well-knit limbs, and with that resolute, 
proud, bold look, which he partially put off in his 
office, but which his face again naturally assumed else- 
where. He stopped in front of MdUe. Colette, and 
said in a low, touched, and almost trembling voice — 

" Yes or no, aunt T* 

"No, Herv^," said Colette. 

Herv^ gave a start, which made his gun clatter on 
his shoulder. 

" An irrevocable no V he asked in a hoarse voice. 

Mdlle. Colette bent her venerable head as her only 
reply. 

Herv^ grew frightfully pale, but Mdlle. Colette 
serenely asked — 

" Are you coming back with us, Herve 
I cannot. Be so good as to tell Anne that I shall 
not be in till late this evening. I have business at 
Lothea. Thanks, aunt, and good-night." 

He stood on one side to let them pass, and they went 
on their way. The young man stood for some ten 
minutes motionless in the road, with his head bent 
low and his face covered with his hands. Then sud- 
denly looking up, he whistled sharply, and his dog, 
which had followed the two old ladies, came bounding 
back to him. 
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" Come, Lion9eau !" said Herv^, stroking the spaniers 
silken head. Come and scour the Lothea fallows for 
the last time 

And turning his back upon Quimperle, he passed on 
down the road which follows the fanciful windings of 
the Laita. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BIRD FAIR. 



QuiMPERLE and its surroundings are holding festival. 
To-day the Bird Fair is held in that part of Kam- 
Hoet forest, called Toulfoen. This pretty feast befits 
the bright country we are speaking of, and the whole 
population takes part in it cheerily. Every road lead- 
ing to the central point of the forest is full of stir and 
life, for town and country have met together, and are 
pitching their tents in friendly union under the deep 
shade. Upon this fresh ground there is separation, 
but no antagonism ; each camp of tents has its own 
pleasures, amusements, ways, and refreshments, and 
does not intermeddle with its next neighbours. 

Here the military band of Lorient plays waltzes and 
mazurkas, whose noisy trills are taken up by the echoes; 
and there biniou, flute, and hautbois, sing the plain- 
tive airs of the sSnes,* or the warlike national songs. 

In one corner, chattering, gaily-dressed hawkers 
sell sugar-pluiQS and syrups for the refined appetites 

* A sort of Breton lament. ^ 
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of the townspeople. Under an old chestnut, village 
public-house keepers open a fountain from a cask of 
sparkling cider, and hand about bread and cakes 
suited to the hearty digestions of the tiUers of the 
fields. Under one green alley be-ribboned coquettes 
are playing off their airs, and women painted or un- 
painted, but both with equal pretension, look made to 
match the weary, used-up men in gold-embroidered 
uniforms, the ridiculous citizen dandies. Under some 
beautiful groups of trees, bright, pretty peasant girls, 
and happy, agile youths, are describing their slow 
fiances, or rushing round in a charming ring ; and the 
higher society of the rural festival much prefers this 
last performance to the others. The regular dancing, 
smart dresses, and general caricature of the former 
groups do not tone in with the splendid natural forest- 
framing of the picture. The vivid green of the trees, 
the dazzling ra^^s of the sun, the carpet of velvety 
and tufted moss, were all. imsuited to pallid faces, 
false chignons, and trailing gowns, as well as to lan- 
guid figures, a proud gait, and silly flirting, and every- 
thing ugly, loud, ridiculous, and false. But the country 
youths with their well-knit frames, and manly, loving, 
honest faces ; the well-made agile girls, in their velvet- 
trimmed bodices, and pretty short skirts, so laugh- 
ing, simple, and modest-looking in their close graceful 
muslin head-dresses, moving in harmonious cadence in 
the majestic figures of the national dance, filled in a 
picture most delightful to the eye. 

The different parties fell into groups, among which 
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was one so essentially different from the general look 
of the crowd, that a kind of floating margin of curious 
spectators gathered about it> solely engaged in watch- 
ing the different units of which it was composed. 
They were certainly interesting to study, and it was 
very natural that the Quimperlians should naively 
open their eyes at the bevy of Parisian men and women 
that had suddenly settled under the huge beeches of 
Karn-Hoet. Strangers had at all times been attracted 
by the calm, fresh beauty of the neighbourhood, and 
had taken a fitncy to live there for awhile, which had 
familiarised the people with that marvellous element 
called modern society. But the Drassarts, with their 
luxury of life and habits, their independence of opinion, 
and their eccentricity, went beyond all that had com- 
monly been seen, and afforded new and strange types 
of mankind to Quimperlian curiosity. It was a stroke 
of good fortune to meet in grand assembly the entire 
members of a party who could not be viewed in Church, 
for they never went there, nor to the ordinary places 
of resort in the town, which they probably despised. 
Sometimes an elegant sailing-boat, fQled with more 
elegant pleasure-makers, had been seen upon the limpid 
waters of the Laita; smart carriages, sometimes driven 
by women, had flashed by at lightning speed; and 
troops of liveried servants went back and forth from 
Quimperle to the Villa Kerlouis, where a merry life 
went on, but whose owners and guests never permitted 
the approach of the coixmion herd. The common herd 
therefore gave itself free rein on Whit-Monday, and 
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gathered audaciously about a group of strangers made 
up of five or six women lolling back in their chairs^ 
and the same number of men, who stood smoking be- 
hind them. The ladies wore dresses which might fairly 
be called enormous in their exaggeration, among which 
the costumes of Madame Drassart and her daughter 
Noemi were disagreeably prominent. 

The very empty head of Madame Drassart was laden 
with false chignons and curls, and the paint upon her 
face relieved nothing of its weary and insolent vacancy. 
It is undoubtedly true that cold-hearted, selfish, and 
vain natures flourish in the country as well as in Paris ; 
but it is certain that they develop wildly in Paris into 
unbridled liberty and religious indifierentism. Un- 
prejudiced observation teaches us that religious faith 
silently casts some leaven of humility into the proudest 
natures, of truth into the most deceitful, of justice into 
the most passionate, and of charity into the most 
selfish. A religious woman, although full of failings, 
lias her seasons of remorse and recovery, her moments of 
goodness, and her impulses towards self-sacrifice. The 
equally faulty woman, who has no religious faith, and 
whom no shock impels towards what is Divine, wraps 
herself up in selfishness, and displays without reserve 
her folly, her passions, and her self-love, showing her- 
self at once the slave of the lowest impulses and the 
most miserable caprice. 

Madame Drassart's daughter sat next her. No^mi 
Drassart, already worn and wan-looking, was a com- 
plete type of those worldly women who, in their move- 
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ments, countenance, and dress, seem to rush to the 
front, eager to make the most fatal of mistakes. 

And yet that face of Noemi's, made up in equal 
parts of red, white, and black, reveals a far greater 
share of intelligence than her mother ever possessed. 
There is in her a singular mixture of refinement and 
vigour, nobleness and vulgarity, strong will and list- 
lessness. Her thick black hair is plaited low on her 
temples, and is fancifully curled over her forehead. 
Her deeply-sunk eyes are of a sparkling black, but 
their expression is cold and hard. Her thick red 
lips are unnaturally compressed, and it seems as if 
the power of smiling, that chief grace of the counte- 
nance, has been in some sort denied her. She rarely 
smiles, but either laughs a disagreeable, sharp laugh, 
or keeps her expressive lips disdainfully closed. Her 
dress, like her countenance, defies all description. The 
rich assemblage of unmatching colours, strange jewel- 
lery, and mountain of ribbons, flounces, feathers, trim- 
mings, and tinsel, could only be summed up as one act 
of throwing down the gauntlet to every principle of 
good taste. 

The two men with whom she was chatting were 
manifestly near of kin to her. Her features seemed a 
<;opy of the features of the elder man, and her coun- 
tenance had in it an indescribable reflection of the ex- 
pression of the younger. They were her father and 
uncle. Her father, Eugene Drassart, was a man of 
Tmhealthy appearance, whose careful get-up disguised 
his real age. His expression represents the man of our 

4—2 
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day; the good-tempered, crafty epicurean ; the human 
compass whose needle invariably points towards him- 
self, the human weathercock who twirls with every 
wind of self-interest, without the slightest hesitation^ 
struggle, self-discussion, or scruple. 

This general expression was more strongly marked 
and developed into deeper shades in his brother Mar- 
cellin Drassart's face. In him indifference had become 
hardness, mockery, sarcasm, and cunning Machiavelian 
craft. In the furtive eye of this graceful worldling 
there were untold depths of selfishness, dissimulation^ 
and polished scoffing. 

His niece No^mi and his intimate friends had be- 
stowed upon him the name of Mephistopheles, and 
certainly, when he allowed the hidden lightning to 
flash from his green iris and emphasize his peculiar 
smile, bending his tawny eyebrows together while 
caressing his equally tawny^ pointed beard, he was the 
exact representation of the Evil One whose name h© 
rather liked to bear. 

The whole body of curious spectators who crowded 
about this Parisian group, did not of course analyse so 
accurately its chief types, and many of them preferred 
giving their attention to two very different parties 
who had come by other roads into the open space 
which bad become the general centre of meeting of 
four people. The first of these came from the right, 
and deserves our special notice. 

Herv€ Darganec, dressed rather carelessly consider- 
ing the occasion, and wearing a most determined ex- 
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pression on his eagle fiice, walked slowly along, giving 
his arm to Marie Louise^ whose tintless face reflected 
to some extent the general stir of life and brightness. 
There was no festival day in the year for Mdlle. Colette, 
but for Marie Louise there was one — the Bird Fair. 
Every year she could appear there, and as she thought 
of it for six months beforehand, she talked of it for 
six months after it had gone by. For a certain number 
of hours, at least, the exaggerated fashions of the year 
would then pass before her faded eyes; those same 
eyes would once more behold the trees beneath which 
she had in years gone by attempted her feeble country 
dance ; and the same faded eyes would again watch 
the groups of the rising generation of Quimperlians. 
This was enough to satisfy the interest, the curiosity, 
and the craving for pleasure of her life. 

Beside her walked her pretty niece Anne, in a very 
fresh, though somewhat old-fashioned spring dress. 
She hid under an assumed gravity the shyness she 
suffered on being stared at by strangers, who showed 
a spirit very unlike the respectful curiosity with which 
all Quimperle looked at the startled young Quimper* 
loise. A little behind Anne paced her maid Maia, a 
fair girl who wore the costume of Port-Aven with an 
instinctive grace. The bodice of blue cloth laced 
with yellow and lilac ribbon, the chain of embroidered 
stars of the same colours, a collar and sleeves of worked 
muslin, a broad-flapped cap, and a silver heart and 
cross hanging round the neck by a narrow black velvet 

The party which arrived at the forest meeting place 
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by the left hand road was larger and far more brilliant. 
Several women, headed by Frans^za de Kerouam 
with her radiant hair, and some elderly men, formed 
the centre of the group ; and about them revolved a 
flying squadron of young men in various uniforms, the 
eleven suitor-cousins of Frans^za. The arrival of this 
distinguished band made a great sensation, and formed 
a bond of union between two large divisions, made up 
of many parties, who were anxious to mix with each 
other, but could not make up their minds to make the 
first move. 

A fresh whirlwind of dancers was soon added to the 
figure, and kept alive the interest of all ages and 
classes of the lookers-on. No one danced like Fran- 
seza de Kerouam, and there was nothing like dancing 
for bringiog out the gracefulness of her figure, the 
lightness of her movements, and the noble way in 
which she stood. Franseza loved dancing; she de- 
lighted to wind, with gay and springing steps, among 
the forest trees ; and none of the impediments which 
often caused the other dancers to trip, hindered her 
light feet. She often changed her partners, but they 
were always cousins, and every one of these young men, 
whether grave or gay, were attracted by her frank 
and child-like gaiety. But, even in her charming 
mirth there were moments of pause, and in the very 
midst of all her court she suddenly became serious, 
and her bright eyes roamed through and amidst the 
depths of forest shade. More than once, one of her 
eleven politely asked, " Whom are you looking for ?" 
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To one she answered, "No one." At another she only 
smiled. To a last questioner, who took it into his head 
to be more persistent, she had replied, " I am surprised 
at not seeing one of my friends, Anne Darganec." 

Nothing can be more complaisant than a suitor- 
cousin, and his near relationship gives him also the 
right to show his obligingness. The news having spread 
that Franseza was looking for one of her friends, the 
eleven began a search, although most of them had 
never even seen Anne Darganec. 

"Franseza, I think I have found the lost pearl," 
said a young navy-lieutenant, whose gold aiguillettes 
caused him to outshine the rest of the eleven. " I have 
just discovered, behind a tree, a pretty, fair girl, with 
regular features, and the beauty and gravity of a Ma- 
donna. She is sitting beside a little oldish, rather 
than old, lady. A young man with a Bjn-on air is 
leaning on her chair, and a sort of shepherdess, such 
as are dancing about there, is whispering in her ear." 

"You are certainly describing Anne and her be- 
longings," said Franseza, smiling. And whereabouts 
have you seen all this, if you please ?" 

" There 1" replied the lieutenant, pointing to the 
right hand. " Your ideal friend is looking alternately 
at the clouds in the sky and the dancing peasants." 

"She is quite right," said Franseza, thoughtfully. 
" These waltzes and polkas on the grass are nonsen- 
sical, and will teach our peasants to despise their own 
charming antique dances." 

At that moment, several city people rushed noisily 
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by, dragging with them partners as giddy as them- 
selves. Noemi Drassart had allowed herself to become 
one of the whirlwind, at which the country people 
were looking with contempt. A swift displeasure 
lightened in Frans^za's fresh face, and, taking her 
father's arm, she said, quickly, 

" Dear father, let us rest ourselves by dancing the 
jabadao!' 

" Let us go !" echoed many voices. " We have had 
enough of these boulevard dancers." 

The party accordingly forsook the section of forest 
which was noisy with military bands, and, after making 
several pauses and needful halts, came to the spot 
where the country people were executing the fanciful 
figures of their national dance in a ring. 

The gold-aiguilletted lieutenant had never left Fran- 
seza's side, and he now descried a small group which 
stood out from the fast-moving, many-coloured crowd 
like a genre painting, and he immediately called her 
attention to it. The pallid colouring of Marie Louise, 
the beauty of Anne, and the gloomy decision of 
Herve's face, made a kind of interlude in a festival, 
which seemed so entirely strange to them all, that it 
was impossible not to ask what they did there — Marie 
Louise, with her shadow-like aspect, Fra Angelico's 
angel looking up at the blue sky with the rapt eyes 
of an exile, and the serious, haughty Herve, whose 
lightning glance seemed spent with weariness. 

" That is your friend, is it not ?" asked the officer. 

" There they are," replied Franseza, half-dreamily. 
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" Shall we cross the ring, cousin V cried one of the 
eleven. 

"It is against the rules/' said the old chevalier. 
Ladies, would it tire you to wait here V 

" No, no !** replied they in chorus. 

" We might tack across," said the naval officer, 
evidently with a view towards pleasing Franseza, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the far-off group. 

" What would be the use of that ?" asked one of the 
ladies. " We see the dancing perfectly well here, and 
the round is nearly over." 

The eleven looked at their polar star, Franseza. She 
answered the look with a smile, and repeating, " What 
would be the use of that V 

The eleven then busied themselves in finding chairs 
for the ladies, and succeeded; but Frans6za persis- 
tently refused to sit down, declaring that she preferred 
watching the changes of the dance, but, in fact, because 
her interest was centred in the little group which the 
dancers hid and revealed by turns. 

She saw Herve awake fi:om his lethargy, and go up 
to the Drassarts as they passed; she saw Anne ac- 
costed by several people, and obliged to enter into 
conversation; while Marie Louise never uttered a 
word, nor changed her partner. Then she saw them 
no longer, for the human veil was drawn between her 
and the figures in whom her interest was centred. 

And still the round dance, which ever seemed about 
to end, broke up constantly into new complications of 
life, and Franseza at last said, 
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" I think we are like the workraan who waited for 
the stream to flow by before he crossed the river bed." 

" Let us throw ourselves in and swim I" cried the 
youngest of the eleven, who wore the blue collaret of 



" We should be carried away by the current, young 
gentleman," observed the most prudent of the dames. 
" If my niece really wishes to cross it, the safest way 
would be, as Edmoiid said, to tack." And she pointed 
with her parasol towards the lieutenant. 

" Aunt de Kerbar is right. Let us tack across," said 
Frans^za. 

" Come, mamma," said Edmond, reading the word of 
command in Franseza's eyes. 

They tacked about, accordingly, for a long time, 
once sailing into an assembly of cider barrels, then 
into the very thick of the Bird Fair, and among the 
countless osier cages in which the excited captive 
pretty wild wood birds fluttered ; and once again, by 
the partial breakage of the dancing round, they be- 
came entangled in the links of the living chain. They 
laughingly overcame all these obstacles, which their 
young guides rather sought to encounter, but they still 
made no way ; and when these voluntarily straying 
sheep at last reached the group of trees under which 
the Darganecs had been stationed, there was no one 
there. Franseza's pretty head tossed with a charming 
expression of vexation, which eloquently told of her 
disappointment, and the lieutenant said to her, 

" Shall we go on the chase again ?" 
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" In this crowd ?" replied Franseza. " Oh, no !" 

" Suppose we were to dance cried several voices. 

" Come and dance, then," said Franseza, but, after a 
moment's thought, added, "We shall fall into those 
hideous polkas again. I would rather stay here." 

" But then let us dance all the same," said the fiery- 
lieutenant. 

" But which example are we to follow, the waltzes 
or the strathspeys ?" asked one of the girls, laughing. 

" Both !" exclaimed the S. Cyr cadet. " Franseza, 
you promised me a waltz !" 

" K I did waltz," replied Franseza, "but I never do 
waltz now," she added. "I should like to dance a 
national dance better, but there is not one of you that 
knows it. Who among you would undertake to be 
my partner T 

"I wiU!" exclaimed a clear-speaking voice, and 
Herve Darganec made his way through all the eleven, 
and held out his hand to Franseza. 

" The Byron man V muttered the lieutenant, in great 
vexation. 

" Come, children, let us see that good old dance 1'^ 
exclaimed the chevalier, who had almost forgotten 
Mdlle. Colette's visit, and had never so much as men- 
tioned it to his daughter, so little effect had it on his 
mind. " Nobody knows how to dance in these days, 
and our famous old dances are quite forgotten 1" 

A ring was made round the two young people, from 
whom the other dancers respectfully fell back, and 
upon whom the village musicians now fixed their eyes. 
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The heiress of Koat-an-Abat was going to lead off the 
strathspey, and this piece of news circled far and wide 
among the various groups. Couples rushed in crowds, 
and summary justice was executed upon the closely- 
pressed ranks of the dancers. The girls whose fame 
was not great withdrew of themselves, and the youths 
administered good fisticuffs to such as had paid too 
many visits to the refreshment stalls. All the prettiest 
and best of the countryside youth were then ranged 
behind Franseza, who never once thought of blushing at 
being the observed of all eyes, but waited with bright 
enjoyment till the chain was formed. 

When the file had grown to such dimensions that 
its end vanished out of sight among the trees, Fran- 
seza shook out the broad blue ribbons of her sash, and 
the music struck up the well-known strathspey tune. 

The country people and the strange visitors came 
flocking in from all points of the forest. The very- 
wind which curled the leaves, had carried with it the 
news that the national dance was being led off by 
Franseza de Kerouam, and no one could resist running 
to look at this new sight. Franseza danced away 
without the least idea of the notice excited, and stand- 
ing opposite to Herv^, executed those slow, graceful 
steps which the modem hopping about has so miser- 
ably replaced. She paced, bright and modest, before 
the serried ranks of lookers-on, who with instinctive 
respect made room for her whom the poetical among 
them called, " the golden-haired nymph." 

Under the fire of a thousand eyes, conversation 
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between Franseza and her partner was impossible, and 
sbe confined herself to pointing out to him the inces- 
sant faults he committed against time. When Herv6 
looked up with his taciturn face in answer to these 
remarks, he met the happy, bright, open eyes which 
caused his face to contract painfully. Had the chevalier 
actually kept the cause of Mdlle. Colette's visit a secret? 
The eleven suitors, accompanying M. de K^rouam 
and Mdme. de Kerbar, followed the dancers, and very 
soon the lieutenant was seen taking his place among 
them with a pretty Quimperloise peasant-girl. 

"What does this escapade mean, Edmond?" his 
mother came up to say. 

It means that it makes me cross to see Frans^za 
dancing with that funereal gentleman, who now and 
then looks at her in such a disagreeable way. As soon 
as I have conquered this dance step, I shall just take 
his place." 

And, in fisujt, a quarter of an hour afterwards, when 
there was a pause, the brilliant lieutenant appeared 
beside Franseza. 

" Cousin, I have learnt, in some kind of fasluon, your 
favourite dance ; but pray give me a lesson in some of 
its rules. Am I at liberty now to steal you from this 
gentleman ?" he bowed slightly to Herv6. 

" Is this allowable, M. Herv6 V* asked Franseza. 

" It is allowable, mademoiselle," replied Herve, bow- 
ing to her. 

" Shall we see you this evening at Koat-an-Abat, 
M. Herve ?" asked Franseza. 
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" No, mademoiselle," and with this briefest of an« 
swers, Herve made a profound bow and disappeared 
among the crowd. He mingled among the dancers for 
some time as chance might direct, and then turning 
about, he walked in the direction they were going, 
and watched their approach from behind an oak whose 
trunk was immensely widened by thick tufted ivy. 
The cloud which his strange reply had brought into 
Franseza's face had melted, and she was gaily dancing 
with the lieutenant, whose aiguillettes shone in the sun. 
Herve leant against the bushy, green tree-trunk with 
his head bent down, and every expression which loss 
of hope could imprint of grief, bitterness, and anger on 
a man's face passed across it. But Franseza still 
danced on, and the tulle of her gown brushed against 
the branching ivy which hid from her the looker-on, 
whose shadow just fell indistinctly upon the grass. 

All at once some other sound was added to the light 
rustling of her gown, and startled her. 

" Did you hear that, Edmond ?" she asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

"What, Franseza?" 

" Something like a deep sigh or sob !" 

"It must have been breathed by some despairing 
hamadryad," replied Edmond, pleasantly, who, as he 
still danced, looked towards the green tree-tnmk. 

Franseza, too, looked at it as it rose like some great 
ship-mast above the underwood, but no other shadow 
but its own now fell upon the grass. 
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TAKEN IN THE LASSO. 



Herv£ had walked rapidly away towards that part of 
the forest where the city-people were standing. His 
eagle eye had very soon made out the Parisians among 
the various parties there, and behind them a little 
party of people farther back, who were slowly walking 
up and down. These were Eugfene Drassart and two 
men about sixty years old, of a remarkably venerable 
aspect. 

These old men walking beside the Paris stockbroker 
were of one imique type. They had the same features, 
the same expression, the same figure, voice, step, and 
ways of standing. They both had silvery hair, long 
overcoats worn at the shoulder blades, and loosely-tied 
black neckties just alike. There was the likeness 
which startles by its exactness in twins. The Bihan- 
nics were, in fact, twins, and their similarity was not 
confined to their outward form. They were equally 
alike within, having the same purity and elevation of 
soul, the same clear understanding, largeness of heart, 
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and passion for knowledge. But in their acquirements 
a slight divergence stepped in; Charles had studied 
medicine, while Philip had given himself up to natural 
history. 

This divergence of tastes, which had only drawn the 
bonds of their union tighter, gave them just enough of 
dissimilarity to enable people to know them apart. 
Philip generally walked with his eyes cast down, like 
a student who reflects; Charles looked about him with 
the inquiring air of a student making comparisons 
between what he sees. Philip was always twirling in 
his fingers some little sprig or flower, while Charles 
handled a little case of fi[ne surgical insbrumenis ; but, 
otherwise, there never were two currents from the 
same source so thoroughly mingled in their stream, or 
two men so faithfully following one road throughout 
the changeful journey of life. 

This journey, which they had begun arm-in-arm, 
they reckoned on finishing in the same manner. Being 
equally hale in body and mind, and equally secluded 
from the passionate interests of life, they grew old in 
company. Their faces becanxe wrinkled and their 
beards white together, and it needed good eyes to see 
that the hair falling peacefully down Philip's temples 
was a shade more silvered than that which was 
smoothed behind Charles's ears. As each one of them 
always touchingly called each other "brother," they 
were thus named by every one, and even children in 
the street said when they saw them, " It is Brother 
Charles," or, Good-morning, Brother Philip." 
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When Herve came up with the three who were 
walking together, they glanced at him evidently with 
inquiry, and he said in his metallic voice, " My dear 
Drassart, having well considered your proposal, I am 
going to accept it." 

A peculiar smUe curled M. Drassart's lips. 

" Well considered, Herv^ ?" said one of the old men, 
quickly. " When did you consider it ?' 

"It was not to-day that I considered it, uncle," 
replied Herve, coldly ; " but to-day that I have quite 
made up my mind." 

M. Drassart glanced with a discreetly satirical ex- 
pression at his companions, and taking Herve's arm, 
said, " Then I shall take you off to Kerlouis now. My 
phaeton is ready, we have a good many things to 
arrange, and the ladies have had quite enough of this 
very dull pastoral. Will you come ?" 

Herve bowed his assent, and after saying good-bye 
in an absent way to the two old gentlemen, he walked 
off with M. Drassart. The two brothers looked after 
him for a long time, and a kind of cloud of sadness 
fell upon their faces. 

" Another victim, Philip !" murmured the more 
bent of the two brothers. " Poor Herve has allowed 
himself to be caught in the lasso." 

" I could have declared he would stand firm against 
the temptation, Brother Charles," replied Philip. " We 
ought to have tried to change this sudden and most 
injurious decision." 

" What would have been the use of it ? It is better 

6 
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to say nothing. I do not know what Herve s home 
life is sufficiently well to guess what has taken place, 
but his present resolution is taken with some very 
urgent motive. Some passionate impulse which I am 
not aware of is over-active, and like all energetic 
characters under the influence of passion, he is acting 
blindly. Ah, me ! he is falling into very bad hands !" 

" Yes, but Herv6 is a man. Brother Charles ; a man 
full of intelligence and honour. He will not long let 
himself be drawn away by this current, even if he has 
already thrown himself into it." . 

" God grant it, Philip ! Unhappily we know how 
many of our best men are being drawn in. Intelli- 
gence, honour, and character are strong bulwarks, but, 
alas ! the force of some currents beat them down like 
walls of clay. Daily experience teaches us that." 

" But he has religious belief, which is the best of aU 
bulwarks." 

Charles fixed his thoughtful eyes on the blue sky, 
and shaking his head, said, " His faith has never yet 
been tried in the fire, and everything will attack it in 
the new world into which he is throwing himself. 
Before six months are out, it will be shaking; and 
honour, conscience, and character will be stirred at the 
same. time. It is only a matter of time and circum- 
stances. Broth er Philip ; this man, who thinks he is 
flying towards fortune, will assuredly nm to his ruin." 

*'But are we powerless to influence him?" replied 
Philip, quickly. " If we have not been able to deter 
Herve from joining in M. Drassart's political and 
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speculative schemes, at least it will be easy to keep 
an eye upon what he does in Paris." 

" In Paris Herve will pay us a couple of visits, and 
then forget that there are two of his relations in the 
Rue Cuvier who are interested in him. We are men 
of another sort of world, Philip, to those who are 
living the social life of the present time. We shall do 
what we can, but he will give us the slip. There is 
no safeguard for Herv^ but in the society of his sister. 
Anne might, perhaps, be willing to go to Paris as his 
guardian angel.'* 

" Poor Dove !" said Philip. " Paris would scare her, 
indeed !" 

"Yes, but it would not be too strong for her. If I 
<50uld but see that Dove beside Herv6, I should be 
much less uneasy. There is a wealth of intelligence 
and energy in that little one, for in truth, God Himself 
lives in her." 

" But, Brother Charles, it wiU never occur to Anne 
to go with Herv^ to Paris." 

" We must put it before her. Why should we not 
take up arms on the opposite side to the temptation ? 
The evil spirit has whispered to Herve to go with M. 
Drassart ; the good spirit may counsel Anne to go with 
Herv^. Anne has only one love next to God, and that 
is her love for Herve." 

" Well, Brother Philip, at this moment the part of 
the good spirit has devolved on you," said Charles, 
laughingly. " Here are Marie Louise and Anne coming 
this way." 

5—2 
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" Yes, Charles, they are. Do you take care of our 
good cousin, and that will give me an opportunity of 
whispering into Anne's ear the counsel we have spoken 
of." 

Having made this agreement, the two old men turned 
to the left hand, and quietly walked on to meet Marie 
Louise and Anne, who came wandering like two sha- 
dows under the trees. Most cordial greetings were 
exchanged, and Philip asked Marie Louise if she wero 
not tired ? 

" A little, PhUip," replied Marie Louise, passing a 
handkerchief across her pale face. " Anne and I were 
trying to find our way, but the dancing barred our 
path everywhere." 

" Allow me to conduct you to the edge of the forest," 
said the kind old man. " By going a little out of our « 
way we shall avoid the crowd." 

He offered his arm to Marie Louise, who timidly 
placed the ends of her silken-gloved fingers within it. 
Charles had taken Anne's hand in a fatherly way^ 
saying in a low voice, " I want to speak to you about 
Herve. Let us walk very slowly, if you please." 

Anne had immediately restricted her light steps, 
and her beautiful face, which had suddenly become 
anxious, turned towards her venerable companion, as. 
he said, " We have come so lately to Pouldu, that we 
did not know that M. Drassart had bought a property 
at Quimperl4 nor that he had made acquaintance with 
Hervd" 

" Herv6 is fond of shooting and fishing, uncle, and 
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M. Drassart, who came in the early spring to see his 
new country house, has overwhelmed him with invita- 
tions. They have frequently met, and now I have 
been urged to pay several visits to the ladies of the 
family. There is no harm in this ?" 

There would be little harm indeed if M. Drassart 
had not taken it into his head to drag Herv^ into the 
whirlwind of business in which he has engaged himself." 

"But M. Drassart is not a man of business; he 
merely occupies a very high post in some branch of 
the administration, I forget what." 

" I know. He is nominally in the Exchequer, but 
he gives most of his time and talents to a thousand 
speculations of his own. I am not thinking of him, 
but of Herve, whom he has persuaded to leave Quim- 
perle and become his brother's partner." 

Anne's face grew white, and she said, " When and 
how did he persuade him to do this ?" 

" When ? This very day. How ? By setting before 
him a statement of his brother's affairs, and opening 
certain magical prospects which have thrown a spell 
over Herve." 

" Has my brother made any engagements V* asked 
Anne, who vainly strove to conceal her anxiety. 

"He has formally declared his acceptance of pro- 
posals which must have been made him some time 



Anne breathed a deep breath, and she instinctively 
bent down her head that the old man might not see 
the tears gathering in her eyes. 
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" I cannot tell you how deeply Hervd's determination 
lias grieved and surprised me," said Charles. " I would 
gladly have urged my opinion as a make-weight if I 
could, but Herve accepted the proposal without dis- 
cussion, hesitation, or resistance." 

" He is suflfering very much," said Anne, in a low 
voice. 

" So I supposed," replied the old man, in a similar 
tone. " However that may be, he is now thrown upon 
the world. Do not be troubled, Anne ; all our young 
men now seem to share this love for change and rapid 
success in life, and take these fancies from time to time 
as if to add to our experience. But few of them have 
the character, intelligence, or steady age of Herv^. 
Herv^ is likely to succeed, and I should predict for 
him success if I knew that he was watched over by 
clear-sighted eyes, and sustained by firm and tender 
hands. He will find himself in Paris among a crowd 
of fickle, talking, sophistical men. He will be living 
in a changeful, doubtful, floating atmosphere ; but he 
is strong, and I am sure that he only needs some hold 
to be able to tread with a firm step the yawning gulfs 
of Parisian society. This support he must have to 
hold by." 

" Dear uncle, speak plainly, I beg o£ you," said Anne> 
in great distress. 

" My child, if Herv6 is alone in Paris, uncontrolled, 
and with ik> adviser, it seems to me that he will be 
exposed to every sort of danger. But if he had 
with him his sister as a guardian angel, he would 
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be able to struggle with energy, and to control his im- 
petuosity." 

"Oh! my God, I in Paris!" exclaimed Anne, with 
a frightened look. " This idea has often come before 
me, but I have rejected it with horror." 

" I know it is a very great sacrifice. But what is 
to be done, my child ? In looking about for some 
means of preservation for Herve, we can see but this 
single one. I resolved to suggest it to you, but I would 
not urge it, for even this sacrifice might prove useless- 
No one can answer for a man who takes up a new kind 
of life at thirty years old. It is perhaps cruel to ad- 
vise you to change your mode of life, but if you should 
find it possible, you would render the most signal ser- 
vice to your brother." 

'* That is enough, uncle," gently replied Anne. " My 
duty — ray only duty in this world — is to take my 
mother's place with Herve until he marries, and, please 
God ! I shall fulfil my duty in all places, and under all 
circumstances. If Aunt Colette will but give her con- 
sent, and Herve wishes it, I will go with him to Paris." 

"That is right, Anne," said the old man, simply. 
" May God bless your good resolve ! It will be very 
sweet to us to know that the Dove has not forsaken 
the Eagle." 

"Forsaken him? oh! never!" replied Anne, ear- 
nestly. " The eagle takes a lofty flight, but ah, me ! 
he gets blinded by the sun. With Herve's impetuosity, 
he is certain to go beyond his strength, and to lean 
upon his own powers. I ought to be with him." 
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As she said these last words, Marie Louise and Philip 
had reached the outer forest boundary, and the two 
brothers took their leave and got into the shabby little 
cabriolet which drove off towards the strand at Pouldu, 
while the two ladies followed the road to Quimperle. 
It was gay with people, who, for one or another reason, 
had left the festival early, and Marie Louise had enough 
on her hands in answering all the greetings rained 
upon her by the passers by. 

Anne smiled at them mechanically, and often turned 
her head as if to see who was coming. Soon after they 
had passed Koat-an-Abat, she heard a well-known step 
upon the stones, and looking round she saw Herve 
racing along at full speed. He put his sister s arm in 
his without a word, and seemed to listen with atten- 
tion to Marie Louise's rapid talk, as she dilated upon 
the increasing glories of the Bird Fair for his benefit. 
Even when the three had reached the well-worn door- 
steps in the Eue du Chateau, Herve had not spoken a 
single word to Anne, nor had she met his eyes; yet, 
judging by their sympathetic overcast countenances, 
they seemed to be sharing some grief between them. 

" Are you coming in ?" said Anne, as she opened the 
old gate adorned with a head of Judas. 

"Yes," replied Herve, "I must speak both to Aunt 
Colette and to you. You have never returned the 
Drassarts' last call, and they have tried to see you so 
often, that that is uncourteous. Will you go with me 
to Kerlouis to-morrow 

Anne assented, and Herve passed on through the 
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dark corridor into the neat, plain, silent room, where 
Mdlle. Colette's spinning-wheel had been turning for 
siKty years. 

" Are you home already from Toulfoen, Herv6 ? 
Have you not been dancing V 

" No, aunt, I have been busy about things of more 
importance. J was expected at Kerlouis this evening, 
but I wanted to speak to you first, and, on reflection, 
I gave up my visit to the Drassarts." 

" Drassart ?" repeated Colette, " that is not a country 
name. Perhaps you mean those strangers who have 
bought the*ch&teau of Kerlouis ?" 

"Yes, aunt." 

"Have they put their affairs into your hands, Herve ?" 
" Better than that; they have offered me a share of 
them." 

" A good lawyer, Herv6, occupies himself only with 
his own office, and never meddles with other people's 
affairs." 

" But, aunt, these people's affairs have no reference 
to the law." 

" Then it is certainly not your business." 

" No, not as long as I am a lawyer. But I have 
made up my mind, aunt, to be a lawyer no longer." 

Mddle. Colette's petrified face was singularly agi- 
tated, but she said nothing, and the ebony and ivory 
inlaid wheel did not stop. 

" Aunt," continued Herve, whose face had assumed 
that peculiar resolute look special to some Breton faces, 
— *^ when I was fourteen I wanted to go to a school 
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which prepares for S. Cj^, but you set your face 
against it. At eighteen I wished to enter the army, 
but you refused your consent, and sent me to study 
the law at Rennes, and I obeyed you. At twenty-five 
I wanted to invest my little fortune in the ship-build- 
ing at S. Malo, but you were against it, and said that 
I must buy this office and lawyer's business, and I 
obeyed you once more." 

" And have you repented it, Herve ?" abruptly asked 
Mdlle. Colette, fixing on the young man eyes that 
sparkled like steel. 

" What do you call repenting, aunt V 

"Are your affairs in a bad condition? Have you 
fallen in the esteem of the world ? Are you anxious 
about the future, and do you look forward to ruin, 
disgrace, or destitution 

"Certainly not." 

" Then what do you complain of?" 

" Of being a lawyer at Quimperl^. I have always 
said to you, ' I will obey your wishes ; I will try it,' 
but it was against the grain. Stamped paper is not 
my proper business, and ray powers have not their 
lawful use among these sharp, cunning peasants, and 
in this worn-out place. I have no passion for billiards, 
or cards, or dancing caricans; my one only passion is 
for Frans^za de K^rouam, and as she is refused me, life 
at Quimperl^ has no more meaning for me." 

" There are very good things at Quimperle, Herv€." 

He got up. " Yes, and some day or other I may 
perhaps be glad to come back to it to die ; but I cannot 
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live in it. Its despotic customs, its daily tittle-tattle, 
and its silly jealousies, are a weaiiness to me." He 
shrugged his broad shoulders, and added, " I have had 
enough of it 1" 

" What are your plans ?' asked Colette, who spun 
no longer. 

" To sell my business, and take M. Drassart's offer, 
till something better turns up." 
" Do you know these people 
" They have an excellent position in Paris." 
" How old are you, Herv6 ?" 
"Nearly thirty-two, aunt." 

" Thirty-one years, eleven months, and eighteen 
days," slowly rejdied Mdlle. Colette. " You are fully 
of age. If you were not, I should point blank refuse. 
As it is, I leave you free to act according to your own 
fancy." 

" Thank you, aunt," said Herv6 ; and he left the 
room. 

MdUe. Colette stooped down, took off her little sabot, 
and, turning round, knocked with it three distinct 
knocks on the partition wall. Having given her 
signal, she put on her sabot again, and, folding her 
hands in her lap, sat motionless, looking out of the 
window, which was still faintly lit by the dying light 
of the day. In about five minutes, Anne came in, 
sajdng, " Did you call me. Aunt Colette V* 

"Yes." Then, looking fizedly at her, she said,. 
"Anne, do you know that he is going away ?" 

Anne bent her head low in her grief. 
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" He is going away !" repeated Colette, in her dis- 
tinct voice. "He is leaving us, leaving his country, 
and the earth that lies on his parents' bones! It 
is all folly, and I was obliged to let him do the 
foUyr 

"You did not make more opposition than to say 
that, aunt ?" said Anne, in deep sorrow. 

" No. When a Darganec's face has in it the look I 
saw just now in Herve's, it is useless to resist. And 
that is why I want to tell you not to try to hold him 
back." 

" I know it is impossible to keep him here," said 
Anne, in a low voice. " But I have heard such dread- 
ful things about the dangers of Paris, that I would 
gladly be so foolish as to — to — ^to — " 

" To V repeated Colette, interrogatively. 

"To go to Paris with him" 

Colette imperiously held up her thin hand. " I will 
not even hear you say it !" she exclaimed. 

Anne sat down in front of her, and went on bravely, 
" Aunt, you know very little of the world as it is now ; 
it is much worse than it was in your day." 

" So they tell me, Anne ; but I dare say it is about 
the same." 

" Men go farther, aunt. They go to greater lengths. 
If Herve lives in Paris alone, he wiU be robbed of his 
means, and wrecked in fortune." 

A painful convulsion agitated Mdlle. Colette's fea- 
tures, but she dryly answered, " He has chosen to have 
it so." 
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" They will make him forget his own country and 
his home," said Anne. 

" He has chosen it himself." 

" They will scoff at his integrity and uprightness ; 
they will get him to bargain away his holiour." 

A bright, transient glow flitted like a flame across 
Mdlle. Colette's thin forehead, but her dry voice still 
answered, " He has chosen his own lot." 

" I do beseech you, aunt, let me go with him 1" said 
Anne, earnestly petitioning. 

Colette replied, "I forbid you to insist upon this 
any longer!" 

" Then, aunt, say at least that you will think over 
what I ask you. I beg, I beseech of you, think it over !" 

" The gardener must have done hoeing the carrots," 
said Mdlle. Colette, coldly. " It is time to give him 
some further orders." Anne felt that she was dis- 
missed, and she left the room. 
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THE INNER FIBRE. 

Those were strange days that followed. Colette had 
become as mute as Marie Louise, and Anne as dumb 
as Colette. No one in the house spoke except when 
Mdme. Drassart and her daughter, who had taken a vast 
fancy to Anne, came and spent some time in the sitting- 
room, which they filled with noise. These visits were 
a great weariness to Mdlle. Colette, yet Anne seemed 
to wish them to be repeated, for she returned them 
with an exactness that was unlike her usual self. She 
had by no means given up her plan of going to Paris 
with Herv^, and for the first time in her life she set 
every force in motion to induce Mdlle. Colette to reverse 
her decision. Every night, when she had gone with 
her old aunt to her room door, she failed not to slip in 
through the half-opened door these words : " You will 
think over what I asked you, aunt, wiU you not?' 
And for a whole fortnight a dry cough had been the 
only answer from Mdlle. Colette. 
Herve, not having the least idea of Anne's intention. 
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xiivided his time between going to Kerlouis, where he 
took her with him, and making preparations for his 
own departure. He was very seldom in Mdlle. Colette's 
room, whose mind was much occupied by the sale of 
the oflSice. Herve pushed on this sale ^ith vigour, 
and it was clear that he was in a hurry to have it 
over, and to escape from her regrets and fears as well 
as Anne's. 

One evening, just in the twilight, he came into the 
sitting-room just as Anne had lit the little taUow candle 
which threw its feeble light through the vast silent 
chamber. Herv^ leant against the great wardrobe 
opposite Mdlle. Colette's spinning-wheel, and said with- 
out preamble, "Aunt, I have at last found a purchaser 
for my office." 

Thinking the news important, Mdlle. Colette stopped 
her wheel. 

" Do you mean a purchaser in earnest she said. 
" Quite in earnest." 
" A moneyed man ?' 
"A moneyed man." 

" Is he a man to be depended on, for no discredit 
ought to attach to a business which has borne our 
name ?" 

" He is really a capable man. He began by taking 
a little country office, in which he was formerly clerk, 
and he has succeeded so well that he is able to pur- 
•chase mine at a good price." 

" How much, Herve ?' 

" Forty thousand francs." 
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Mdlle. Colette's head gave a decided nod of appro- 
bation^ as she said, It has certainly not gone down in 
your hands, Herv6 She lifted up her spectacles, 
and looking fixedly at her nephew, said, "You are 
giving up the foundation of a good fortune." 

Herv^ made no answer, and seeing the uselessness 
of remark, Mdlle. Colette said, " When are the papers 
to be signed 

" Now directly. I am only waiting for your consent." 

" I give it you. Forty thousand francs is a good 
price. When do you go ?' 

*' In a week's time, if you think well, aunt.*' 

Mdlle. Colette turned to Anne, who was sewing 
silently in her usual place, and asked, " Are Herve's 
things ironed ?" 

"Yes, aunt.'' 

Mdlle. Colette looked at H^rv^, and settling her 
distaff, she said, "You are free!" and began to spin 
again. Herv6 left the room, and the door had scarcely 
shut behind him, when Anne was standing before 
Mdlle. Colette with a manner which so awakened her 
attention, that she dropped the hand stretched out for 
the flax, and exclaimed, " What ! again 

"Yes, again," replied Anne with trembling lips. 
" Herv^'s fortune and honour are in question, aunt." 

" For a whole fortnight you have been saying that. 
It is childishness, Anne. A man ought to know how 
to take care of both for himself." 

But if he loses them both in that dreadful lone- 
liness of his life in Paris 
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" I haye told you before, he has chosen this himself/' 
" Aunt Colette, I hoped you would have been con- 
vinced, or at least that your decision would have been 
changed before this," replied Anne, whose eyes were 
full of tears. " You have seen something of the people 
who are dragging him to Paris, and you know the 
dangers that he will run. I have the settled convic- 
tion that my presence will be a safeguard to him." 

Mdlle. Colette fixed her eyes upon the girl with 
something that spoke of indecision, and tapped her 
forehead with her withered fingers, as if to retain 
the will that was about to escape her. The signifi- 
cance both of the look and gesture were not lost upon 
Anne. 

" Will you take this responsibility upon you. Aunt 
Colette ?" she continued, clasping her hands. " Ah \ 
think what it will be ! It is not only a (juestion of 
prudence, but possibly of his faith also. How many 
men who go to live in Paris have become renegades. 
These people, who are getting hold of Herv^ frighten 
me. Believe me, he will lose his religion in such sur- 
roundings as those." 

Again a vivid flush passed over Mdlle. Colette's 
parchment-like brow, and she shivered visibly under 
her merino shawL The innermost fibres of her being 
were touched. 

"And what looks to me the supreme danger of all,'' 
added Anne, seeing that her last blow had struck 
liome, " is the risk of certain influences in Paris. I do 
not know how these people manage it, for I do not 

6 
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know what sort of falsehood and scoffs they use ; but 
for a time at least, they succeed in killing the faith in 
the souls of the ignorant, as well as of educated men, 
of the simple-liearted as well as the most intelligent. 
Now I feel sure that if I were in Paris, living with Her^'e 
the same life of prayer and of home-influence as here, 
he would not become faithless to God, nor a traitor to 
the Church." She paused, but Mdlle. Colette's lips 
were still closed. " It would cost me a great deal to 
leave you," Anne went on. "All my sacrifice would 
be to leave you, aunt.^' 

A low, calm voice answered, "It does not signify 
about me ; I have never thought of myself." 

" Let me imitate you, then," Anne quickly replied. 

Mdlle. Colette did not answer, but remained per- 
fectly still for ten minutes, with her head bent down, 
then, suddenly lifting it up, said, " I give you leave. 
Ever since I saw the people who are taking him away, 
I, also, have been in a fever of grief. I might be able 
to bear that Herv^ should lose his means, the esteem 
in which he is held, his reputation and his honourable 
name, but not that he should lose his religious belief. 
If there never has been a cowardly, dishonourable, 
treacherous Darganec, it is because there never has 
yet been a Darganec unfaithful to his God.'' 

"Then I have only now to ask Herve's consent," 
said Anne, getting up with a charming smile. 

" Go and find him directly, my dear^ and let there 
be an end of all this,'' said Mdlle. Colette, putting her 
foot on the treadle of her wheel. 
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Anne felt her way along the corridor, and when she 
had reached the gravelled courtyard, looked up and 
saw some brightness shining through the twilight 
gloom, in which the neighbouring buildings were 
almost lost. She opened the turret door, ascended 
the spiral staircase, and went into the office, where 
Herv^ was writing at his desk by the light of a little 
tallow candle. As the door opened he looked up and 
saw Anne. 

" What are you writing V she said. 

" The power of attorney that I must leave here,^^ he 
said in a low voice. After a moment's pause Anne 
leant with one arm upon the pile of papers at the 
comer of the desk, and said, " Are you quite happy 
now, Herve ?" 

He looked at her steadily. " I am horribly mise- 
rable!" he said, bitterly; "but I shall not be any 
longer miserable in a dull square, or between four 
lime-trees, four walls, and four streams." 

" You will not be sorry to leave Quimperl^ ?" 

"Yes, later on, when strength, activity, and the 
energy of life are spent, I shall probably like to 
come back, for I love my own country passion- 
ately." 

" But Paris life bewitches you T' 

" It attracts me — I am taking my stock of liberty, 
independence, settled tastes, and imchanging resolves 
there. You know me very well, Anne, and you know 
all the hidden weariness, and the live wounds that are 
hidden under the calm of my outward bearing, much 
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love, and some ambition. I am yielding now only to 
the lawful ambition of taking my place in a world 
where men's individualities are not set out in squares, 
like chessmen on a chess-board. In the depths of the 
events which have irrevocably decided my change 
in life, lies, I know, a certain social inferiority^ and 
nothing in any way binds me to submit to that in- 
feriority. Nevertheless, the life of labour, of experi- 
ments, of feeling one's way, and solitude, coming after 
my present calm, orderly, family life in which you 
take so prominent a place, will be for a long time 
very bitter to me. It would not be reasonable to 
allow your sweet, steadfast, devoted love, or the thou- 
sand acts of affection that you show, or the intercourse 
which has so united us together to outbalance the 
advantages of my future ; but, I confess, that it makes 
me miserable to leave it all and go and live in Paris 
like some kind of pariah." 

While Herve had been speaking, Anne's fece had 
become gradually radiant with joy, and she said, "As 
you have spoken of your own sorrow, Herve, I may 
express mine. Do you think life without you at 
Quimperl^ would be bearable to me 

Herv^ started, and said, with hesitation, " Women 
have their habits, and occupations, and home ways. 
You go out very little." 

" Because my life is centred in home. But what is 
it that makes it home to me ? It is not Aunt Colette, 
who says about three words in a day ; or Aunt Marie 
Louise, who asks if I remember such and such things. 
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which happened before I was bom. You are my life, 
Herve, and you only." 

" And what about your friends ?" 

" Fransdza has her own bright life, which has nothing 
in common with my dull ways. Louise is going away 
from Quimperle almost directly. No one else knows 
or cares for me, for they were not part of my lonely 
<5hUdhood." 

" But there is always God, Anne. We are speaking 
seriously, and I can see how the thought of Him fills 
up your life." 

" God is in Paris just as He is at Quimperle, Herve." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that it seems to me possible to go to Paris 
with my dear pariah, and to lead there the same kind 
of home life that we lead at Quimperle ; and to be 
your sister and housekeeper in Paris just as I am here." 

" I am struck dumb," said Herve, greatly touched. 
"I should never have ventured to think of such a thing." 

" It was my place to propose it, Herv^." 

" Aimt Colette would never agree to such an expa- 
triation." 

" She has given her consent." 

" It is not possible !" 

" And even heartily consented." 

" I cannot get over it," said Herv6. " However," he 
added, smiling, " the thought of my socks and white 
<5<dlars may, perhaps, have had some weight." 

" Loving hearts think of everything." 

" Yes, of everything," repeated Herve, with feeling; 
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" or how could you have thought of coining with me 
to Paris? But ought I to accept such a sacrifice? 
Business life in Paris is an all-devouring life. You 
will be alone three quarters of the time." 

" What does that matter, if, when business is over, 
you come back and find me there V 

" It would certainly be very pleasant to find you 
there," said Herve, earnestly; " but how would it be pos- 
sible to set up house in Paris upon such small means T 

'* I shall save you money, you may be sure," replied 
Anne. 

" I do not like to think of you alone in Paris, with 
one of those servants whom you cannot yet imagine, 
my poor sister." 

" But why should I have a Paris servant, Hervfe T' 

" We must have a servant." 

" Yes, and I shall take Maia." 

Herve smiled, and said, "She would not leave 
Quimperle." 

" She will do what I wish her to do. She is devoted 
to us." 

There was a pause, and then Herve said, " Think it 
over, Anne, and, if you have heart and courage enough,, 
come with me." 

" Both one and the other have made their distinct 
suggestions, Herve. I am going with you. Good 
night, brother." 

" Good night, sister ; good-bye till to-morrow !" 

This reached Anne just as she was shutting the 
door. She opened it again, and said, " For always !" 
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WHY MADEMOISELLE COLETTE LAUGHED. 

Mdlle. Colette and her quilled cap, her satin cloak, 
and her red umbrella, are once more exciting the 
population of the Rue du Ch&teau. For, especially to 
the population of children, Mdlle. Colette is like those 
sleeping princesses in fairy tales, whose enchanted 
palaces are sometimes to be seen, but themselves 
never ; for it is only on Sunday mornings that Mdlle. 
Colette goes out, and she has returned home again by 
the time that the children of Quimperl^ are opening 
their eyes. 

If the parents liked offering a respectful greeting to 
the ancient lady, the children were always glad to 
indulge their equally respectful curiosity in staring at 
the dress of another day, and at the faca which be- 
longs to another world than theirs. They walked 
before her, and behind her, they surrounded her on all 
sides, and, in order to get a better view, they stood 
almost under her nose. 

But old age in general, and Mdlle. Colette in par- 
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ticular, were respected by the little folks of QuimperM, 
and the old lady was not at all shocked at being sub- 
mitted to this inspection. From purely mechanical 
imitation, and not out of mimicry, several little figures 
began directly to walk stiffly, and with measured 
steps ; several little mouths became firmly closed ; and 
several little heads began to shake in cadence, instead 
of turning with that weathercock movement which 
belongs to them. 

On this particular day, Mdlle. Colette was walking 
towards the unknown, that is, the railway station. 
Herv^ and Anne are about to start for Paris, and, as 
formerly she always accompanied the people who left 
her by the diligence, so now she is going to see them 
into the train, which she has never yet beheld, even in ■ 
a picture. 

She would not get into that modem vehicle called 
an omnibus, which stops in front of her peaceful old 
house ; but she had the luggage put into it, as well as 
Marie Louise and Anne. She herself walked to the 
station with Herv^ and Maia, who, she said, ought 
not to accustom herself to driving about, as God had 
given her, like herself, most excellent legs. Colette 
went through the Place au Lait and Gorr^er Bridge, 
and ascended the hill with difficulty, leaning on her 
umbreUa. At the summit she began to open her eyes ; 
the station was in sight, and she shook her head at 
the new bright buildings. To her mind they were an 
evidence that strangers were frontlessly transplanting 
their new-fangled ways to the sacred soil of Brittany ; 
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all sorts of novelties, rails, glazed tUes, flowers, cox- 
combries, and follies known by various senseless, high- 
sounding names. 

Herv^ led the way across the yard, in which there 
was a little hubbub of carriages and travellers that 
sounded wonderful to Mdlle. Colette, and he settled 
the old lady close to the great glass door which opened 
into the station, where the train leaving for Quimper 
was already in. As it began to move out, the oldest 
inhabitant of Quimperl^ fixed her stony eyes upon the 
mysterious engine. Leaning with both hands upon 
her red umbrella, Mdlle. Colette stood perfectly silent 
and still, but with rapt attention. That new sight 
mightily stirred up her feelings; her petrified face 
suddenly flamed into life; the eyes shining under those 
transparent lids shot forth keen glances ; the smooth 
parchment brows contracted painfully ; while the rigid 
neck bent forward. 

"Nothing will ever astonish me any more," she 
said, in a low voice. " I am no longer surprised at the 
changes I see in people, nor their new habits, nor their 
altered tastes. This invention unravels every mystery 
that was inexplicable to me." 

" I am glad to hear it, aunt," said Hervd " Com- 
paring past times with the present, you will now be 
juster towards the present and its requirements. This 
one invention must prove to you with what kind of 
stride the age marches on its progress." 

" It proves to me that men have become most inge- 
nious, and exceedingly capable," said Colette, reflec- 
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tively. Then turning her keen eyes on Herve, she 
asked in her most decided tone : " Is the world better, 
or greater than it was, Herv^ ?" 
Herve made no answer. 

" Yes, or no T repeated Mdlle. Colette, folding her 
thin hands energetically over the handle of the um« 
brella. " Yes, or no, Herve V 

" Better ? Greater T said Herve, doubtfully. 

" Yes. I do not say cleverer, more skilful, richer, or 
more diplomatic; but better and greater? for, after 
all, there is progress and progress." 

" France is in a flourishing state, aunt ; very flourish- 



" Is it flourishing at the root, Herve — at the root, 
and in the marrow of its bones ? I mean in its charac- 
ter and morals V 

"No," he replied. "There is more talent, vaster 
wealth, greater industrial skill, but there is perhaps 
less of what you would call character." 

A singular laugh broke from Mdlle. Colette's withered 
lips. She threw back her head, and stretching out her 
thin hands towards the train which was rushing noisy, 
smoky, and panting, towards Quimper, she exclaimed 
ironically : " Then will you tell me what is the use of 
all that? What is the good of all that iron, and 
smoke, and flame ? What good does it do men to 
travel so much and te live so fast, if it makes them 
neither better nor greater, and if so much running 
about only softens and shrivels them up ? Ah ! there 
is one thing that is better than all human inventions. 
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and that is Principle ; and if Principle is to vanish 
with all these new ideas, we are losing the solid 
ground under our feet, so I will ask you again of 
what use is all that V She paused to gather breath, 
and went on as if to herself in a low voice. " Men 
no longer talk like men, and women no longer be- 
have like Christian women. The labourer forsakes hi& 
plough, and the shopman leaves his own counter, the 
Breton leaves his own country, and I can see clearly 
that they one and all are losing their faith in God and 
the love of their duties. Ah ! that is all we have gained 
by these iron coaches flying along like the wind, and 
bringing down strange people upon us who have no 
religion, and at whose door I lay the pestilence of un- 
belief which has broken out in our country." 

Colette's voice, which she had raised to a singular 
height, ended in hoarse, loud tones ; and then letting 
her head and hands fall together with the ominous 
words she had uttered, she suddenly returned to her 
usual peaceful, rigid, petrified manner. The ice-crust 
which covered the volcano had split under the inner 
fire, but when it had flamed out the ice formed over it 
again. She turned away from the station-house and 
sat down in a comer, where Marie Louise, Anne, and 
Herv^ soon joined her. 

Anne was grave and pale, but perfectly calm. She 
felt most deeply leaving her old relations and Quim- 
perle, but she would not let Herv^ know the full mea- 
sure of her sacrifice, and she carefully hid her feelings 
from him. 
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Louder noises were soon heard in the waiting-room, 
nothing of which escaped Mdlle. Colette, who mentally 
followed the movement to and fro with wonderful in- 
terest. Her withered lips often parted with the ex- 
clamation, " What a bustle !" — which would have 
amused people really accustomed to travel. 

But there came a moment when her exclamation 
seemed quite justified. More than common noise was 
heard in the station-yard, various sounds of rattling 
and clashing harness, and loud voices exclaiming. 
Anne got up mechanically to see what was the cause 
of it, when it was suddenly accounted for by the en- 
trance of a large, lively party of people, among whom 
was the Chevalier de K^rouarn, booted and spurred, 
and Fransdza in a riding-haibt, which became her re- 
markably. The eleven suitors were now reduced to 
two, and one of these two was just going away. 
Franseza, even surrounded as she was, saw Herv6, 
and smiled pleasantly at Anne before disappearing into 
the first-class waiting-room with several ladies of her 
party. Herve, who had been much disturbed at this 
apparition, stammered out something unintelligible 
about the luggage, and went towards the door ; but 
stopped on the threshold, for a smart carriage was just 
driving into the yard. Noemi Drassart, in her usual 
flame-coloured feathers with a Little much-belaced 
groom beside her, was driving the pair of frisky 
horses, while her father and uncle quietly sat smoking 
in the back part of the waggonette. As soon as M. 
Drassart saw Herve, he touched his daughter on the 
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sboulder, and she immediately drew up ; then saying 
a few rapid words in a low voice to his brother, he 
jumped out and came up to Herv^, saying as he 
glanced at the dial — 

" I am very glad to be in time — I think the train 
must be late." 

" By twenty minutes," Herve replied, shaking the 
gloved hand held out to him. 

" Glad of it," said M. Drassart, " for I reckoned on 
seeing you before you left, my dear Darganec." Then,, 
taking a large envelope from the inner pocket of hi& 
overcoat, he added, " There, this is a most important 
paper which you must give our partner to-morrow. 
Where^shall you be ?" 

" Hdtel des Missions, Rue de Bac." 

M. Drassart's smile was sarcastic. " Come, come • 
go to the Great Hotel. The Rue de Bac is not Paris. 
Is it possible you had the idea of putting up in the 
Faubourg S. Germain 1" 

** When I settle finally, I had some idea of being 
near my old relations, whom you have seen at Pouldu 
—the MM. Bihannic." 

" Where do they live ?" 

" Rue Cuvier, near the Jardin des Plantes." 

M. Drassart impatiently waved his hand as he said — 

My dear fellow, that is ridiculous ! You would be 
too far off from the centre of business. Lodge in 
the Rue Vivienne, Rue Feydeau, Rue Rivoli, Rue 
de la Banque, Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin, as you 
choose, but do be in the midst of things, in the 
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centre ! Go you and see our acting man, and he will 
make you comfortable somewhere in our neighbour- 
hood." 

"I will," replied Herve. "And I wiU make my 
choice when I am on the spot." 

Just then, Anne and Maia appeared at the door, and 
Anne beckoned to him to go to her. Herv6 went a 
little way towards her. 

" The wicket is open, Herv^," said Anne, scrupu- 
lously returning M. Drassart's bow. 

" Could you take the tickets, Anne ?" 

" Which class for Maia, Herv^ ?" 

"The same as our own — second." Anne disap- 
peared. 

" Is your sister going to Paris ?" asked M. Drassart 
in amazement. 

" Yes, we have never been separated, and she is so 
good as to accompany me." 

" You don*t mean that she is going to remain with 
you there ?" 

" Yes, I am taking with me a whole Quimperlian 
household. That reminds me that we have a world 
of luggage to register, and I really cannot shift that 
burthen on my sister. May I go ? I will come back 
again." 

" Certainly. I will wait for you here." 

Herve went into the waiting-room, and M. Drassart 
turned back to the carriage, where Noemi was still 
holding the reins, and in which MarceUin was still 
smoking. The latter leant over the rail of the wag- 
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gonette, and said, " Are you still in love with your 
prize V 

Something like a frown was seen on the inspector's 
ivory face. 

" Less so than I was. There will be much more to 
get rid of than I imagined. The simpleton ! Would 
you believe that he was actually thinking of going to 
vegetate in the Jardin des Plantes, and that he is bur- 
thening himself with his sister, and that comic-opera 
shepherdess by way of a servant ! It needs to come 
into Brittany to see such things !" 

" Oh, Brittany ! It is one gi'eat oyster-bed !" ex- 
claimed Noemi, audaciously sticking her little booted 
foot on the iron carriage rail. 

" But you are still holding on to your lawyer ?" said 
Marcellin. 

" I should think so ! There is any amount of 
intelligence, energy, and trustworthiness, and we shall 
get the good of them all." 

"What will you do with his trustworthiness?' 
sneeringly asked Marcellin. 

" That's a home-thrust, father !" said Noemi, bursting 
into a loud laugh. 

It is a good warranty for us, Marcellin," gravely 
replied Eugene. " His accounts will not want looking 
over. Later on, I hope to make him more reasonable. 
I feel that we must go gently now, and cover things 
up a little — wrap them up well, in fact, for he will be 
for some time infected with what I like to call Bre- 
tonTierie, But Paris will soon rub all that rust off. 
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only we must keep him well in hand, and throw him 
immediately into the midst of the volcano. If that 
sister and servant do not decamp it, three months' 
time, my plans will certainly fall through. I reckon 
upon you for infecting that Celt with a fresh fever, 
Marcellin. He is touched already with the fever of 
ambition, that for gold will follow, and all the rest 
will come after. He was actually going to take on 
board as pilots those two old wiseacres of Pouldu, 
two great-coated monks ! These Bretons really are 
beyond everything !" 

" Beyond everything !" repeated Noemi, slashing her 
whip. 

"And end by being no better than other folks,'" 
added Marcellin, with his freezing satire. 

"Worse, often; yet there is always inside some 
tough troublesome sort of fibre. The most corrupt 
of them all have revivals of scrupulosity, aspirations 
after what is honourable, moments of integrity, and 
passing frenzies for recovering themselves and expi- 
ating what they have done. I am never sure of them 
in certain kinds of business on account of this quality, 
which they get I don't know where." 

"Out of their religious belief — ^in which they are 
brutalised when quite young," said Marcellin, gently 
shaking the ashes from his cigar. 

"Very likely. But even that has its good side, 
especially to begin with, and when business is not of 
a troublesome kind. But here comes my King Ar- 
thur. Let us be serious." 
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Herv^ came forward, and bowing to Noemi, shook 
hands with Marcellin, and standing by his future chief, 
listened attentively to his last instructions. 

Meanwhile, Mdlle. Colette, Marie Louise^ Anne, and 
M^ stayed quietly in their comer. Colette still cast 
an icy glance upon the passers-by, and Marie Louise 
looked about her vaguely with her tintless eyes. 
Anne was bidding farewell, with sadness in her face, 
to the leaden sky, when the sound of her own name, 
distinctly called, made her look round. Frans^za de 
Kerouam was standing before her with her riding- 
whip in her hand^ and looking at the same time red, 
pale, and much moved. She bent her noble figure 
respectfully to Mdlle. Colette, and repeated — 

" Anne, do come with me." 

Anne got up, and Frans^za, taking her arm, led her 
to the closed door of the waiting-room. 

" It is not true that you are going to live in Paris, is 
it V* she said in an agitated voice. 

" I am going to live in Paris, Franseza. It is, indeed, 
too true." 

"WithHerv^r 

Herv^ and Frans&a had been much together in 
their childhood and youth, and with the pleasant, 
familiar habit of small towns, had often called each 
other by their Christian names. 

"Yes, with Hervd" 

Frans^za's emotion became still more visible. Her 
beautiful brows seemed drawn together. Her charm- 
ing mouth drooped with pain, and her proud height, 
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so nobly upright, bent more and more as she said, in a 
voice full of feeling, " My father told me everything 
yesterday. Your brother was easily discouraged, 
Anne." 

" Was he mistaken in that, Fransdza 

Her most expressive face was wrung with pain as 
she stammered out : " My heart says yes, but my head 
no. My dear father's one life-long dream was to 
have an officer as his son-in-law. This is the only 
point he obstinately holds io about me. I cannat 
oppose him ; I can never make my father imhappy." 

"Ahl" replied Anne. "I always thought Herve 
was deceiving himself, and was only struggling with 
impossibilities." 

Franseza bowed her head lower, stanmiering out — 
" I was not much wiser than he was, and I have been 
so unhappy since I have known it all." 

"Poor Seza!" said Anne, soothingly, placing both 
hands upon her friend's shoulders. " It was time to 
bring it to an end." 

"Yes, yes; but it is rather too late," sighed Fran- 
seza, yielding to the embrace, while Anne said in a low 
voice, 

" Could not your father be persuaded V 

" He told me it was impossible." 

" Ah ! well, I suppose it is impossible, certainly." 

Franseza drew herself up and said impetuously. 

Not that, at least as you understand it ; but it is 
impossible for me to make my father imhappy, or to 
rebel against his wishes and go my own way." 
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" Oh ! there must be no rebellion, Franseza. Herv€ 
has submitted ; let us do the same. Good-bye, good- 



" Good-bye, Anne. Pity me, pray for me ! I cannot 
tell if people will say now, as they have done before, 
* as happy as the heiress of Koat-an-Abat,' but it is no 
longer true." 

She kissed Anne, and vanished into the first-class 
waiting-room just as Herve re-appeared in the general 
one. 

The rush of departure was just going on, and the 
passengers pressed towards the glass doors, which were 
now wide open. Herv^ and Anne loaded themselves 
with their small baggage, and kissed the two old ladies, 
who had stood up to bid farewell. Mdlle. Colette's 
face was sad and solemn, while Marie Louise was in 
actual despair. The arrangements made, and her own 
coming to the station, had worked certain vague ideas 
of separation into her indistinct mind ; but when the 
fact drew nearer, and stared her in the face, her over- 
burthened heart swelled, and casting a frightened look 
at the steaming engine which was about to carry away 
the two creatures she so fondly loved, she burst into 
tears. 

" Come, children, set out, and let us have no weak- 
ness !" cried Mdlle. Colette in a positive voice. "Marie 
Louise, give me your arm." ' 

The words came just in time. Marie Louise started, 
and at the sound of the voice she had never disobeyed, 
she mechanically drew close to her sister, who seized her 
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arm and dragged her out of the waiting-room, while 
Herve, Anne, and Maia were vanishing through the 
other door. But in the yard dismay was again de- 
picted upon Marie Louise's face, and with a sudden 
movement she turned again towards the station, groan- 
ing in a bewildered way, " Oh ! stop them, we shall 
never see them any more !" 

Mddle. Colette leant with her thin hand forcibly 
upon her sister's arm, who seemed almost beyond her 
own control, saying, " We shall see them again ; I am 
certain they will come back. Marie Louise, if you 
tremble like that, I really cannot stand on my legs," 
she said, imperiously, " and yet now you are the only 
support I have left." 

These words, which sounded so strangely from the 
lips of the energetic old lady of eighty years, acted 
with the force of an enchanter's wand upon Marie 
Louise, and she immediately regained her tranquil 
composure. Furtively wiping away her tears, she 
became absorbed in her duties as guide, and walked 
docilely towards the town, fulfilling exactly the same 
office as that usually carried out by Mdlle. Colette's 
red umbrella, which she now flourished triumphantly 
in her one free hand. 

While this sorrowful pair took the road to Quimperld, 
a larger and more deeply excited party pursued the 
way to Koat-an-Abat. The eleven suitors were now 
reduced to the solitary Lieutenant de Kerbar, who 
was remaining the chevalier's guest till— according to 
Quimperlian rumour — he hoped to get something 
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better. He was trotting his horse beside Franseza, 
when she suddenly drew bridle, and began to say- 
something in a low voice to her father. Then the 
chevalier beckoned to the coachman to stop, as the 
caJfeche was taking Mdme. de Kerbar back to Koat- 
an-Abat. 

^ " Cousin," said the chevalier, " Franseza has remem- 
bered that she has business which must be done at 
Quimperle, therefore I must leave you to go to Koat-an- 
Abat with Edmond. We shall be there almost as soon 
as you are." 

Mdme. de Kerbar smiled her acquiescence, and the 
father and daughter rode off at a great pace, and were 
soon out of sight. 

" I shall go after them, mamma," said Edmond, much 
discomposed, as he nearly put his horse's head in at 
the carriage window. " Franseza bade me not, but I 
shall go." 

" Are you still angry, then ?" asked Mdme. de Kerbar, 
serenely. 

"Yes. Franseza really has the most unbearable 
character ! When we were leaving the station, I just 
^laid to her, jestingly, ' So then, cousin, Childe Harold 
is gone V and she has been pouting ever since !" 

" Who do you call ' ChHde Harold V " 

"Why, that lawyer Darganec, over whose sister 
Franseza was crying so ridiculously just now." 

"That young man who danced with her at the 
Bird Fair ?" 

" The very same." 
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"I thought I understood he was only going on a 
journey to Paris." 

" No, he is gone to live there with his sister." • 

" Ah !" exclaimed Mdme. de Kerbar, joyfully. " Well^ 
Edmond, where are you going now?" she asked, as 
her son made his horse spring round. 

" To Quimperle. If it makes Franseza angry I shall 
break entirely with her, for my patience is all run out. 
You and my uncle may say what you like, mamma, 
but I shall never be anything more to her than a 
cousin. I will finish it all." 

"Just at the very moment when you are going to 
succeed. Very good, there is a young man all over V 
said Mdme. de Kerbar, with displeasure. " Edmond, 
will you listen to me ?" 

And the mother leant towards her son as if to speak 
to him in confidence. 

" Yes, mamma," he replied, leaning down from his 
saddle. 

" The chevalier has distinctively made choice of 
you," she said ; " and I know that Fransdza does not 
dislike you. We are going away the day after to- 
morrow, to come back in a week, and in about a 
month's time we will make our formal application for 
the marriage. I feel convinced that you will be ac- 
cepted, if you will only follow my advice." 

" Tell me what you think, mamma." 

" Begin now by showing some consideration for her 
feelings about her friends going away. Just when she 
is unhappy you joke about it, which is not the way to 
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I like Franseza. Do you understand 

ave been a brute. I will gallop on 

pardon !" 

hack with me. You can show her 
1 y for what you said, and during the 
l oraain of our visit, dp not tease her 
unhappy, for she seems to me really 

ISO her. I have been a fool !" 
Edmond gave the coachman his orders 
.vay, while Mdme. de Kerbar leant back 
•iishions as the caliche swung round, and 
herself, "Everything comes out as we wish 
\y know how to wait patiently." 




CHAPTER X. 



IN THE DEPTHS. 

Anne can no longer fix her deep but unconscious eyes 
upon the quivering line of poplars which is reflected in 
the clear waters of the Isole. She now looks out on 
a line of palaces commanding from the second floor to 
the right the huge gilt wings of the statues on the 
new opera-house. Herv^ had taken M. Drassart's ad- 
vice, and, at the cost of some expenditure, had settled 
himself and Anne in one of the best quarters in Paris, 
the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Probably more than one of the curious neighbours 
had been amazed at the picture framed at certain 
moments of the day in the carved window-frame oppo- 
site him. He may have questioned within himself 
how that girl came there, between the two haughty 
caryatids, on the balcony. She was so young and so 
grave, so beautiful without seeming to be aware of her 
own beauty, and her shy eyes seemed utterly unable 
to meet the admiring gaze of the looker-on. As far 
as Anne was concerned, there might have been no 
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neighbours at all, for there was nothing in all Paris to 
her but Herv6, and she lived in those smart well-fur- 
nished rooms just as a wood bird lives and wearies in 
a gilded cage. Since her coming to the great city, 
she had made a pilgrimage to Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, had admired the Saint Chapelle and Notre 
Dame, had glanced at the chief public buildings, and 
had exchanged several visits with Mdme. Drassart and 
her uncles, the Bihannics. But she was interested in 
one thing only, which was, striving to build her snug, 
pretty, Quimperlian nest in that Paris volcano, and to 
preserve in that alien circle those cherished home 
habits which draw a magnetic chain round the hearth- 
stone, that Herv^ might be kept within it and saved. 
By the ingenuity which she displayed in a thousand 
ways, she had succeeded in making a real Breton home 
in the very middle of the Boulevard, and Herve was 
still able to lead a tranquil Quimperl^ life in the centre 
of Paris. He acknowledged to Mai'a that he missed 
her wholesome, savoury cookery in. those famous res- 
taurants to which the Drassarts dragged him on great 
business days ; and he told Anue, that after a whole 
day spent over accounts, he was only too glad to rest 
and read in peace with her beside him. Still, there 
were other days when Herve was irresistibly carried 
away by the Parisian stream ; days when the feverish 
excitement of affairs drew him more and more away 
from the pleasant home evenings spent alone with his 
sister. 

Just now, Anne was waiting for him. A large stand 
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held their two dishes, and Maia, with flushed cheeks^ 
was incessantly running from the tiny dining-room ta 
the tiny kitchen, in which, imknown to Anne, she had 
shed floods of tears during the first days of their abode 
in the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Poor Maia ! In that kind of dungeon-cell which now 
scantily measures out the air to her lungs, and in front 
of that elegant, economical cooking-stove, which, like 
everything else, was gilt ; while forced to hold inter- 
course with the lady at the lodge, who gives herself 
the airs of an empress while disdainfully pulling the 
cord to let her in at the door — in the midst of all this, 
she regrets more than ever the huge kitchen and vast 
kitchen range at the Rue du Chateau. She weeps 
even at the thought of her own poverty-stricken cot- 
tage home at Pont-Aven. For, believe me, reader, 
Maia would willingly exchange the apartment, the 
whole house, with its balconies and caryatids, the 
lodge and its splendid decorations, for the least little 
clay hut at her own Pont-Aven. And if her dear 
mistress Anne were not there with her through 
every hour of the day, Maia would take her little 
package under her arm, and walk all through the 
great city to seek out the railway which would take 
her back to her own country, where she could be far, 
far away from her economical cooking-stove, the bal- 
conies, caryatids, and the empress at the lodge. 

" M. Herve is never in time now," Maia suddenly 
said, appearing again in the dining-room. " These people 
in Paris are making him lose all his good habits." 
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" Punctuality among the rest, Maia," replied Anne^ 
with a sorrowful smile. '*You are right, but Paris, 
business is not like business at Quimperl^." 

" Neither the business, nor anything else," said Mala, 
contemptuously smiling at the idea of the economical 
cooking-stove, the secret object of her detestation. 

Anne went out into the balcony, and in order to see 
the Boulevard, stretched her pretty head under the 
bent elbow of the caryatid. 

" Oh ! take care !" exclaimed Maia, seizing the skirt 
of her gown. "Take care not to knock your head 
against that horrible woman's arm and make your- 
self giddy. One's head soon turns on this balcony, 
mam'selle. It is just for all the world like going 
across the weir of a mill-stream !" 

Anne, not paying much attention to her remarks, 
leant still farther forward, and saw Herve turning the 
corner of the Kue Louis le Grand. 

"There he is!" she joyfully exclaimed. "You can 
bring in dinner, Maoa." 

" So much the better !" observed Maia. " For I can- 
not exist while my soup is standing on that gilt thing, 
that poisons us all if only one drop of water falls on it !" 

While thus critically disparaging her cooking-stove, 
Maia got herself into her kitchen, and when Herve 
came in the luncheon was steaming on the table. 
Herv^ had cast his skin, and it was scarcely possible 
to recognise the carelessly dressed Quimperl^ lawyer 
in this fashionable gentleman, who wore his well made 
clothes with such perfect ease. His countenance had 
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not changed in its general character ; no doubtful ray 
yet spoilt his piercing eyes, and there was still the 
same deep seriousness in his face. But a discerning 
eye could detect under his assumed indiiference a mind 
that was agitated, driven here and there, and unsettled ; 
an anxious, stirred-up, passionate nature, that neither 
knew where to find anchorage, nor into what port to 
steer his vessel. He smiled rather absently at Anne, 
and immediately sat down in his place at table. 

" Are you in a hurry, Herv6 V said Anne, as she 
helped him. 

"Very much in a hurry. Business in Paris is a 
wheel, a kind of infernal machine that is never quiet." 

" For everybody, Herv^ ? It seems to me that your 
chiefs do not slave quite so much at their aflFairs." 

A smile, no longer the sweet, frank smile which had 
lent such a charm to Herve's face, but a doubtful, 
satirical smile, gleamed on his lips as he replied, " They 
have their own way of taking their ease, but they are 
none the less swallowed up in business." 

" Then why did No^mi say the other day that her 
father did not set foot in the Corumissioners* office 
once a month T 

" The Commissioners' I" replied Herv6, shrugging 
his shoulders. " The Commissioners* is the least of 
his cares. He has certainly a post, and he does some- 
thing in the Exchequer, but his time is quite given up 
to his own affairs." 

" Then who attends to those of the government ?" 

" I can't tell you, nor could M. Drassart." 
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" Is that conscientious, Herv€ ?" 

Herve smiled as he took the dish Anne passed to him. 

" What a goose you are !" he said. " Nobody thinks 
of mixing up his conscience with the general run of 
his actions. A great number of the upper government 
officials are like Madame Benoiton * * never at home.' 
They never go to their offices at all." 

" Well, then, I must ask you again, where are they 1" 

" About other business that pays them better, and 
that they care for much more. And many of them are 
amusing themselves." 

"Then, Herve, they are unfaithful servants," said 
Anne, emphatically. " They are deceiving and robbing 
the country !" 

" They are only taking it in," replied Herv6, coolly. 
''Here, everybody takes everybody in, and no one 
seems to think it wrong or in any way wonderful." 
"No one T said Anne, much pained. 
"No one." 

"You really frighten me, Herv6," said Anne, who 
had grown pale. " Is Paris so irrecoverably corrupt ?" 

" It is deeply corrupted, certainly." Then he added, 
" And so is the world everywhere, only here corruption 
shows itself, proclaims its own doings, boasts of it ; and 
these sort of corrupt men declare that they are much 
better than the hypocrites who take little sips in pri- 
vate of the cup of evil-doing." 

"I like those who hide themselves better, Herv4" 
said Anne, sorrowfully. "It is true that they are 

* La FamiUe Benoiton^ a well-known French play. 
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worth just as little in God's sight ; but aa far as the 
mass of the people who follow others' example goes, 
hypocrisy is a sort of tribute to goodness." 
But it is always hypocrisy, Anne." 
" To boast of one's vices, to laud and spread them, 
«eem8 to me only scoflGing indifference, Herv6, not frank- 
ness. The few men I have met at M. Drassart's appeared 
to me of this sort when they talked of the things that 
are going on. Oh ! how disgusting these ways are, and 
how frightful to see God thus utterly banished from 
society !" 

" No doubt, God is still the citadel. When that has 
fallen, when there is no longer a firm, living faith in 
Him, men are apt to look at each other as game. Each 
one chooses his own special dominion over which to 
rule, and goes straight at his aim, despising all those 
ancient names which make things sacred." 

" But, Herve, that is horrible !" 

«ItiS80." 

" You think, then, that unbelief and materialism are 
gaining ground in a frightful way ?" 

" They are so everywhere, Anne, even among women. 
Noemi declared herself to be an atheist and positivist 
yesterday while I was there." 

" And her mother did not silence her, Herv6 ?" 

" Her mother only smiled, atid never saw how we 
were shrugging our shoulders." 

But, Herve, that sort of society in which women 
behave in that way caimot be good society. Have 
you not been deceived about these Drassarts 1" 
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" Not at all. Tliese women mix with distinguished 
people ; they only march at the head of the regiment, 
that is all. You seem annoyed, Anne, but what can 
be done ? To them God has gone out with the ideals 
which realistic men will not even hear of, such as 
Honour, Conscience, Patriotism. There is now one 
God, which is success, and ojie influence, which is 
money." 

" Even among women, Herve ?" 

"Among a certain set of women, of which Noemi 
Drassart will serve you as a specimen. She is very 
eccentric of her class, but that is the class. Unbelief 
among men is influencing the women and common 
people in our large towns. The teaching of the cate- 
chism is a constraint upon these people, just as it is 
felt to be a constraint in some kinds of business. At 
certain moments of life all Christian doctrine is hateful, 
because it is so terribly in the way." 

" Stop, Hervd 1" exclaimed Anne, with both her 
white hands over her face. "Don't tell me any more !" 

Herv6 looked at her with a peculiar expression, and 
said, with a sigh, " Poor Dove ! Why did you get into 
this Forest of Bondy T 

Anne's lips moved, but the coming words were in- 
audible. Then, smiling with difficulty, she answered, 
*^To make you brown bread cakes, Herve," and 
handed him the dish. "If I were not here, who 
would give you your favourite dish V 

"What! cakes, real cakes!" exclaimed Herve, de- 
lighted. 
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"Yes, I have got them made. Nothing is easier ^ 
and now I need have no more worries about Friday." 

"Ah ! it is true, it is Friday/' said Herv^. " BCave 
I eaten maigre to-day T 

" Strictly maigre^ according to the law of the Church." 

" The law of the Church !" Herve repeated, gaily. 

" That law which seems so universally despised at 
Paris ; but which we intend to respect." 

" Certainly, as long as it is possible." 

" It is always possible." 

" In Paris, Anne ?" said Herv^, doubtfully. 

" Yes, in Paris more easily than anywhere, for all 
provisions come from the country to Paris, vegetables, 
fish, fruit, everything. On other days the restaurants 
are crammed with fish, and every family in easy circum- 
stances has a dish of it. But to eat maigre on Fridays 
would be obedience to the law of the Church, and they 
do not choose to obey. I believe that these people sin 
more through their pride than through their greedi- 
ness." 

" Dove, Dove ! do not dipv your pink claws into such 
questions !" said Herve, getting up. " You will stain 
yourself!" 

He walked to the balcony, took out a cigar, lit it, 
and began to smoke, leaning against the right hand 
caryatid while Maia carried away the dinner things. 
His countenance, which had brightened up during his 
talk with Anne, gradually chilled under the air of the 
Boulevard, and when he again stooped under the green 
curtains, he looked so absorbed that Anne observed it. 
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"I have so much to do!" he answered, wearily, 
" and I see my way so little in this puzzle of business 
in which I am plunged !" 

" But only as an instrument, Herve V* 
" I beg your pardon," he said, haughtily. " An in- 
telligent instrument. These men cannot make me one 
of such stamping and counting machines as they have 
also in their employment. At some time, more or less 
near, I shall be their partner, and I am therefore try- 
ing to learn and to see my way, which is not easy. 
These Paris men, though they assume great frankness, 
only tell ifceir ideas, plans, and combinations by halves, 
and just when one thinks one has a clue out of the 
maze, suddenly an unseen skilful twitch catches it out 
of one's hands. I know that I am being trained, and 
I yield myself to the training ; turning to the right or 
leffc, studying now one question, then another, spending 
a week at one business, a fortnight at another. This 
interchange breaks me in to the most difficult and 
delicate matters of business, without risking or com- 
promising anything." 

" In short, you are quite satisfied ?" said Anne. 

" Yes. Do not wait dinner for me." 

" Again r 

"Certainly not." 

There was so much irritation in his tone^ that Anne 
said no more. 

" Have Mdme. Drassart and her daughter been here 
since Thursday ?" he asked, 

" They leffc their cards with Maaa yesterday." 
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" Why their cards T 

" Because I was not by way of being at home. I 
never receive people when you are not here." 

" That is not right. These people are smitten with 
you, probably, because you are not the least like 
themselves ; and that strange girl, No^mi, ought not 
to be aflFronted. What is the use of making her your 
enemy T 

"Indeed I never thought of such a thing," said 
Anne. 

" Well, then, let her come and see you. She will 
always be like herself, and we must take people as 
they are. I am sorry to find you are getting more and 
more shy of visitors. You see less of them in Paris 
then you did down at QuimperM, which is ridiculous." 

" I really cannot accept all their invitations." 

" Come, come ! I know you would much rather go 
and see our old uncles in the hermitage at the Jardin 
des Plantes, but that does me no good. I must tell you 
that the Drassarts are getting up a party of intimate 
friends, and it will be impossible for you to get out of 
it. It would make a coolness between me and my 
chiefs." 

"I would put up with anjrthing to prevent that, 
Herve." 

" Even change your dress ? No, but, seriously, I do 
beg of you to attend to that a little more. Observe 
how Noemi dresses, not to do the same, but to take 
some hints. Your simple style was charming at Quim<» 
perl4 but here it makes you remarkable." 
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" Do you really think so, Herve ?" said Anne, pity- 
ing him for his difficulty in saying it. 

" I am certain of it. I do not ask you to dress in 
that loud way Mdlle. Drassart does, nor in the ex- 
pensive gowns that are worn now ; but I should like a 
little more flow, distinction, or whatever indescribable 
something it is that is wanting." 

" Very good, Herve," said Anne, prettily plaiting up 
the curtain next her, so as not to seem to observe his 
manifest difficulty in speaking. " Trust me for finding 
out the ' indescribable something.' " 

" That is right ; and, above all things, do not be 
stingy. Go to some good shop, the Magasins du 
Louvre, for instance. And, now we are talking of 
these things, do see about Maia, and make her change 
her dress altogether. Her comic-opera costume is 
quite out of place here, and before long we shall find 
it most inconvenient." 

*' It would be very hard on her to change, Hervd I 
doubt even if she would do it." 

" Then she cannot go out with you on the Boule- 



" They do look at her a great deal, certainly," said 
Anne, reflectively. "When she passes, idle gapers 
even make a ring round her." 

" Which proves, by A plus B, that it must come to 
an end. Women are so little respected in the Boule- 
vard world ! Indeed, I really cannot have Mai'a go 
about with you any longer dressed up as she is." 

"That is a bargain, then," said Anne, smiling. 
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Maia and I are to become outwardly Parisians, and 
you are to be inwardly a good Christian and true 
Breton, and to begin with, to abstain on Fridays." 

" That because I like it/' said Herv^ taking up his 
hat. Then giving Anne one of those earnest looks 
peculiar to himself, he added, "And because it is 
right ! Their rhodomontade has not stultified me yet, 
you may be sure ; and among all these miserable pagan 
slaves, crawling at the feet of their stupid idols, I like 
to feel the blood of a free man rushing through my 
veins !" 

A proud smile emphasized his last words as he left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XL 



IN THE FASHION. 

Mam'selle, I think you are laughing with one eye 
and crying with the other," said Maiia, as Anne was 
putting on her walking things, while she listened 
mechanically to the doors shutting after Herv^. 

" Exactly so," replied Anne. " That is just what I 
am doing." 

" Are you going out 1" asked Maia, again. 

" Yes, and so are you." 

"Very good," said Maia, following her mistress, 
who went quickly down stairs, and, when on the 
Boulevard, turned in the direction of the Magasins du 
Louvre. She went on towards them, accompanied by 
Maia, who took the opportunity of talking as she 
went. 

" It is amazing how few really happy faces one sees 
in this Paris," said the independent Bretonne girl. " I 
am not speaking of those siUy men and women who 
laugh in one's face on the Boulevard. That is not 
being happy, for they are just like the poor drunkards 
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"when the cider-making comes round. But others,, 
there are so many who look as if they had something 
always on their minds. There is M. Herv6 ; not to 
chatter over him. Well, he has pretty well caught the 
fever too, and does not always look happy." 

"There are very few happy people anywhere, 
Maaa." 

" But at least they are either happy or unhappy. 
At home people either laugh or cry ; there is no mix- 
ture. When they laugh they don^t cry, and when 
they cry they don^t go out to parties. It is a queer 
country, this, mam^selle — ^a very queer country !" 

" Paris is not a country, Maia. It is a mixture of 
people of all countries. Here they speak aU languages^ 
and wear all costumes." 

" And some of them are queer ones, mam'selle ! Did 
you see yesterday a good old man, who had on a great 
cap of some sort of skin, a gown like a judge's, and a 
beard a yard long? All the urchins were running 
after him." 

" Which gave them something else to do than to run 
after you, Maia." 

*' Exactly mam'selle, and I was not sorry for it; for 
it does just vex one to be looked at like a wild beast 
And if it was only children it would not matter ; but 
those great fools of gentlemen put their queer spec- 
tacles on, and come and look at me when I am jusi 
under their noses. One of these fine days, I will flatten 
their ugly faces with a good fisticuff !" 

Maia held up her strong, brown fist, which had 
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never been slow to show itself to the insolent, to what- 
ever dass they belonged. 

"When you cease to attract attention, they wiU 
leave you in peace," replied Anne, seizing the occasion 
to let the fiery Quimperlian girl know what she was 
going to do. " As long as you remahi in Paris, it will 
really be better to dress like everybody else." 

"Mam^selle, you said I should never change my 
country dress !" said Maia, turning as red as a poppy. 

"Because I did not know what Paris was like, 
Maaa. I was told that here every one was free to do 
exactly as he pleased." 

" And one is not even free to wear one's korkerm"^ 
said Maia, ftiriously. 

" They can be worn ; but people make disagreeable 
remarks," replied Anne. " That is why I am going to 
get you a dress like the Paris girls, which will prevent 
your beipg annoyed by their impertinence." 

Maia stopped short, biting her nails with a gloomy, 
rebellious face. Then she said, in a changed voice, 
" Ky father ordered me not to wear any other dress." 

" You must understand me, Maia," said Anne, taking 
her gently into a doorway. " It is necessary only to 
to suit yourself a little to Paris ways as long as you 
are in Paris ; the very day we leave it, you shall put 
on your short petticoat and korkenn again." 

" I should think so," said Maia, " when we are going 
home! I would never show myself at Quimperl^ 
dressed up like a mountebank 1" 

* The stiff corset worn by the Bretonne peasant girls. 
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"It is only giving way in trifles," said Anne. 
" Herv6 says that I must not keep you, if you do not 
change your dress, and you must make your choice." 

Mai'a made a frightened gesture, saying, " Oh ! I 
wUl change it. I could not leave you !" 

Anne looked and smiled her thanks, and, beckoning 
to her to follow, crossed the Place du Palais Royal to 
the Magasins du Louvre, into which she put her foot 
for the first time. At first they wandered from de- 
partment to department, without being able to give an 
answer to the shopmen who assailed her with ques- 
tions. "What was she looking for?" She did not 
know herself. Her eyes had necessarily glanced at the 
fashions, but her mind had never entered the mysterious 
regions in which its changes are worked out, its whims 
defined, and its laws promulged. 

She thought it wisest, therefore, first to choose for 
Maia, and, going from counter to counter, she put 
together the modest dress of a lady^s-maid, before pro- 
ceeding with instinctive taste to her own purchases. 
Having come to a stop in the department of ready- 
made dresses, she was trying to get some last practical 
hints as to the choice of an unpretending costume, 
bordering upon the present fashion, when she saw 
Noemi Drassart and her mother come in, making, as 
usual, a great bustle and commotion, and giving their 
opinion on everything they saw with loud, insolent 
voices. Surrounded as they were by the shopwomen, 
who awoke from their apathetic languor at the sight 
of customers rich and worldly enough to suit their 
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taste, Anne found her retreat cut off, for she imme- 
diately felt a wish to vanish without being seen. But 
Maia, who stood out picturesquely against a dark pile 
of dresses that were being shown, first of all drew 
Noemi's attention. 

"Is this a comic opera?" she said. ''There is an 
ornamental figure which takes us straight into the 
' Pardon of Ploermel' " 

" Into the Bird Fair, you mean," said silly Mdme. 
Drassart. " There is something of Quimperl6 in that 
costume." 

Maia had turned away her head purposely not to be 
recognised. 

" Why, it^s Maia 1" exclaimed Noemi, looking more 
closely at her. And, in disengaging the scarlet train 
of her gown, upon which a pile of mantles had fallen, 
she came face to face with Anne, and said, with an 
ironical smile, " Saint Anne at the Louvre 

" And, therefore, in a strange land," replied Anne, 
bowing to Mdme. Drassart. 

" Oh, my dear little child !" exclaimed Mdme. Dras- 
sart, who treated her always as a poor, simple girl, 
who could never enter into her intellectual life of a 
fisishion-monger, — " are you actually buying things 

" Yes, madame." 

"You must find it very difficult. If you like, 
Noemi shall help you." 

Now, Noemi, as far as dress went, had long thrown 
her cap into the air, and amused herself with out- 
Heroding the most outrageous creations of the fashions 
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of the day. She herself laughed at her mother's pro- 
position, and said, "Say no^ without hesitation. That's 
only one of mamma's ideas/' 

''Has madame seen our last new arrivals?" ob- 
sequiously asked a solemn-looking polite gentleman, 
whose' mission it was to stir up the languid cravings of 
the customers. " We have had in an assortment this 
morning, which we are showing only to our choicest 
customers. The new costume is an exquisite thing ; it 
gives a youthful and most distinguished air, and is at 
once ample and very light. It is the creation of one 
of om* first artists, and if these ladies will follow me, 
I will show it them." 

" Certainly, sir," said Mdme. Drassart. " We came 
on purpose to see the new things. Will you come, 
No^mir 

" No," she answered. " Go you, if it amuses you. I 
shall stay here." 

" But, my dear " 

" But, mamma, all that chatter about gowns begins 
to be very tiresome. Do you go by yourself to see 
these ' distinguished, youthful * costimies, and tell me 
about them. You will be wrapt up in the fashions all 
your life, but I confess I care for them no longer. I 
would much rather talk business or politics, which 
makes one feel old, perhaps, but is not so silly." 

" Always some fresh whim !" grumbled Mdme. 
Drassart. " You are the strangest girl ! but it is of no 
use to say a word to you." 

And she went off with the well-brushed, perfectly- 
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cravated, solemn gentleman, who bad been bending 
down all the time in the same deferential attitude. 

Noemi sat down by Anne, and said, in her cavalier 
way, " Keally, I am getting so tired of this endless 
shopping, which mamma worships, and which she has 
taught me as a habit, though not as a taste. In this^ 
one thing we are alike, MdUe. Darganec." 

Anne smiled, and No^mi asked, abruptly, "Does 
your brother like Paris ?" 

" He seems not to dislike it." 

"Still, I see him sometimes looking most expres- 
sively weary." 

" Herv6 cannot yet take much interest in the com- 
plicated and varied business operations which he does 
not yet take in." 

No^mi laughed, and said, " Will he ever take them 
in ? My father's and uncle's affairs are a kind of ink- 
bubble ; nobody has ever understood them yet. They 
seem to succeed, but they are a complete tangle of 
many threads. Last year, I thought I would take a 
peep into the conjuror's book, but I very soon had 
enough of it. My uncle, especially, is ambitious in 
business. He builds up, throws down, settles, unsettles, 
and builds up agaio. He has a grand talent for com- 
plicating every question, and a marvellous skill in 
turning all . sorts of corners. That is amusing for a 
while, but not always." 

" Nothing is always amusing," said Anne. 

"So people say, and I begin to think it is true. 
What I am certain of, is, that I have come to an end 
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of other things, and care only for politics. There, at 
least, one can see before one, and go straight on end." 

" Just now, it seems to me, there is nothing but con- 
fusion in politics, Mdlle. Drassart." 

" Not at all. Nothing is clearer or simpler at the 
root. There never are more than two parties: the 
established government, and the opposition which 
wages perpetual war against the government. I shaU 
make your Breton blood shiver, but I go in for a good, 
fiirious, democratic, revolutionary opposition. My 
own special hero is the editor of the Lanteme. M. 
Darganec and I are always fighting about that. Has 
he said anything to you about it ?" 

" I see so little of him that I have scarcely tune to 
talk to him about indifferent matters." 

" I suppose I and my heroes are in that category T 

" Indifference would be much too mild a word for 
them" replied Anne, gravely. "1 have never been 
able to understand the interest they excite." 

" Indeed !" said Noemi, all on fire. " Why that man 
who speaks as if he were one of the people, writes 
pamphlets, and so boldly lights his Lanteme just in 
the government's face, ought to create some sympathy 
in all noble, generous characters." 

"I never could admire either the rashness or the 
baseness of ambition," replied Anne, gently. " To my 
mind, a comedian is a comedian, even if he acts the 
most heroic part of his own play. What I care for, 
above all other things, is character." 

" Ah, my heroes have plenty of that, I think! Do 
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you ever read the papers and pamphlets on our 
side?" 

"No," replied Anne, coolly. Everything sham 
makes me sad. What discerning mind could believe 
that the men who flatter the populace so much really 
love them ? I feel quite humbled at the political im- 
portance ascribed now-a-days to these people, and I 
dread lest some new commotion should give them an 
opportunity of coming into power." 

You will not have to dread very long, for every 
one says there is going to be a revolution, and Henri 
Bochefort is certain to be one of our heroes then, and 
one of our rulers, too." 

Anne's pale face looked expressively energetic as she 
replied, " One of yours, maybe ; never of mine f ' 

" It may be so. Only give him an opening, and you 
will see what a part he will play !" 

We shall see. But, oh, no, may we never live to 
see that come to pass !" 

" Coward ! How well one sees that you come from 
that superstitious Brittany !" 

" Superstitious, but brave, Mdlle. Drassart." 

know the Bretons are called very brave; but I 
have a horror of their behindhand ideas, their mil- 
dewed loyalty, and their weakness for the catechism ! 
But there is my mother, I must go to her. Good-bye, 
Mdlle. Darganec. Try to become a little more revolu- 
tionary. Bevolutions are the newest idea, now, in 
France. To be a revolution partizan gives one inune- 
diate importance." 
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No^mi got up with a patronizing salute to Anne, 
and went to meet her mother, who was languishing 
along followed by the solemn gentleman in a white 
tie. 

" What is the matter ?" she said ; " you look quite 
overwhelmed/* 

" I have seen the Mar^chale, No^mi ! We bowed in 
the dressmaking room," replied Mdme. Drassart, fan- 
ning herself. 

" Oh, that is a great thing to be flurried at 1" sneered 
No^mi. " How childish you are ! AU that is so old- 
fashioned and mouldy! Mephisto tells you so every 
day." 

"But, meanwhile, they are really great people, 
No6mi." 

" Eather so. But they will all come to pieces, like 
the rest ; like those in past times. I am sure I am not 
going to throw myself away upon people like that, 
who will soon have the Reds down upon them. Before 
a year is out, you will see all that kind of thing upset." 

" Do you really think so, No^mi V 

" Certain of it ! If you had read the paper this 
morning, it was enough to set Paris all in flatnes. 
Whether people choose or not, socialism is coming." 

" Do you really think so, Noemi ?" 

" I tell you I am sure of it." 

" Well, let us go and see Mdme. Louise Pauquet. If 
there is the least idea of revolution, and she has any 
influence, her husband will certainly be minister." 

"I despise all that sort of people!" said No6mi, 
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haughtily tossing her flame-coloured feathers. " The 
ambition of being uppermost is all their creed." 

" Yes, but only think, to be a minister I" 
Certainly it would be pleasant. Well, let us go to 
see Mdme. Louise Pauquet. My goodness, mamma, 
you do make such low curtseys ! It is not the thing 
at all, and quite undemocratic !" 

" It is the Mar^chale, Noemi ; did not you see the 
Marechale ?" 

" Just the reason for not doubling oneself up in that 
ridiculous way," said this strange girl, drawing up her 
wasp-like figure with aggravating stiflhess. " I hate 
all those grimaces which make one taste courts and 
despotism a mile off. When shaU we ever become 
really democratic in France 1" 

" Do not talk so loud, No^mi, you will be heard by 
the police," said Mdme. Drassart, buttoning her gloves 
on the pavement. 

" I don't care. Are we not in a free country ? Am. 
I not independent of aU this government slavery ?" 

"Really, No^mi, you are too headstrong!" said 
Mdme. Drassart, pulling her towards the carriage. 
"Is not your father in office under this govern- 
ment T 

"He is a very independent official, then," replied 
Noemi, " for I do not think he gives an hour of his 
time to the stupid government 1" 
He has other things to do." 

"Oh, of course! without counting all the revolu- 
tionary business, which seems to be his, too." , 
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"Your father meddles very little with politics," said 
Mdme. Drassart, getting into the carriage. 

"Enough to secure himself a good place under the 
coming powers, if they succeed," replied Noemi, mean- 
ingly. " Oh, papa and Mephisto are extremely clever, 
and if they are veering round to my ideas, it is because 
they see which way the wind blows. Where to, 
mamma ?" 

" You know. To Mdme. Louise Pauquet's." 

" Ah ! yes ; the future minister's wife," replied 
Noemi, as she leant out of the carriage-window to tell 
the coachman to drive to 42, Kue Lafitte. 




CHAPTER XII. 



TAKEN IN THE NET. 



Marcellin Drassart's office, as general agent, mer- 
chant, and patented inventor of certain articles of per- 
fumery, Member of the Legion of Honour, and several 
foreign orders, was in the Rue Rivoli, in one of those 
houses which are palace-like in their outward deco- 
rations. In the private room of that talented person- 
age, dubbed "Mephisto" by his niece, we shall find his 
brother the inspector, whose inspection is certainly 
chiefly exercised upon the manifold affairs that are 
plotted in that gorgeous house. 

It was the middle of the day, and both the inspector 
and Mephisto, leaning back in comfortable arm-chairs, 
are chatting familiarly, while looking at the gradual 
reduction of their cigars to ash. Whenever these two 
brothers come out without reserve in this sort of 
familiarity, the younger always assumes the mastery, 
and the elder submits. The younger creates, invents, 
commands, and questions, while the elder hearkens 
and assimilates. One represents intelligence, the other 
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action, and these two forces united have produced a 
powerful association. 

" And now for the Breton," suddenly said Marcellin, 
shaking his cigar. " I am but half satisfied with him ; 
how do you feel ?' 

" He is a splendid man to work, Marcellin." 

" And intelligent in his work. But, unfortunately, 
he is not supple." 

" He has never yet refused me anything." 

" No, but he asserts his independence, nevertheless, 
and, above aU, his special fibre. Have you asked him 
for the papers regarding the marble works T 

" Every one " 

" Did he say nothing about it ?" 
. ''He looked surprised, but I set him directly at 
something else." 

"Very good. What a valuable instrument that 
man would be if he were only less keen-sighted !" 

Mephisto blew away the ashes of his cigar and added 
scornfully, " Or less stultified !" 

" What can we do ? He is satisfied in his leading- 
strings, and one gets no hold over him." 

Mephistopheles began to friz his tawny beard with a 
kind of fury, saying, '' As long as he leads that sort of 
Quimperle home life, full of superstitions, nothing, 
nothing can get hold of him. Everything we do is 
neutralized by his sister ; she is the turning point of 
all his resistance to us. No, Herv6 will never be 
wholly ours ; nor can I ever get at the amount of in- 
Paris life could have upon him, as long as that 
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sister is there." He paused, then went on, " Have you 
never insinuated to him that he cuts a most ridiculous 
figure in Paris, between those two country simple- 
tons r 

" For three weeks I have told him this in various 
ways every day, and striven to extinguish sister Anne 
with ridicule." 

" Well r 

"At first he laughed, then got red with anger, and 
at last partly gave in." 
" In what way ?" 

" By making his sister change the style of her dress, 
which must have been, very unpleasant for her, and she 
has accepted our invitation for to-day." 

"That is something, but it always comes to the 
same thing. The Eagle and Dove still perch upon the 
same tree." 

" I see no way of preventing that." 

" We must act upon her," muttered Mephistopheles, 
with an evil light in his eyes. 

"How? In what way?" 

" The puzzle is what way to choose. She is quite a 
sensitive plant, and if we could rufBe her, some day or 
other she will curl up her leaves, «r, in plaiii words, 
pack up her trunks." 

" I don't follow you," said M. Drassart, whose less 
crafty character never at first sounded his brother's 
depth. 

"Nevertheless, it is simple enough. To-day we 
make the first attack, and if Herve's sister does not 
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almost decide this evening to flee from Babylon, I shall 
be out in my calculations. Has not the portress of 
their house some sort of connection with No^mi's 
maid?' 

" They are cousins, and the maid says the woman 
cannot endure Anne nor the country girl." 

"Probably. Well, as little means must never be 
despised when we wish to succeed, perhaps something 
could be done in that quarter ; and to secure so admir- 
able an agent as Herve, I shall stop at nothing. I 
have studied him well, and I know all his weaknesses. 
When once he is intoxicated with success, and drawn 
into the stream of genuine Paris life, he will be irre- 
sistible, and like all fiery people, he will rush blindly 
on, and be ready to kiU himself in desperation when 
the passion is over, which will not the least matter 
to me." 

As Mephistopheles coolly pronounced these heartless 
words, a little door opened, and showed Noemi in her 
fly-away costume. She cavalierly said, "Everybody 
is waiting for you! What are you both doing 



The two men threw away their cigars, looked at 
their watches, and got up. M. Drassart asked, " Who 
is come T 

« Everybody, father." 

" Including the Eagle and Dove ?"|^^said Mephisto- 
pheles, delicately opening a little ivory comb. 
" Including the Eagle and Dove, uncle." 
"You ought to have been able before this to per- 
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suade that Dove to fly back to the Forest of Kamoet, 
No^mi," said Mephisto, smoothing his tawny beard. 

" That Dove and I are at war with beak and claws, 
my clever uncle," replied No^mi, laughing. " He will 
be a very sharp man indeed who can tame that little 
wild bird !" 

" I did not say tame ; I said frighten her away." 

" I think that would be the easiest of the two. When 
that little St. Anne is with us all, she gives me the 
idea of an Angel having fallen among fiends. But she 
has actually made herself fashionable to come to us. 
She is still dressed a little like a nun ; but there is 
certainly some advance, and, at all events, a change." 

"Ah, ha!" said Mephisto, shutting up his comb. 
" Do you think she is liable to infection ?" 

Noemi shook her be-ribboned head, as she laughingly 
replied, " No, no I She may try to hide her feelings, 
but she is horrified at us all." 

Both the men smiled, and Mephisto said, " For that 
very reason we must crown our misdeeds by showing 
ourselves to her just as we are. The day that Paris 
becomes hateful to her, she will leave it, and Herv^ 
will be ours. So, off with our masks, and let us make 
a good day of it ! After luncheon, the Bois ; after the 
Bois, dinner at the Plasneaus; after dinner, the Bouffes. 
You understand, No^mi ? That Dove is to be dragged 
through it all, through alV 

"And why have you taken such a hatred to this 
poor Anne, uncle V 

" That is my secret, niece." 
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" Ah 1 then I won't burn my fingers with touching 
it! But do come; mamma will be cross the whole 
day if we do not go in, and then she will leave all the 
guests upon iny shoulders." So saying, Noemi again 
opened the little door by which she had made her 
entrance, and led the way through a zig-zag passage 
opening into a little smoking-room, whence they entered 
one of those dazzling saloons in which the merchant 
princes of Paris delight. A number of people were 
collected, making a sort of whirlwind of talk in that 
free-and-easy way which some Paris families are bold 
enough to allow among their intimate acquaintances. 
The bold faces and ridiculous dress of the young 
women, and the familiar behaviour and noisy mirth of 
the men, were enough to make any one doubt if he 
were in respectable society, had not the respectable 
faces and sedate aspect of a few of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen softened the general colouring of the picture. 

The keen eye of Mephisto instantly singled out Anne 
Darganec among these groups of lively people. She 
was just moving from her seat, and had the look of a 
sti ayed swallow among a noisy flock of rooks. She wore 
the simple dress she had chosen at the Louvre, which 
differed from the common fashions by the way it was 
made. It was a pretty light blue dress, cut en prin- 
cesse, with a train, which gave a true and graceful 
majesty to her naturally stately walk. A large sailor's 
collar, trimmed with lace, floated over her well-turned 
shoulders, and framed her face well in its clear white 
letting, while a few long silken curls of her splendid 
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coronal of chestnut hair fell down nearly to her slender 
waist. She wore no other ornament, neither flower, 
trinket, jewel, tinsel, or frippery. Nothing about her 
was the least fringed, frilled, puffed, flounced, or pinked, 
or had one material piled upon another. And yet 
there was not a single woman present who did not 
speak to Herve of his sister's distinguished look, nor a 
man who did not praise her beauty. 

" You belong to us for the whole day, mademoiselle," 
said Mephisto, bowing to her. 

Anne's beautiful eyes were instinctively veiled at 
the bold look fastened upon her. She bent in acknow- 
ledgment, and Mephisto took himself ofi*. A young 
man who had just come in was waiting to attack him, 
and said, "My dear fellow, those ladies there have sent 
me to ask who that school-girl is you were bowing to ?" 

" Herv^ Darganec's sister." 

" And who may Herv6 Darganec be* ?" 

" Our Breton partner." 

" Ah ! that explains it ; but I cannot imagine why 
you have got this very pretty girl— ^who looks as it 
she ought to be put in a niche — to join one of our 
free-and-easy parties." 

" Ask my niece," said Mephisto. " It is her whim to 
invite the statue." 

" I might have guessed it, for everything marvellous 
suits Mdlle. Drassart. She could not see how such a 
figure would freeze us all." 

"Why so?' asked Mephisto, stroking his tawny 
beard. 
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" Why ? The deuce ! it puts us all on our P's and 
Q's. We all feel under constraint with that white 
ermine." 

"Oh, come!" said Mephisto, "we should not have 
asked Mdlle. Darganec if she could have brought about 
such an unfortunate effect, or been a spoil-sport. Pray 
tell everybody to feel free. What would it signify if 
even the Dove were to be a little bit frightened f 

"Ah! is that it?' 

" That is it, certainly/' 

" Very good !" answered the young man, fatuously 
twisting his moustaches. " I understand, and I shall 
say that no one is to put himself imder constraint, but 
just the other thing." 

This announcement, spread by the pretty little man- 
nikin, dissolved at once the slight chill which Anne's 
appearance had thrown upon the visitors. Noemi, 
too, independent as ever, was there to set the example, 
allowing herself and everybody else the utmost liberty 
of thought and speech. Every face, therefore, gradually 
recovered its liveliness, and tongues seemed loosed by 
magic, especially when the guests found themselves 
seated round a splendid table most choicely spread. 

During luncheon, Anne might have been acting to 
the life the part of a solitary sleep-walker sitting among 
people who were wide awake. Her higher nature 
seemed bewildered to stupefaction, and everything she 
saw or heard bewildered her still more. The lavish 
refinement of luxury, the freedom of manner, the loose 
talk, and the monstrous exaggeration of the women's 
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dresses, all united to cause a feeling as if she were 
paralysed, and every faculty in abeyance. Even the 
disagreeable influence of Mephisto's face opposite her, 
carefuUy though guardedly watching every change of 
countenance, was no longer felt. 

When the noisy meal was over, the men of the party 
betook themselves into a smoking den adjoining the 
drawing-rooms, leaving the door open. Noemi and 
some of the other girls played the piano and sang songs, 
which put the finishing stroke to Anne's amazement, 
for her knowledge of music comprised only some of the 
masterpieces of great composers. The men joined in 
the frivolous, noisy singing, or applauded from the 
smoking-room ; but the amusement was not sufficient 
to hinder many of the voices from crying out, after an 
interval of half-an-hour, " Let us go to the Bois 1" 
The carriages had already been ordered to the door, 
and the whole party, including the sedater men and 
respectable elderly ladies, set out for the Bois de 
Boulogne. Anne, still under the influence of her night- 
mare, occupied a fourth place in a landau, opposite two 
elderly women who yawned a good deal, and seemed 
to be eaten up by an insane worship of money. 

People subject to the various better sorts of pride — 
for instance, of personal influence, rank, and birth — are 
often distinguished by great courtesy and a general 
kindness to their fellows. A man who feels himself to 
be really great, is liable to wrap himself up in his 
greatness, and. to dwell too much upon it; but he 
rather allows others to feel it, than imposes his great- 
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ness upon them. The pride of wealth, on the contrary, 
is in its very nature coarse, vain, and vulgar in its tone, 
and Anne's companions seemed actually possessed of the 
gold demon. Her eyes had never yet encountered such 
cold, heartless, insolent glances as theirs. She might 
have been amused by analysing their dissatisfied ex- 
pression, which, missing haughtiness, only typified low 
arrogance ; and she might also have felt glad of their 
uncourteous silence if Mephisto had not been her next 
neighbour. She much preferred looking at the pair of 
foolish, insolent, heartless faces opposite her, leaning 
back on the blue satin lining, to catching the satanic 
expression of the man who was joking with them, and 
would far rather answer the impertinent questions of 
these two worn-out looking dowagers, than listen to 
the cutting and double-meaning phrases which slipped 
through the white teeth of Herve's chief. 

By degrees, however, the fresh air and motion of 
the carriage dispelled Anne's pre-occupation, and, by a 
strong effort of the will, she awoke from her sleep- 
walking state. She said little, but she listened atten- 
tively, and her expression, which rarely, and against 
her will, revealed her inner feelings, became intensely 
sorrowful. This kind of talk, with its veiled meaning, 
its license of admiration, and its scarcely concealed, 
unblushing boldness, gave her a reluctant knowledge 
of the tone of frivolous Paris life, and her pure mind 
was shocked continually. 

The splendid carriages which flashed in and out of 
the shady drives, the groups of trees recalling her own 
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forests in Brittany, only furnished food for Mephisto 
and her two insolent companions for anecdotes at 
which No^mi might have laughed, but which wounded 
the ear of the Quimperlian girL Mephistopheles, 
^especially, with his remorseless memory, and vivid, 
flowing, toying talk, seemed to take delight in throw- 
ing handfuls of the mire of passion over these scenes 
of enchantment, now frequented by every kind and 
degree of Paris idler. 

It was with a real sense of respite that Anne got 
out of the carriage, as it drew up at one of the fan- 
tastic refreshment chalets which minister to the fas- 
tidious wants of the wealthy, and most suitably adorn 
the artificial and voluptuous scene. 

Anne instinctively seized Herve's arm, and drew him 
away a few steps under the trees. She was possessed 
by the one idea of flight, of escape from these scoff*- 
ing, sneering, worn-out people, whose corruption was 
thinly veiled by the manners they put on. But, before 
she had time to uplift her voice in a cry. of distress, 
Mephisto, still smiling, courteous, and ironical, was 
again at her side ; and, as Herve's future career lay 
in his hands, Anne quelled the tumult of her heart 
and the impulses of her will, and made quiet answers 
to his questions and remarks. These few minutes in 
the open air calmed her excitement, and she went 
back to the chMet armed with a fresh stock of courage 
and patience. 

The whole party was collected in the sitting-room, 
having come out into the country to stifle themselves 
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in the gilded room adorned with a green carpet and 
painted trees. When Anne and her brother rejoined 
them, nearly everybody was reading the evening 
papers just come from Paris, and Noemi, who was 
getting more and more noisy, was loudly looking out 
the most frantic of the articles. The respectable, 
grave, and elderly people were also enjoying the same 
intellectual saturnalia, and each vied with his neigh- 
bour in repeating the boldest sayings, the grossest 
insults to the government, and the most irreligious 
diatribes. Every one of these Voltairian conservatives 
were revelling in the fumes of this infidel socialist 
scene. 

" Mdlle. Darganec, you are not reading at all !" ex- 
claimed Noemi, abruptly looking up. '^Unde, will 
you give her your paper V 

" Thanks," said Anne, with a motion of refusal. " I 
never read these sort of papers." 

"Ha, ha!" said Noemi, laughing. "You keep to 
those of your own colour, that it may never be 
changed among you !" 

" It is certainly a better and a wholesomer colour for 
France than red," gently replied Anne. 

" I am not speaking for France, but for ourselves," 
said Noemi. " Our opinions, our rights, and what we 
choose to have. These demociutic papers are of an- 
other tone, and a little more amusing than yours. 
This sort of political talk smells of powder. It 
sparkles, and cries. To arms ! Do read this, mademoi- 
selle, and be converted." 
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Anne shook her head, but took the paper and ran 
her eyes over the article. 
" WeU r said No6mi. 

" Well, I think one may very well write or read 
such an article as that under a gilded ceiling, or in a 
fine carriage; but the workman who reads it in a 
corner of his workshop, or in his garret, will only 
dream of a revolution." 

"Well! And if there was a revolution?" said 
Noemi, showing the gleam of her white teeth. " That 
would only be a nice little diversion !" 

"Noemi, you really affect my nerves with your 
revolutionary proclivities," said Mdme. Drassart, smell- 
ing her salts. " Revolutionary men will never be able 
to remain in power. All these tirades are well enough 
in newspapers, books, reviews, and at the clubs, but in 
real life they are excessively disagreeable. Thanks to 
^48, I was actually two months without my car- 
riage !" 

" I spent some very unpleasant moments then, too," 
said a man considerably got-up, a cousin of Mdme. 
Drassart^s. " I was playing just then with the stocks, 
so you may judge of my anguish ! As you say, excite- 
ment in the papers and political centres raises and lowers 
the Bourse, and that prevents the Catholic party and 
others from encroaching too much ; but excitement in 
the streets is perfectly useless, for these fools of people 
are always ready to take in earnest what we bold 
speculators are only doing to stir up their wrath and 
discontent, which happens often to our cost." 
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" Uncle, there are democrats who are so from con- 
viction," said Noemi, smoothing down her curls. 

"Ah! if you only knew them as well as I do!" 
sneered the big man. 

"But, uncle, they play a very dangerous game. 
They are risking their own freedom, and sometimes 
their lives," exclaimed Noemi. 

" They risk nothing at all with their own good will, 
my dear," replied her uncle. " It is all against the 
grain that they lose either one or the other. Give 
them £4000 a-year, and they will soon leave off revolu- 
tionizing." 

"A stockbroker's argument!" said No^mi, imper- 
tinently. " You don't care for the people, uncle." 

" By Jove, I don't ! And in that one thing I agree 
with your heroes." 

"This is really very powerful ! Read it; do read 
it." And No€mi indignantly held out the paper to 
her uncle. 

" Let it be, niece. I have read it, and may say that 
I saw the article got up by a disappointed man, who 
cares about as much for the people as I do. And the 
proof of it is that he wants for nothing in the world, 
and sent away a lot of poor beggars who were quite 
destitute." 

" But, in general, all these writers are poor men." 

" Because they are all what you may call nmSs, and 
have led a silly, gay life as long as they could. One 
can never pity poor men of that sort." 

" Anyhow, they hate capital, which is a fine thing." 
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" Ah ! you ought to say rather that they have made 
a very bad use of it. But among them, I am glad to 
say, there are men who are abusing capital in the 
newspapers, while they are quite clever enough to 
look well after it for number one I I don^t blame them 
for it ; I like money and quiet* myself. And I say, 
once more, that all these men are only playing a 
game." 

" It makes me furious to listen fco you 1" exclaimed 
Noemi, with lightning in her eyes. 

" There is no good in being furious, my dear Noemi, 
it only spoils your digestion. Make heroes out of these 
tricksters, if you like it, and don't let us talk any more 
about it. When you put on those pretty Gorgon airs, 
you look like a revolutionary Fury yourself." 

"Just what I am!" said Noemi, bending her black 
brows still more. 

"Keally, No^mi, you worry my nerves more and 
I more 1" exclaimed Mdme. Drassart, in a piteous tone. 

You know how I hate all this exaggeration. When 
you were twelve years old, you got up some sort of 
religious frenzy, which I soon cured you of, aad now 
you must be a revolutionary! Ifc is really enough 
to make one quite ill, and goes beyond a joke, my 
deax." 

" Go and take your nerves out of doors, mamma," 
said No^mi, coolly. "They will quiet down sooner 
than my enthusiasm. You think one is always joking. 
When I was twelve years, I had neither a strong will 
nor freedom, and you could very easily divert me from 
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my pious fancies ; but now I have both my will and 
my freedom, and I mean to make use of them." 

She got up, as she said this, and went out, shaking 
her curls in a mood that expressed a good deal. 

" Noemi really takes these things too much to 
heart," said the fat banker. " She is quite a changed 
creature. Formerly, she was always ready to laugh 
and be merry about everything." 

"Just so!" groaned Mdme. Drassart. "But ever 
since, when once in a fit of disgust in the country, she 
took it into her head to read all these democratic 
pamphlets and papers, she cannot get a revolution out 
of her head. I am sure, I wish it would make haste 
and come, always supposing it gave me no trouble, 
and that my present life were not upset by it." 

With this admirable sentiment, which she uttered 
unmistakably from her heart, Mdme. Drassart went 
out after her audacious daughter, who was just pro- 
posing to go off to the waterfall, to read some wild 
piece of Victor Hugo's poetry. They rallied her about 
her democratic fancies, but they amused themselves 
with her, nevertheless. She was picturesque enough 
in her part of Gorgon, ruffling up her black hair^ 
shaking out her curls, and flashing her eyes, while 
curling her lips into all sorts of mocking, contemp- 
tuous expressions. 

It was a fashion with Noemi, they used to say — a 
mark of originality which she put on for the moment. 
No one was less really democratic than she : but her 
revolutionary democratic whims were very piquant. 
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Having by this time exhausted their resources of 
amusement, the party got themselves into their car- 
riages again, and went back to Paris, to M. Plasneau's, 
the banker, who was to give them a dinner, and to find 
carriages enough to take them all to finish the day at 
the Bouffes theatre. 
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The passing hours which revived the noisy excitement 
of the rest, only added to Anne's misery. She knew 
that they should leave the theatre at midnight, and 
she counted each passing minute that brought that 
blessed hour nearer. At M. Plasneau's her eyes seemed 
magnetically fastened upon the fine gilt clock that told 
the time, as if she could by this means drive and urge 
on its slow, regular march. 

On leaving the dinner table, the men again vanished 
into the smoking-room; but their absence was not 
very long, for a series of little feminine outcries soon 
brought them back into the drawing-room. A young 
man who had come to pay a visit had brought mews 
that the French army had sustained a fresh defeat. 
This intelligence, at which Anne's colour fled, was 
received with extreme indifference generally. 

" If this war delivers us from the Red spectre that 
is haunting us, I should not wish for continual vic- 
tory," said the fat banker. 
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Another defeat! How tiresome!" exdaimed a 
newspaper writer. " But it will help me to make some 
<;hange in my articles, which, of course, only prophesied 
a<nd took for granted a fresh victory." 

" This new reverse will cause an enormous rise in 
certain articles of commerce," said Mephisto, in a low 
voice. 

" And make us all wake out of our apathy !" ex- 
claimed Noemi, in her most vehement tone. 

There ensued a good deal of talk upon this engross- 
ing theme, and Noemi discussed, and flourished her 
handkerchief and fan. 

" But do not let us forget the time with all this 
sentimentalism, and come in at the third act !" sud- 
denly exclaimed one of the young men. " Ladies ! you 
have ojAy just time to get out your passes for the 
theatre, for in ten minutes we ought to start for the 
Boufles." 

A great excitement sprang up among the women, 
who hurried towards the cloak-room. Anne followed the 
stream, but, as soon as she had on her things, she came 
back to the drawing-room, and, beckoning to Herve, 
said, "I am going to escape, for I can bear it no 
longer. To go to that theatre after hearing of the di- 
saster would be too base a thing to do. Do not make 
any search after me ; no one will find out that I have 
gone." 

" Every one will find it out, and be furious," said 
Herve. " You engaged yourself' for the whole day." 
Anne looked at him reproachfully, and said, " Oh ! 

10—2 
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Herv6, do not urge me to do this. I have drunk the 
cup down to the very dregs ; but the dregs are too 
much for me to swallow." 

"I know," replied Herve, with a sigh; "and I 
would not keep you a moment, if I dared let you go 
alone at this time of night." 

" There are carriages opposite, on the Boulevard ; it 
is only a few steps. Good-bye till to-morrow 1" 

She slipped into the second drawing-room, and got 
into the ante-room, but, alas ! Mephisto, who had spied 
her out, was standing before the outer door, and while 
gracefully barring her passage, he exclaimed, " Ah L 
you are making your escape ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Anne, boldly taking the matter 
in hand. " I have asked my brother to excuse me to 
the ladies, for I am obliged to go home at once." 

" But how about your engagement, mademoiselle ?" 
he said, banteringly. " I assure you no one here will 
allow you to break it so easily. I must ask my niece 
about this," he added, calling to her. " No6mi ! Here 
is a young lady, who, if it had not been for me, would 
have left us in the lurch and run away." 

" That is a good idea !" said No^mi, coming forward, 
with a mischievous look at Anne. "Where does 
the shoe pinch, Mdlle. Anne ? Father, mademoiselle 
has not fulfilled her engagement to us yet." And she 
beckoned her father into the ante-room, which also 
brought every one else out of the second drawing- 
room. 

"Decidedly not!" gallantly replied M. Drassart. 
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"And we shall all reinforce Marcellin in preventing 
her desertion." 

So saying, he also went and stood against the door 
with his brother, followed by the other men present, 
so that Anne found herself alone, between a phalanx 
o% black coats on one side and a rampart of finery on 
the other. 

" Mdlle. Darganec, I should like to know your reason 
'for running away before the time arranged?" said 
Mdme. Drassart, in her drawling tone, coming in after 
every one else, and fastening a fresh bracelet on her 
arm. 

" I have very good reasons, madame," replied Anne, 
not able to help colouring under the fire of so many 
satirical or malevolent eyes, but who, still, never 
changed countenance. " I tnust ask you to allow me 
not to tell them." 

" No ! Tell them ! TeU them !" cried Noemi. 

" Tell us," repeated Mephistopheles, " and that shall 
be the price of your freedom." 

Ten other bantering voices echoed, "Tell us your 
reasons !" 

Anne proudly raised her beautiful head, and, glancing 
with shy but brave and unflinching eyes at all those 
faces, she said, in a low but clear voice, " We have 
just been told of a check to our armies, which is 
humbling and grievous for our country ; and, in my 
sorrow for such news, I could not put a foot into the 
Bouffes." 

As she gave her reasons, the jeering faces about her 
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looked exceedingly disconcerted, and more than one 
man aitd woman of the party found it necessary to 
arrange his necktie, or play with her fan. 

Mephisto, much vexed at the brave and truthful 
declaration, still felt that aU further discussion was 
closed. He therefore said, with his false smile, 
" Brittany has spoken, and spoken nobly ! Brittany is 
free !" 

He left his place, and opened the door for her, while 
Anne gracefully made a rapid, general salutation, and 
took Herve's arm. 

The fat banker called after him: "My dear Dar- 
ganec, take my brougham for your sister ! My wife 
and T can easily find room elsewhere." 

" Thanks. I shall be very glad," said Herve, who 
was in haste to get away. 

" At least, let me see MdUe. Darganec into her car- 
riage," said M. Drassart, obsequiously. " I feel that I 
deserve that little compensation." 

Herve bowed, and hurriedly relinquished his sister 
to his host, who, on returning from the carriage, found 
that the crowd had flowed back into the drawing- 
room. Mephisto was walking up and down the ante- 
room by himself, putting on his gloves. 

" So the Dove has spread her wings !" said M. Dras- 
sart. 

Mephisto shook his head, sayings ''Eugene, that 
Dove bas an eagle's eyes and claws ; and as long as 
she is here, Herv^ will slip out of our influence. I am 
Kftjjjjv to say that circumstances are helping us." 
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He took a letter out of an inner waistcoat pocket, 
which he opened and read — 

"As to local news, I must tell you that the mar- 
riage of the heiress of Koat-an-Abat to her cousin 
of the thirty-sixth degree, Edmond de Kerbar, is for- 
mally announced." 

"What has that to do with Herv^, Marcellin ?" said 
M. Drassart. 

" Just so much that it will make him desperate, and 
nothing is so easy to handle as a desperate man. This 
evening, between one of the acts, I shall whisper this 
little bit of news to him from Quimperl^. Between 
the two next acts, before he can weU get out of it, I 
shall propose to him to make his venture with us in 
our more extensive business, making it a condition 
that he lives with us, and spends Sunday at the factory 
at Billancourt." 

He has so often refused these proposals." 

" It may be so, but there is a fresh chance now, that 
this evening he may accept them. It is my last at- 
tempt to get hold of him, and now, pray let the whole 
absurdity of the scene just now be forgotten, and take 
care that one or other of us keeps an eye upon him." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SPLASH OF MUD. 

While these plots were darkly laid for Herve, Anne 
was sorrowfully entering her own door. She had 
never in all her life spent such a day, and she had 
been sorrowfully revolving its different elements in 
her mind. Being no longer under the cold gleam of 
Mephisto's eyes, she could be sorrowful, amazed, or 
bewildered, as she pleased. She had got beyond mere 
surprise, and was absolutely giddy with all that had 
been said,^ either openly or by halves, and with what 
had passed before her eyes. Ever since the morning 
— ^from the moment 'she had set foot in M. Drassart's 
drawing-room — she had heard nothing but abuse of 
the Church, and ridicule of reverence and every good 
thing. She had heard the beauty of home, family 
ties, and religious observance turned into jest, while 
every kind of scandal had been a subject of mirth. It 
had been abundantly proved to her mind that among 
a certain set at Paris, the most sacred matters had lost 
all title to reverence, and that with the exception of 
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pleasure, and money, which is the natural source of 
pleasure, everything in life is fair game for scoflSng, 
and only to be reviled and hunted down. 

Anne felt as if she had escaped from a volcano, 
whose lava-streams, though sickly with perfume, were 
none the less destroying lava. And this was the at- 
mosphere in which Herve lived, in which he was to 
become steeped, and in the unspeakable baseness of 
whose tone he was even now compromised ! 

She felt stifled, and holding her head with both 
hands, murmured involuntarily, " Oh ! my God ! my 
God !" 

Up till now, she had frankly believed that her living 
with her brother would save him from the evil in- 
fluences she had hitherto but vaguely discerned ; but 
now that she had sorrowfully gauged the depths of 
the gulf, she felt all her own impotence, and awoke to 
the consciousness of being utterly powerless. She had 
not seen where she was till the carriage stopped, but 
then getting out, and dismissing her temporary coach- 
man with a handsome " pourboire," she rang at the 
door, which as usual instantly opened. But the shadow 
of her delicate outline was hardly drawn against the 
spotless stucco of the vestibule, before an old woman 
with a fiery face appeared at the glass door of the 
porter's lodge, who asked in an insolent tone — 

" I suppose you are Mdme. Darganec 

"Yes, I am Mdlle. Darganec, madame," replied 
Anne. 

"Ah! then, madame or mademoiselle," sneeringly 
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went on the big woman, I would have you to know 
that a policeman is coming to see you to-morrow." 

Anne stared at her, mechanically repeating — 

" A policeman !" 

" Yes, madame ; your servant has thought proper to 
beat my daughter, and my daughter has no notion of 
being treated in that way by a good-for-nothing 
woman." 

"No insults, if you please, madame! Be good 
enough to explain what you mean! You say my 
servant has " 

" Beaten my daughter, the portress of this house, 
and we are not going to put up with such brutal 
conduct." 

" But, madame, if my servant has acted in such an 
unbecoming way, there must have been some great 
want of proper behaviour to her, or something must 
have been said to make her angry." 

" Only what is said every day, and what is just as 
likely to be true !" 

The meaning and contemptuous set of the old 
woman's mouth gave additional force to her words, 
and at the same moment she banged the glass door. 

Anne went upstairs, and was surprised to find no 
Maia coming to meet her. Whenever she went out 
without Maia, which was seldom, Maia spent her time 
in flying backwards and forwards between the carytids 
on the balcony to the stair landing, and her mistress' 
knock was so well known, that it had never happened 
to Anne to open the door and not find Maaa there. 
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Now, though she ascribed very little importance to 
the story she had been told, Anne sat down, with a 
heavy heart, and rang for Maia. 

Maia made her wait, and when she did come in, her 
crimson cheeks and roughened hair proclaimed that 
she had been in some mischief. 

" Maia^ is what the portress's mother has just told 
me really true T' 

" Yes, mam'selle," replied Maia, her cheeks reddening 
still more. 

" It ia not possible !" said Anne gravely. " Did you 
reaUy V 

"Slap her insolent face ? Yes, mam'selle, and with 
a hearty good will, too ! We shall see if she ever 
comes back here again !" 

" If you give way to such violence of temper, Maia, 
you certainly cannot stay here," said Anne. 

" Very well, then I will go away 1" replied Maia, in 
great excitement. "And I wUl go away, if I am 
obliged to listen to those insolent, miserable creatures, 
without answering them!" 

" Did she insult you T 

" Oh ! if it were only me " 

Anne turned pale, and said quickly — " Come ! what 
do you mean ' 

"How can I tell you things like that? I only 
know that she sneered in the nastiest way over your 
altering your dress, and ended by sajdng that we 
coidd tell what stoiy we pleased ; but that in this 
neighbourhood everybody knew what we were, both 
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mistress and maid. When she said 'mistress,' my 
blood just flew up, and I gave her one good slap, just 
- to spoil her face. And I am not sorry for it, either f ' 
Whereupon Maia vanished. 

Anne clasped her hands with a suffering expression, 
bent down in her chair, while the great tear-drops 
sprang to her eyes. Alas ! poor Dove ! 

Poor Dove ! for all that thou hadst flown so high, 
and perched so far above the dirt, they had succeeded 
in smirching thy white feathers with mire! Anne had 
never yet felt any pain like this grief. Up till now 
she had believed in the simplicity of her heart that 
nothing could stain what was spotless. There had 
been an impassable barrier between her and any dis- 
honouring suspicion. Hitherto she had known what 
calumny was by name only, for she was bom in a part 
of the country where suspicion dared scarcely be named 
of any respectable woman. And now this vile, de- 
basing stain had touched even her! It not only 
touched ; it seemed to brand her to the heart. 

Suddenly she got up quickly, and as if having come 
to some instant decision, she ran to her own room, and 
walking up and down it several times with trembling 
steps, she said — " I must go home ! Shall I not have 
the courage to go home ?" 

Her agitation and indecision lasted for some time. 
She feverishly opened the drawers which held her 
things, tjaking out first one and then another ; then 
sat down, tired out, and ended by going upon her 
knees and praying for a considerable time. 
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After awhile Maia, whose cheeks were still crimson, 
came in to ask if she had anything to say. 

" No. For the future, never make the least answer 
to those vulgar insults." 

" Ah ! mam'selle, those things can be said very 
politely. Those sort of women do not seem to know 
that they are branding you with a red-hot iron !" 

Anne sighed deeply, and looking at Maia, said — 

" We needed this trial. Do not say anything about 
it to Herv6." 

When Maia had assented to this and gone away, 
Anne said, clasping her hands together, " I thought I 
had already made some sacrifices for him ; but I never 
tiU to-day knew what sacrifice meant. It is a crushing 
weight to bear. O my God ! am I bound to accept 

it r 

The Dove was half spreading her wings. Had Me- 
phisto indeed succeeded in frightening her away ? 
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DIVIDED. 

The next morning, Anne awoke perfectly determined 
to bear everything that might happen rather than 
leave Herve. Sleep, which only temporarily suspends 
the deep trials of the heart, has a sovereign balm for 
sufferings of a less delicate kind ; for in the loftier sort 
of characters, a single exercise of the reasoning power 
is enough to stifle the importunate voice of self-love. 

"Even to bear that is not so much beyond my 
strength as I thought," said the brave girl to herself, 
"and I must have other trials before I can forsake 
my Eagle." 

Sufferings freely accepted become immediately 
lighter, and it was almost without any change of 
countenance that she turned the first thing to the 
disagreeable circumstances that had taken place the 
day before, and bade Mala be very civil to the portress, 
and never give Herv6 the least idea of what had hap- 
pened. 

Ma'ia cheerfully promised to comply with her wishes. 
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and Anne then went and knocked at her brother's 
door. But having knocked several times without 
getting any answer, she looked at the clock, and said, 
" He is very late ! Even when he goes to the theatre 
he gets up earlier than this." 

" I did not hear M. Herv6 come in last night," said 
Maia^ " and you know that in this beautiful town, I 
always sleep with one eye open." 

Anne gently opened his door, and beheld a room 
neatly arranged and empty of any inhabitant ; and 
she was still standing there half-bewildered, when the 
bell rang. Maia ran to answer it, and returned with 
a letter. 

" From Herv6," said Anne, whose keen eye at once 
recognised the handwriting. She took the letter into 
Herve's room, and opening the envelope, read these 
words ; — 

" I hope I have not made you anxious, dear Anne, 
but I could not well avoid accepting the invitation to 
sleep. I have felt crushed. She is going to be mar- 
ried, and never again let her name be mentioned be- 
tween us. I have been very unwise to allow my hap- 
piness to hang, in this way, on a thread, and even so 
lately as yesterday I held fast to it in my own mind. 
That is all past, and I must now take root here. This 
is to tell you that we must separate. Now that 1 
know what Paris is, I am certain that we cannot go 
on living as I, in my simplicity, thought we could. 
You must go back to Quimperle, my dear sister, for 
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as I am about to be thrown into the whirlpool of my 
chiefs most important affairs, I shall not have a mo- ^ 
ment to spare to be with you, and it will be a great 
advantage for me to be lodged in his house. Your 
being in Paris will only be an anxiety and occasion of 
self-reproach to me, for there are people here who have 
no respect for any one. I shall go and bid you good- 
bye this evening. I have given notice that we are 
leaving the rooms, and we will do so to-morrow, which 
ends our term. I have not wished to go to you earlier, 
for I should only have indulged in useless regrets. 
Talking of her only adds to my fever. The very 
tho.ught of her is enough. Oh, Anne ! what can ever 
stifle the feeling of her in my heart and mind ? 

"HERVjfe." 

Anne had sat down, and she grew white with emo- 
tion as she read and re-read, one by one, the broken 
sentences of this letter. She fell into deep thought, 
and then, suddenly getting up, she said, " It is useless 
to struggle. It is all over, quite over. He is given 
up to them. StiU, I cannot make up my mind to 
leave him. My God ! what shall I do T She read 
the letter again, and then calling Maia, said, Maia, 
we are going to leave these rooms, and, perhaps, going 
home. At all events, you must pack up everything." 

Maia uttered no cry of joy, for Anne's pale face and 
altered voice told with touching force the keen anguish 
that was connected with this sudden going away. She 
therefore silently set to work, dragged the great 
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travelling trunks into the middle of the floor, and 
neatly placed everything that belonged to the three 
inmates into them. This packing occupied several 
hours, and as soon as the boxes were locked, Anne 
said to Maia, " I am going to take a carriage and go to 
the Jardin des Plantes. If Herve comes in before I 
return, ask him to wait." 

She put on her things and went out, and as it was 
her habit to walk with her eyes cast down, she missed 
seeing Herve coming up the Boulevard towards the 
house as she was leaving it. Herv^, being much pre- 
occupied, did not see Anne either, and he ran quickly 
upstairs. As he went in, he stumbled against the 
great packing-cases which filled up the little ante- 
room. His pale, drawn face looked agitated, and as 
he saw Maia, as usual, gaping at her open kitchen 
door, he asked, " Where is Anne ?* 

''Mademoiselle is gone out, M. Herve. She was 
obliged to go and say good-bye to her uncles who have 
been so kind." 

Herve walked a few steps round the packages, and 
turning again to Maia, who was looking at him pity- 
ingly, said in a hesitating voice, " Tell me, did she — 
did she — she<i any tears V 

" Not a single tear replied Maia, decisively. 

Herv6 gave a sigh of relief as he murmured, " Dear 
Anne, always so brave !" He looked at the clock and 
then at his watch, and said, " As she will no doubt 
start by the eight-forty train, she will be in directly." 
He sat down upon a large, flat trunk, on which was 
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written, " MaJia Kelou, Port-Aven" and remained there 
without moving for a whole hour. At last he heard 
a light step on the landing-place, a key turned gently 
in the lock, and Anne opened the door. Hei*ve got 
up and held out his hand as he went to her, saying in 
his own deep voice, " Thanks ! I had feared a struggle, 
which could only add to my sufferings." 

Anne took his arm and drew him into the little 
sitting-room. They sat down opposite each other, and 
upon the faces both of the Eagle and the Dove was 
seen the same acute, keen, silent suffering, and the 
same force of resolve. Then Anne slowly said, " We 
know one another, Herve, and as I felt sure that aU 
my opposition must be useless, I obeyed you without 
reasoning at all myself." 

Herve's eyes filled with tears, and his massive head 
was bowed low. 

"Our dear, happy life together is over," she con- 
tinued, after a struggle, "but not so our dear, happy 
love for one another, is it ?" 

"Oh, no, Anne, never!" said Herve, with a look 
which sank into her heart. " You belong to the very 
depths of my life T 

" I am sure of it, Herve, and that is why, now we 
are separating, I want you to promise me, not only to 
love me, but to trust me always." 

" Trust cannot be given by commission any more 
than love," replied Herve ; " but you know, Anne, that 
trust is the foundation of our love." 

" I know it, but I shall not be with you any longer 
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for you to prove it, and that is why I want to have a 
warrant, even an oath from you. Till now, you have 
never hidden any of your business or plans from me ; 
you have even let me know more than these, and 
allowed me to see into your very heart. Separation 
naturally interrupts the intercourse which flows as a 
daily matter of course, and I ask you to promise to let 
me know, even if you do not wish to consult me, 
whenever you take any fresh, great step, whenever 
your life receives any fresh impulse, or whenever you 
doubt between two decisions. Do you understand 
what I mean, Herve ?" 

" Perfectly, Anne, and I shall give you this promise, 
with all my heart. It leaves me independent, and still 
gives you the right to advise. You have always been 
a kind of guardian-angel and conscience to me, and 
that you shall be to the end." 

" Will you swear this on your oath f 

" I swear it." 

"Lift up your hand, Herve." 

Herve held up his right hand, and once more said, 
swear it.'* 

Anne smiled faintly, saying to herself, " I am con- 
tent, my Eagle has the jesses round his talons." Then 
starting, " Do I not hear a strange voice out in the 
vestibule ?" 

" It is my chief," said Herv6, getting up. " Shall 
you go away this evening, Anne ?" 

" If you do not wish me to stay any longer." 
" No, it is better to bring things to an end now. My 

11—2 
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rooms are ready for me at M. Drassart's, and he i» 
probably come for my things. They will not take 
long to pack." 

" They are packed, Herv^. You have only to lock 
your portmanteau." 

" You have cared for me first, as usual. I will just 
go and see what M. Drassart wants." 

He went out and came back with Mephisto, who 
could not conceal his surprise at finding Anne with 
exactly her every-day grave and tranquil expression. 
He said, with a very slight degree of confusion, I 
reckoned on taking you to Brebant's to dinner, my 
dear Herve. It is very important that you should see 
Bichard Watson, who leaves for Manchester this even- 
mg. 

It is impossible !" said Herve. 
" Why impossible ?" asked Anne. 
" Because I wish to spend the last evening with you.** 
" Go out and dine," said Anne, " and come back after 
dinner if you can." 

" And what shall you do ?" 

" Oh ! I shall do very well, as you know. I should 
like you to go." 

" WiU you come, Herve ?" said Mephisto, astounded 
at Anne's self-command. 

" Yes, on condition that you will let me come back 
after dinner." 

" Granted." 

" Good-bye till then, Anne," said Herve, clasping her 
hand. 
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"Till then, Herve," she replied, coldly bowing to 
Mephistopheles. 

The two men went out, and Anne sat down at her 
desk and wrote : — 

"My deae Hervb, 

" I am going away, but not to Quimperle. It 
is absolutely necessary to me to breathe the same 
air as you do, and then, when any suffering overtakes 
you, or you have to tell me of anything important, 
according to your solemn word, write to Mdlle. Dar- 
ganec, at the MM. Bihannic, Rue Cuvier. I shall be 
there. 



This note was put. into a large envelope, sealed, 
addressed, and placed where it could not fail of being 
seen, on a little lacquered stand. Anne bade Maaa go 
to the nearest stand and get a hackney-carriage, with 
two horses and rails for luggage, which was aU that 
was needed to complete the breaking-up of her esta- 
blishment. 



Yours for life and beyond it, 

" Your ajSfectionate sister. 



"Anne.' 



if 




CHAPTER XVL 



THE OASIS. 

Maia bad not set her foot out of the Boulevard des 
Italians since her arrival in Paris, and her drive now 
was one series of exclamations, which had at least the 
good effect of rousing Anne from her sad thoughts. 

" Oh, this town is without end !" she exclaimed. 
"All the houses at Quimperl6 put end to end would 
not make one of these streets. • • • But where are the 
steeples, mam'selle ? .... So many houses and no 
churches ! It's not surprising that aU these Parisians 
should be not good for much. There is one, however. 
. . . But is it one, mam'selle ? This is such a queer 
place, so queer that one is never sure of ccdling things, 
by their right names 1" 

The carriage had passed through the gloomy Place 
de la Croix Rouge, and was driving down the Rue du 
Vieux Colombier, beyond which appeared the splendid 
tower of St. Sulpice. 

1^" It is one," replied Anne ; " and one of the finest in 
Paris. Look well at it, MaSa." 
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How beautiful all that is !" she exclaimed. The 
trees are poor enough, but the fountain ! Do look at 
the fountain, mam'selle ! The bishop and the two 
great white monsters, what beasts! My goodnessj, 
what beasts they are !" 
" Lions/' said Anne. 

" Oh ! are those lions ? And the pillars — ^well, if 
they are not tall ! And the church — if it isn't big ! 
If you will give me leave, mam'selle, I will come here 
some day and see how our Lord is lodged inside." 

" By all means." 

" There are not a great many churches in Paris, but 
what there are are very fine," pursued Maia. " It may 
be my foolish thought, but if the good God, as I think 
He does, likes good prayers better than tall pillars, the 
poor churches in the country are just as good as the 
great buildings in Paris." 

"Very possibly," said Anne, who could not help 
smiling. 

" You think so, too, mam^selle, don't you ? My ! 
these are dirty streets. Dam^e ! this is not like our 
fine Boulevard. . . . Look, it is the Eue Quatre Vents, 
I have heard speak of an inn called that at home. 
We are going up a hill. . . . That is funny. ... I 
thought Paris was all as flat as my hand, and that it 
was made so on purpose. There's a beautiful garden 
and flower-beds and buildings. . . . And a great 
church quite round, which makes me think of St. 
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The Pantheon," said Anne. 
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It was the Pantheon, looking squeezed up between 
the two rows of houses in the Eue Soufflot, which 
stretched untidily in front of it, like the folds of a 
screen. When they were on the Place, Maia, who had 
an instinct for good architecture, exclaimed in admira^ 
tion of the Pantheon, as it rose up before her in its 
majestic sadness, above the poverty-stricken district, 
like some great noble surrounded by beggars, " Paris 
is certainly beautiful," Maia went on, as the carriage 
crossed the Place du Carre, Sainte G^nevifeve. " Good 1 
there's another church ; we are in luck ! . . . Oh ! 
mam'selle, this one hasn^t pillars like the others ; but 
how beautiful it is ! How beautiful ! It is all black, 
and carved, and old, and lace-worked, almost like 
those at home. What is its name, if you please ?" 

" St. Etienne du Mont." 

" Thank you, mam*selle, I shall think of that name. 
It was just as if I had seen something at home. It is 
not the same thing, of course, as our St. MichEtel and 
our St. Corentin at Quimper, but it calls them to one's 
mind. Good ! there's a street that makes one think of 
our Grande Eue at Quimperle, mam'selle. It's almost 
as steep. I hope our horses are sure-footed. It feels 
funny to go down like that. I think of my own 
lanes. Wherever is the name of the street ? Ah ! Rue 
de la Montague Sainte G6nevifeve. The Parisians 
haven't quite hunted the saints out of this old quarter 
it seems. Ah ! what queer shops and signs ! Look, 
mam'selle, ' The Suching-Galf' Very bad milk, poor 
beast! 'To Sa/int Crepin* What is that beautiful 
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angel doing with the old shoemaker? Is that the 
' Shoemaker Saint V " 

" Yes, Maia^ there are saints of aU classes in life." 

" Here we are at the bottom, mam'seUe, and now we 
are once more in the great streets that never come to 
an end." 

" The Boulevard Saint Germain, Maia." 

" And this church ?" 

"St.Medard." 

" He's weU known at Finisterre ! This Boulevard is 
not so beautiful as ours, mam'seUe, but one can breathe 
pretty weU in it, thanks to the want of houses. Look, 
I like all those timber-yards and huts. My word ! it 
made me quite giddy to see those everlasting houses 
aU just alike. I could just knock them all down. Oh ! 
my goodness ! what a lot of barrels. I never saw so 
many in my life. Why, all the cider they make at 
Quimperle in a good cider year could be stored here, 
and a great deal more besides. The barrels ! mam'selle, 
do look at them there to the right, behind that 



" Oh ! how you chatter !" said Anne, wearily. 
"Churches and streets are interesting enough, but I 
cannot get up an excitement about a wine warehouse." 

This remark took effect, and Maia held her tongue 
during the remainder of the drive. The carriage turned 
away from the Quai Saint Bernard, and drove into a 
silent, deserted street, with one row of mouldering 
houses, whose very look seemed to teU that they were 
not inhabited. 
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" Mam^selle, this i« worse than Quimperle/' said Maia ; 
" there is not even a cat in the street." 

" Here, at least, you cannot complain of hearing the 
carnages going day and night," said Anne, leaning out 
of the open carriage window to teU the coachman to 
stop. 

" Are we there, mam'selle ?" said Maia in amaze. 
"We are there." 

Maia looked long at the great gray house with its 
irregular windows and rusty gratings, before which 
the carriage had stopped, and said, " This is certainly 
not our Boulevard !" Then, following Anne out of the 
carriage, she added quickly, " I like this better. It is 
something like home." 

Anne had pushed open a little door cut in the centre 
of the large arched gateway, and stepped into a narrow 
paved court which ran along the deserted-looking 
buildings coped with endless quillings of brick, and 
clothed with straggling ivy. The court ended in a 
stone archway and another door, which, when Anne 
opened, Maia uttered an exclamation of joy. The 
houses, archways, doors, balconies, coping-stones, and 
brick walls had vanished, and there were seen vast 
lawns, glorious trees, the open blue sky, and that 
peculiar vague murmur and scent which breathes from 
natural life. Anne smiled as she said, 

**This is the Jardin des Plantes." 

" And are we going to live here, mam'selle said 
Maia, ecstatically. 

"Ah! no; but as we shall most likely be in the 
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neighbourhood, this glorious garden will be our 
garden.'' 

As she spoke, Anne turned towards an old house 
completely covered with Virginia creeper, with broad, 
lofty casement windows, and with an old turret, clothed 
like the neighbouring walls with ivy. She went up 
the few doorsteps and rang the bell. A respectable, 
sickly-looking man with blue spectacles appeared at 
the door. 

"The MM. Bihannic ?" said Anne. 

" Out," replied the sickly-looking man, who bowed, 
and was about to close the door, but as the blue glasses 
still left him some slight use of his sight, he was struck 
with the distress visible in Anne's face, and, opening 
the door wide again, he said, " Perhaps you are one of 
Doctor Charles's patients, madame ?" 

" No, sir, I am his niece." 

" Do you wish to see him on any immediate busi- 
ness ?' 

" Most immediate." 

" Ah ! well, then if you will go to the great cedar 
and look for M. Philip in some of the walks, that is 
where he generally is, and I have been told to send 
any visitors to him who really want him. You know 
the great Jussieu cedar ?" 

" I know it, but perhaps I may not be able to find 
where it is." 

The old man came out on the doorstep, lifted up his 
blue glass apparatus, and looking out with his little 
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winking eyes, pointed and said, " There it is ; there, 
straight before you." 

Anne turned, and immediately made out among the 
amphitheatre of greenness the majestic dome that 
seemed to spread its protecting roof above all the sur- 
rounding trees. She bowed her thanks, and went with 
Mai'a towards the cedar, which was not far off, and she 
distinguished at the same moment its magnificent trunk 
and Brother Philip wrapped up in the contemplation 
of a small shrub, whose new ticket announced that it 
was a fresh importation. Absorbed in his examination, 
he did not see Anne come up to him, nor heard his 
own name called, until the impatient Maia touched 
him on the shoulder, when he turned round, saying 
with a charming smile, " My niece Anne ! I am really 
happy to see our little Kam-Hoet Dove taking flight 
under our cedars. After getting your little note this 
morning, I imagine you have some special reason for 
coming to see the old hermits to-day." 

" Yes, I am come to put myself under their protec- 
tion," said Anne. 

A sweeter smile than that which had greeted her 
appearance was the answer to this announcement. 

"Will you come in, or sit down on this bench?" 
Brother Philip asked. " There are not many visitors 
about just now, as you see." 

Anne's answer was to sit down on the bench to 
which he had pointed. He took his place beside her 
with a spray of leaves in his hand, and Mai'a went to 
look at a young gazeUe which was joyously leaping 
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about behind its iron enclosure. The short, clear 
account^ given with much feeling by Anne, made 
Philip acquainted with what had passed between her 
and Herve, and M. Philip, gently turning his spray 
about in his fingers, did not seem surprised. He had 
only seen Herve twice since his coming to Paris, but 
he had perfectly understood that he was being drawn 
into the stream. 

"Just now, the business is to find a nest for you, 
little Dove, who seem astray among these vultures 
which are called Parisians," he said. " Here is Brother 
Charles just coming to help us. If you will let me, I 
will tell him of an idea that has just come into my 
head;" and touching his beautiful serene brow with 
the leaflet, he got up, and went to meet his brother, 
and they walked up and down, the one speaking, the 
other listening, and so perfectly alike as they paced 
side by side with their heads bent down, their hands 
behind them, that the passers-by turned and looked 
back, thinking they must have seen double. After 
talking for about a quarter of an hour, they both came 
back to Anne. 

" Brother Charles has several houses in view in the 
neighbourhood," said Philip, "and he is ready to go 
with you. Did you keep the carriage ?" 

"Yes," she said, "because we must take our lug- 
gage." 

"Exactly so. Till our next meeting, then, little 
Dove." 

Anne, Brother Charles, and Maia got into the car- 
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riage, and Charles gave the coachman the direction in 
the Rue Lacepede. They stopped at.a large, cheerful- 
looking house, and Charles got out by himself. He 
soon returned, telling Anne that the rooms he had 
in view had been let that morning. He gave a fresh 
address to the coachman, and got into the carriage 
again. 

" I am sorry to have missed those rooms," he said, 
" for I know the landlord, and he only takes in respect- 
able people. I had spoken of them to Philip, before 
we saw that you and Herv6 would separate. They 
were just what you wanted ; and I am afcaid it will 
be difficult to house you suitably in this poor neigh- 
bourhood." 

A prediction that was realized, for not one of the 
lodgings they saw would do for Anne; those which 
were safe and comfortable being beyond her means. 

" Where are you going now, uncle V said Anne, when 
Brother Charles was putting her into the carriage, on 
leaving one of the great beehives they had tried in 
vain. 

He smiled, and said, " How if I took you back to 
the Rue Cuvier ?" 

" Are there furnished houses in your street, unde ?" 
she said. 

" There is one very badly furnished, my child, but 
quite at your service, and that is our own." 

" Yours, uncle T exclaimed Anne, 

" Ours. Brother Philip knew that our undertaking 
was a difficult one, and before we started we agreed 
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that^ if we found nothing better than can be had at 
home, we should propose to you to come there." 

" You are very good, uncle," said Anne, with much 
feeling ; " but I could not think of putting you to such 
inconvenience." 

" There is not the shadow of an inconvenience. You 
and Maia could be most easily, if not comfortably, 
lodged in our own old house, and I do not see where 
else you will get a perch fit for you, little Dove. Does 
this plan please you ?" 

" Very much, uncle ; very much indeed ; only that I 
shall be in your way." 

" Not the slightest. Come and see for yourself, if 
you please." 

He stepped back, called out, " Rue Cuvier," to the 
<x>achman, and took his place again beside Anne, who 
did not know how to show her gratitude. 

On the threshold of the little green house, they met 
Brother Philip, who seemed to be waiting for them. 
Anne's luggage was instantly carried into the house, 
and the coachman dismissed. Then she followed her 
hosts, who wished to show her, by every means, that 
she would not be in their way. The house was, in 
fact, a very roomy one, and contained a good many 
lodgers, of whom Anne met several on the staircase. 
First, there was the sickly old man, in blue glasses ; 
next, a sickly woman in blue glasses ; and afterwards, 
what was still more strange, three children in blue 
glasses. 

" It is an old organ-builder and hie family," said Bro- 
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ther Philip, with charming shyness, and greeting each 
pair of blue spectacles as they passed. " He and his 
children have been seized with a curious disease in the 
eyes, and his wife, who is not quite right in her mind, 
thinks she has the same. Brother Charles thinks he 
can cure the children, and likes to have them close at 
hand." 

And so on, and so on, three separate stories waa_ 
Anne told. In one little room was a poor English 
convert lady, who copied music for a living. In 
another, an old officer was joyously making out 
the remnant of his life, which had threatened to end 
in the dreary wards of a hospital. Anne smiled 
over the confused accounts of her venerable compan- 
ions, who, while describing their inmates, strove to 
conceal their own holy and refined generosity in the 
matter. 

The question of lodging Anne still presented some 
difficulties ; for the lodgers, having encroached on the 
exceeding goodness of their landlords, had gradually 
exceeded the limits granted them. A large dressing- 
room, which the brothers had thought empty, was 
filled with the whole wardrobe of the blue-spectacled 
family. Another room, which was to have been 
Anne's kitchen, was turned into a bath-room by the 
English lady ; and the old officer was the only inmate 
who had not added to what he called his " barrack- 
room." 

Some discussion followed, which brought the whole 
body of lodgers into council; and even Anne, with all 
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her anxiety, could not but smile when she saw the 
collection of outcasts, despised by the world, to whom 
these two grand Christian men had given shelter. On 
all sides some concessions were made, and Anne then 
found a whole set of rooms at her disposal. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



MEPHISTO. 



The Jardin des Plantes on ordinary days is only fre- 
quented by solitary people out for a walk, or by the 
tourists who invariably find its name upon their lists ; 
but on Sundays it is invaded by great crowds, chiefly 
of the workmen and children of the populous quarter. 
To-day, being neither a day for visitors, nor for the 
Parisians on the other side of the river, the gardens 
were comparatively empty, and it was quite a thing of 
course to the few Sunday loungers to see a troop of 
little street-boys crowding round a landau which drew 
up behind the hackney carriages at the principal en- 
trance. 

M. MarceUin Drassart, who cantered up at a little 
distance from the splendid carriage, first put the flock 
of children to flight by a single haughty and threaten- 
ing gesture, and then dismounted from his horse, 
which a groom hurried to take from him. Marcellin 
then gave his hand to his sister-in-law, who got out of 
the carriage as fat, as much painted, and as languid as 
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ever ; while Noemi's flamboyant toilette had the same 
effect upon the visitors in the garden as the carriage 
had produced upon the street-boys. 

Young women do not often venture to flaunt in red 
out-of-door garments, but this strange girl was com- 
pletely bedizened with it. Her black bodice had 
bright scarlet sleeves; her black tunic, whimsically 
embroidered with purple silk arabesques, was nearly 
covered by the floating, firinged ends of her red sash; 
a necktie of the same shade encircled her supple 
brown throat; and a plume of flame-coloured feathers 
fluttered on her black turban hat, and harmonized 
with the feverish brightness of her black eyes. 

As she stepped into the alley, Mdme. Drassart 
glanced wearUy at the beautiful trees shadowing it, 
and said, turning to her brother-in-law, "My dear 
Marcellin, what has made you bring us into this great 
garden, which makes me feel, I do not know why, as 
if I were in a burying-gi'ound V 

" I am going to tell you why," replied Mephisto ; 
" but let us walk on, that we may not gather about us 
a gaping crowd." 

They passed into a shadowy cross-walk, which was 
almost solitary, and Mephisto, then stopping short, 
looked at them with his expression of refined irony, 
saying, "When I met you in the Boulevard Saint 
Germain, it suddenly occurred to me to make your 
drive Useful. I really want you, No^mi, in the new 
campaign I have opened. I want you to help me to 
make fast the lasso round Herv^ Darganec." 

12—2 
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" Is not that done yet?' asked No^mi, with unfeigned 
surprise. 

" No, not yet. It is thrown, and well thrown ; but 
as soon as I try to draw it tighter, Herv^ releases him- 
self; and he has become really indispensable to me in 
the great foreign speculation in which I have embarked. 
He is going into it on his own hook, and he is en- 
chanted with the idea — really quite wrapped up — ^for 
be is taking the proper way I have advised to avoid 
the new recruiting law. It only wants a very little to 
make him quite our own ; and this obstacle, as usual, 
is his sister." And Mephisto impatiently slashed his 
riding whip. 

" I thought he had left her," said Mdme. Drassart. 
« You told us he had left her." 

I hoped he had ; but I find that he comes to see 
her regularly every Sunday, and as that visit neutra- 
lized my influence, I have done all I can to make it im- 
possible, and to suppress it. I do not know the least 
if I have succeeded in this. After much hesitation he 
agreed to accompany me to the private meeting held 
in our factory, which takes him away from Paris on 
Sundays, and I have found him much more manage- 
able and enterprising now that he no longer goes to 
consult his sister. But there are still certain chords 
in him which vibrate, and which prevent us from 
looking upon him as a secure agent. Still there is 
progress, undoubted progress, and I am just now trying 
to see what advance has been made. K he is so wrapt 
up in our present business as to forget his sister, every- 
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thing is in the best possible state, and if his neglect 
leads her to leave Paris, he will give himself up to us. 
I cannot go to see Mdlle. Darganec, for she would not 
let me in, but it would be quite natural for you to pay 
her a visit." 

" Certainly," said Noemi ; " but first tell me clearly 
what you wish me to do." ^ 

" I wish you first to find out whether Herve has 
given up his usual Sunday visit ; if he has, there can 
be no doubt that my influence is greater than his 
sister's. Next, I want you to find out if she is un- 
happy about him, and if so, you are perfectly well 
able to make her more unhappy still. Let her know 
that Herv^ will follow his own road, whatever she 
may have to say about it." 

"And you think that conviction will make her 
leave Paris ?" said No^mi. 

" I hope so. I think Herve has not told her how 
much he has become mixed up with us in business, 
nor his late mode of life, and plans for escaping the 
new regulations for recruiting unmarried men, or his 
constant intimacy with us. If she once can realise 
that her brother has shaken off her yoke, and that 
her influence is dying out, she will go home. What 
should she stay here to do ? Things are drawing to 
an end, and in a wonderful way ; there is a vague re- 
port of the Prussians besieging Paris, and the alarm 
is becoming general. If matters go on like this, there 
will soon be left in Paris only those whose business 
obliges them to live here, and those who cannot get 
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away. Her very being here is a restramt upon me, 
an anxiety and a tie to Herve, and I really want 
Herv6. Do you understand what I say, Noemi ?* 

" Perfectly ; and as her opposition vexes me, too, a 
little, I will conscientiously make my diplomatic visit. 
Where shall we find her house ?" 

" I had it shown me from the Rue Cuvier," replied 
Mephisto ; " but I know that it opens on the garden, 
and by following the broad walk on the right, I think 
I shall find it. Come with me." 

He walked quickly before them, and reached the 
broad walk which runs parallel to the Rue Cuvier. 
They paced slowly up it, while Mephisto, with his 
glass in his eye, examined the row of houses which 
disappeared under the trees. Suddenly he drew back, 
saying — " There she is !" 

" Is that the house ?" said Mdme. Drassart. 

" It is Mdlle. Darganec. There, No^mi, in that little 
house-front covered with Virginia creeper, at the 
second window on the first floor. Do you see her 1" 

No^mi followed these indications, and behind the 
transparent curtain at the given window she saw the 
graceful outline of a woman standing up and looking 
into the garden. It was certainly Anne; her clear 
outline, her graceful figure a little bent, her thought- 
ful attitude. 

"Are you coming in with us, Marcellin?" said 
Mdme. Drassart, whose memory was not of the 
clearest. 

He slightly shrugged his shoulders, and said to 
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No^mi, " I do not see any door, but no doubt it is on 
the other side." 

" I shall find it," said Noemi, looking at her watch. 
" Are you going to wait for us ?" 

''I cannot; but I shall see you at dinner/' He 
lifted > his hat and went away ; and Noemi said to one 
of the keepers who was going by — 

" At what o'clock are the beasts shut up ?" 

" At four, madam." 

" Mother^ come quickly ; you know how long I have 
wanted to see the monkeys." 

" I thought (you were going to call on Mdlle. Dar- 
ganec 

" Oh ! there is plenty of time for that, and I shall 
begin by calling on the monkeys, who wiU not change 
their visiting hour to please me." 

" Monkeys 1 I do not like monkeys," said Mdme. 
Drassart. "No^mil"... 

But Noemi had walked off with her most indepen- 
dent step, and her mother followed, turning from time 
to time mechanically towards the window where 
Anne's profile was still to be seen. 
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TULLIA, 

It was, in truth, Anne who was standing before the 
closed window of her little sitting-room, perfectly 
unconscious of the manner in which the light had 
betrayed her presence in the garden, and looking 
anxiously at the mixed medley of people who were 
just then turning the stately walks into low Boule- 
vards. One might have asked, even from her mere 
look, " Whom is she expecting V 

She was expecting to see Herve ; and every Sunday 
she took up her post from three to four o'clock at that 
window, that she might distinguish as soon as possible 
Herv^'s eagle face among the crowd of visitors. He 
always came in down the walk leading from the door 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, and she could see him 
coming from a long way ofE During the first week 
after she had left him, Herv^ had often visited the 
hermitage in the Rue Cuvier, but gradually his visits 
had become rarer, and one day he had said to Anne, 
with some embarrassment, " Do not expect to see me 
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on any days but Sundays ; I have not a moment's 
leisure on other days." 

Anne had made him no reply, for she felt that she 
had nothing to say. 

The change in her brother became more marked 
■each time she saw him ; his rapid talk bore no longer 
the least resemblance to the old hearty intercourse 
-which had once been their greatest delight; and if 
Anne sought to lead the conversation to his own pur- 
suits, he spoke abruptly in a general way, as if he were 
determined to let her see. only the surface of things. 
That outside life was brilliant enough ; he was well 
launched in life, and success had crowned his largest 
business undertakings. 

When he had narrated the course of his work, the 
toil that it cost him, and its successful results, Anne 
had a certain way of ending with — " Then all goes 
weU, Herv^ V 

And he would answer — " All goes well." 

Then Anne would stifle a sigh, well discerning in 
the gleam of his eye, his expressive smile, and the 
hard, metallic sound of his voice, a deep and thorough 
denial of his words. But she had held her peace, and 
had only felt more eager for his visits. She was ex- 
pecting him now, and was suddenly roused out of her 
watching by a sharp, noisy ring at the beU. It was 
not Herve's ring, but Anne quickly crossed the little 
sitting-room and got to the ante-room door just as 
Maia was showing in Mdme. Drassart and No^mi. 
The first greetings being over, Anne took the visitors 
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into her little sitting-room, when Noemi said with her 
keen smile, — " I am just come from visiting our ances- 
tors, the monkeys, Mdlle. Darganec, and I just recol- 
lected in time that you had taken it into your head to 
become a neighbour of those queer creatures, from 
whom I like to think we are descended. Do you ever 
go to see them V* 

Never," replied Anne, quietly setting chairs for 
her visitors. "I do not acknowledge the relation- 
ship." 

" Always unbelieving, mademoiselle, and not pay- 
ing the least respect to scientific discoveries, which 
are nevertheless to be respected," said Nodmi, fixing 
her flashing eyes upon Anne's white face. 

"There is science and science, mademoiselle. My 
old uncles, who are extremely learned, never assign 
any such origin to man." 

" Perhaps they never studied the new opinions," said 
No^mi, confidently ; " modem minds are always making 
fresh discoveries." 

" My uncles study everything, mademoiselle. There 
is nothing they have not examined; their lives are 
spent in research." 

" Two petrifactions 1" exclaimed Noemi, with a con- 
temptuous face. " But if they satisfy you, that is 
enough." Then, abruptly, " Do you often see M. Dar- 
ganec ?" 

Anne started as a wounded person starts when a 
finger is rudely laid upon hi3 wound. 
" Often ? No, not often," she replied. 
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" lie has so much to do," said Noemi, carelessly, but 
keeping her eyes fixed upon Anne. 

" Yes, he has so much to do," added Mdme. Drassart, 
with an admirable intention of saying something to 
the point. 

" Is he more busy than usual ?" asked Anne, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" You ought to know," said Noemi 
" I know nothing about it," said Anne, striving to 
smile. 

"Why, did you not think him very much pre- 
occupied last Sunday ? I suppose he came to see you 
as usual ?". 

" No," said Anne, who did not know how to say 
what was false. 

" You can imagine from that how overwhelmed he 
is with business. Do you know that my Uncle Mephisto 
and he are become great friends ?" 

" In business ?" stammered Anne. 

" In every way. My uncle's life is divided between 
business and pleasure. But at least he writes to you ?** 

"Who?" 

"M. Darganec." 

" Very seldom." 

" You say that as if you meant not at all," said 
No^mi, involuntarily lowering her eyes. "What a 
strange neighbourhood you have fled to! Do you 
really like this horrible quarter ?' 

" I do not think it horrible." 

" It is horrible, nevertheless," said Mdme. Drassart, 
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glancing round her with a look that plainly said, " And 
the room, too" 

Anne looked out at the green amphitheatre steeped 
in a filmj^, bright mist, and with eyes full of light, 
answered with a smile, " I think the sight of these 
beautiful trees, the sky, and that velvet turf much 
nicer than anything to be seen on the Boulevards." 

The mother and daughter exchanged a contemptuous 
glance. 

" Opijiions and colours can never be discussed," said 
Mdme. Drassart. "But you can certainly boast of 
having very simple tastes." 

" My tastes are very simple, madame." 

" And yet with your so-called simple tastes, you are 
nevertheless steeped in aristocratic pride !" exclaimed 
Noemi. 

" Is democratic pride any better ?" said Anne, with 
some meaning. 

"Now, Mdlle. Anne, do be logical. Those two 
words cannot be used together. They swear at one 
another." 

" I do not say to the contrary, but they express a 
reality." 

" I deny it," said Noemi, shaking her plumes, and 
with her eyes flashing. I formally deny it. Do you 
not know our magnificent motto, 'Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity V " 

" Or death V said Anne, gravely, " whidh either 
makes the Liberty and Fraternity a delusion, or won- 
derfully horrible." 
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"■^^he gloomy corrective is only intended to strengthen 
the force of the grand motto," exclaimed Noemi. 

" Simply as a terrifying influence, nothing could be 
better," said Anne, gently rallying her. 

Mdme. Drassart fidgeted on her chair, and said to 
her daughter, " Do not answer her. That is enough 
on this subject, Noemi" 

" Again — Noemi !" said the girl scornfully. And, 
turning to Anne, she continued, " Do you know that 
I have changed my name ?" 

"Indeed?" said Anne; "have you made so free as 
that r 

" Yes, I have passed into an absolutely logical state 
of existence, in which I not only laugh at all prejudices 
and conventionalities, but advancing from theory to 
practice, I am applying my principles to action." i 

"Noemi! No^mi!" said Mdme. Drassart, fanning 
herself. 

" Again, mother, again ? Mdlle. Darganec, it is im- 
possible to cure mamma of the habit of calling me 
' Nodmi.' Isn't it the silliest name 1 How could a posi- 
tivist family ticket me with a name out of the Bible 1" 

" It was your grandmother's name, my dear." 

" My grandmother, perhaps, studied the Bible ; she 
was not a positivist, but I am, and therefore I have 
chosen a name for myself." 

" And what is that name ?" said Anne, looking at 
her in stiU increasing wonder. 

" Tullia. It is both a pretty and a Roman name. I 
am mad about pagan Home." 
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" But not about Tarquin's daughter, I hope T 

" Ah, yes ! oh, yes ! What a strong-minded woman!" 

" Hateful !" exclaimed Anne. 

" The hatefulness comes from the times she lived in. 
We cannot judge of things from such a distance. I 
seem to you just now a monster myself, because I have 
shaken off the yoke of old prejudices." 

"What sort of people are those lodging in this 
house ?" asked Mdme. Drassart, in a tone that did not 
sound like " equality," and much less like " fraternity," 
evidently with a view to change the conversation. 

" We are four separate families, madame/' replied 
Anne, " all of us under deep obligation to our landlords." 

"Are any of them people you can go and visit ?' 

"I go and visit them aU, madame," said Anne, 
smiling ; " I pay them visits of charity." 

" Visithig the poor !" said Nodmi, quickly ; " I have 
caught you in the act of committing the open crime of 
giving alms in charity 1 All those sort of phrases are 
superlatively Catholic." 

" I have always thought that no charity was so re- 
fined as ours." 

" I uphold that it is humbling, and you would ac- 
knowledge it yourself if you would but take the 
trouble to study our democratic principles. Our notion 
of charity is reconquering the rights of the poor." 

" And ours is the fulfilment of the duties of the rich." 

"Yes, under a thousand forms of patronage. You 
need not defend yourself; these are your traditions. 
You are in love with hierarchy, and worship authority. 
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Democracy makes a clean sweep of all those things^ 
and leaves but the People ! What a grand word !" 

" A word. Yes, that is it," said Anne. " The poor 
'people.' " 

" Ah ! I know there is no word that makes you so 
angry," exclaimed Noemi. " And that comes of living 
in a cheese! Yon get petrified, stultified. Imagine 
living in the radiance of ideas, in the full stream of 
new opinions — living in Paris, in short. Paris is the 
free, democratic city above all others. Our very plea- 
sures, our lectures and theatres, teach us the religion 
of the future, and sweep lis onward towards universal 
democracy. Everything here tends towards the people^ 
and whether they will or no, we make numbers fall 
under the power of the red hand." 

" And is there real progress towards social harmony 
and order ?" asked Anne. 

" Certainly, but only by passing through inevitable 
convulsions." 

" And how long are we to be in convulsions ?" 
Till we have got rid of everything old — old cus- 
toms, old notions, old prejudices, old dreams, old faiths, 
and old superstitions." 

" That is like the hymn of the Church," said Anne.. 
" Et renovahis fadem terrce*'* 

"We shall certainly renew it, and the moment is 
nearer at hand than people think ; the populations of 
our great towns copy Paris, and the stupid provinces 
must follow the movement." 

* Thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 
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" Thanks, in the name of the provinces !" said Anne, 
smiling, " and I hope they will long feel honoured by 
being called stupid by the admirable people of Paris." 

" You do not admire them, Mdlle. Darganec T 

" As a whole, certainly not, for I shall always think 
there are people and people. People without faith, or 
dignity, or merit, who servilely copy the vices of the 
class above them, only deserve to be called the mob, 
and if you like the mob class, mademoiselle, it is only 
because you have never seen them near. We Catholics 
get very near our people. We know them, and love 
them, and pray together, saying, ' Our Father Who 
art in Heaven.' Ah ! the charity which flows from the 
feeling of the universal brotherhood in God, creates 
another sort of People than your imaginary beings. 
Novels and plays, which teach such unnatural things, 
farces, fairy tales, popular songs, have never raised 
up love, nor ever improved the state of the people. 
Oh, no ! these things never make one take up the 
People's cause, as you are so fond of saying. They 
only degrade all classes without distinction, that is alL" 

" Both No^mi and you are so exaggerated in your 
ideas that there is no possible way of bringing you 
together," said Mdme. Drassart, who had for some time 
been yawning behind her hand. " If it were necessary 
to talk so much to defend my new opinions I should 
give them up at once. Come, Noemi, do not argue, 
but come away. You will both of you keep your 
opinions, and let us leave the matter there. You 
really sicken me of politics, and we have had too much 
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of them. Good-bye, Mdlle. Darganec, I wish you joy 
of your old men of science, whom I should think as 
tiresome as the wet weather !*' 

** The rain fertilizes, and for me it becomes a well- 
spring," said Anne, while bidding her guests good-bye. 

Smiles equally satirical on each face were all the 
reply, and the two ladies were at last got away. The 
door was barely closed behind them, when No6mi, 
turning to her mother, said, " Is not that girl a dowdy 
with her glances, her enthusiasm, and her prudery ? 
I am quite certain that devotion degrades the mind." 

Mdme. Drassart nodded her painted face in assent, 
and said, " Did you find out that she was unhappy ?" 

"Dreadfully unhappy; so much so that I really 
could not torment her any more. Mephisto will be so 
glad." 

" Do you think she will go away from Paris ?" 

No^mi touched her forehead with her fore-finger, 
and said, " Who can tell what is cooking in those iron 
heads ?" And as she dropped her veil, added to her- 
self, " Or in those golden hearts 1" 
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ON THE BRINK. 



The great green amphitheatre of the Jardin des 
Plantes was wrapt in a thin veil of mist, transfigured 
by the gilded rays of the setting sun. A light breeze 
stirred the branches of the exotics. The grass was 
covered with the pearly drops of a late shower, and 
the great cedar showed its dark outline of foliage 
against the clear blue sky. Anne was mechanically 
contemplating this fair picture from the window, but 
it lit up her face with no joy, and it was easy to see 
that she was borne down by a crushing weight of 
depression. Her clear brow was nervously contracted, 
the line of the lips was curved, and as it were drooped 
with suffering, and there was an inexpressibly sorrow- 
ful look in her calm, pure eyes. 

Daily and hourly for a whole month Anne had 
watched from her hermitage the course of the terrible 
war-struggles which convulsed all France, and Paris 
while it was besieged, and for a whole month she had 
neither seen Herve nor heard any news of him. Her 
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letters to him had remained unanswered, and Anne 
knew as little what had become of her brother as the 
people of Paris knew of their country's armies. And 
both Anne and the Paris people were foreboding the 
gulfs of sorrow that were veiled by this mournful 
silence. This twofold grief was almost beyond the 
strength, if not beyond the courage, of this brave- 
heaHed girl to bear, though she lived on witliout a 
a murmur or complaint. But every evening she took 
refuge in her little sitting-room, ensconced herself in 
the deep window-seat, and there, unknowing of the 
beauty of the setting sun, she hid her face in her 
hands, and wept over the degradation and abasement 
of her country, and the ungrateful neglect of her 
brother. Often she would murmur to the thankless 
man, " Where are you ? Why do you run away from 
me ? What peril is threatening you ?" 

And seeing that she could neither do anything for 
her afflicted country nor for the brother who had so 
basely forsaken her, Anne turned with her whole heart 
towards God, and would end by kneeling down in that 
dark comer where no human eye could behold her. 
This very day she had come to this stage of her even- 
ing's meditation, and was kneeling upon the floor with 
clasped hands, looking up to Heaven, when a quick 
knock struck her door. She sprang up with a start, 
saying, " Come in !" and Herve came in. 

He was looking paler than usual, but then the 
twilight gave a wan appearance to everything, and only 
a feeble twinkling light was given by the lamp on the 
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little stand. By one impulsive movement, unlike the 
undemonstrative, stem ways of their race, the brother 
and sister clasped each other in their arms, and Anne 
drew Herv^ to the window, saying, as she fixed her 
sweet eyes on him, " I have been expecting you every 
day." 

"And every day the thought of you has pursued 
me," replied Herve, leaning against the wall. 

" I believe you/' said Anne. " In these afllicted 
days, we feel the need of sharing our sadness with one 
another. Why did you not come to me, Herve V 

" Because the rush of events swallows up my life 
because I am prevented from getting out, lest I should 
be recognized, watched, and, perhaps, forced to enlist/^ 

Here Anne, whose attention was rivetted to his 
words, flushed crimson, and she said, with a starts 
"Are you hiding yourself?" 

" I must," replied Herv^, shortly. " I am a single 
man, and, therefore, a soldier by law. Not a soldier 
by actual fact, happily." 

Was it Herve Darganec, the brave, fiery, fearlesa 
Darganec who was speaking ? 

Anne's face changed from crimson to very pale. 
Her rapid study of Herve^s countenance, the few words 
he had spoken, were enough to confirm the sad sus- 
picions which had harassed her mind since their part- 
ting. A gulf had opened between the man she had 
left in the Boulevard des Italiens and the man now 
carelessly leaning against the wall beside her; and 
she fathomed its gloomy depth with one of those 
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looks which are interchanged by powerful minds. So 
a traveller, walking through the mist in fancied secu- 
rity on the Alpine heights, stops with a shudder as 
the lightning rives the cloud and pierces the veil of 
mist which hid the gulf, so that he can see into its 
depths. Anne shuddered now through every fibre, for 
she felt that the trust she had put in Herve was 
shattered. 

" You know that I could not leave Paris without 
seeing and saying good-bye to you," Herve was saying 
in his piercing voice ; " and, above all, without know- 
ing that you are going back to Quimperle." 

" Oh ! are you going to leave Paris ?" said Anne, 
putting one hand to her heart to stop its beatings. 

" To-morrow/' 

" And where are you going 1" 
" To London." 

Anne grew paler still, and looking steadily at her 
brother, said, " Hervd, at such a time and in the midst 
of such disasters, this seems to me a very impor- 
tant move; I should like to know why you are 
going." 

" On a mere matter of business, in which M. Dras- 
sart and I are deeply engaged." 

" And is there still any business, while France is in 
agonies ?" said Anne in a low voice. She sighed and 
laid her hand affectionately on Herv^'s shoulder. 
" Herv6, you once took an oath to let me know when- 
ever business of importance brought your life into any 
fresh course; and this matter which takes you to 
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London must be of that kind. Will you explain it 
distinctly, and tell me everything about it ?" 

" There is nothing else to tell/* said Hervd, trying ta 
look indiflerent. " You must see that it is impossible 
for me to take you through the whole labyrinth 
through which I have been speeding with giant steps 
for a whole month after this man, who has a real 
genius for speculative commerce. You would only be 
lost in it. There are times when I feel so lost myself, 
that I have made up my mind to follow my chief 
blindly, knowing that he is leading us both ta 
wealth.'* 

"I should like to know the whole thing," Anne 
repeated, with trembling lips. "From one point to 
another, do explain to me this particular business that 
you are going on. Tell me what you know about it, 
I do beg of you. You cannot fail your sworn word.** 

"My sister Anne, you certainly possess Aunt 
Colette's tenacity !** said Hervd, putting one hand into 
his paletot pocket. " There !** and he held out to her 
a large envelope. " Here is M. Drassart's own sketch 
of the affair. My route and mission are laid down in 
this sheet. You will not understand the least what 
the purchase is about ; but you will be satisfied.** 

Anne took the paper, stepped towards the stand, 
turned up the lamp to a vivid brightness, and, drawing 
the paper folded in four from the envelope, she un- 
folded and read it attentively. And as she read, the 
blood left her cheeks, her hands shook, and her throat 
became choked. The tears seemed to swell up under 
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her eyelids, then suddenly she uttered an exclamation ; 
and, turning to Herve, with great tears dropping, and 
with an indignant gesture, she said, in a hoarse voice, 
" This, this is dishonour !" 

Hervd smiled, and gently shrugged his shoulders. 

" This is dishonour, Herve !" Anne repeated, impetu- 
ously. " Herv^, this man is dragging you into depths 
of disgrace ! He an army contractor ! This base traf- 
ficker ! this shopkeeper !" 

"Why not, Anne ?" 

" Because no man sells both soap and rifles. In this 
sketch there are words which scare me. This man is 
simply making a speculation — the most hateful of 
speculations. I know what he is capable of. He is 
making money out of the difficulties of the war office, 
where his brother is. I declare that the very array of 
these exchanges, markets, and trade combinations 
inakes me shiver. It is spoken of in cool and calculat- 
ing terms, which show his intentions. Herve, there is 
in this paper a fixed purpose of realizing enormous 
profits out of the general disaster. I can read it in 
great letters between the lines." 

"You don't know what you are talking about, 
Anne 1" exclaimed Herv^, angrily, snatching the paper 
out of her hand. " Business is always business." 

" Herve ! Herve ! An Eau-de-Cologne manufacturer 
who is trying to trade in arms." 

" I told you before, he has a real genius for com- 
merce." 

For speculation, you should say. Ah ! a French- 
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man who can speculate against France at this moment 
is a most contemptible creature !" 

Herv^ grew red and pale, but he coolly answered, 
"What does contempt matter? Success makes all 
trades lawful." 

Anne clasped her hands together, saying, " Herve, 
do you never pray now ?" 

" No !" he scornfully answered. " I have neither the 
taste nor the time for that !" 

*' All ! this is why you have kept away from me," 
cried Anne, wringing her hands. " This man has pos- 
sessed your mind and destroyed your faith." 

" This man lets me be his associate in his plans for 
making money, that is all." 

" And you are willing to make money at such a 
time, Herv6 ? Oh ! I implore you, think over this 
doubtful matter in which your name is mixed up. Do 
not let yourself be influenced or ruled by this man, 
who owns neither a conscience nor a God. He is 
dragging you down, down I Stand against him, or 
you will be lost." 

" That will do !" said Herve, with compressed fury. 
" One ought never to tell women anything about busi- 
ness, and M. Drassart was right when he wanted me 
to start this evening. In spite of everything he could 
say, I would insist on seeing you, and giving you one 
last kiss ; and now you must make a melodrama ! I 
really did not think it was in you ; and I lay it to the 
score cf all those troubles which have over-excited 
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your nerves. That will do. Do not make me sorry 
that I came." 

He took up his hat, and, going to Anne as she sat 
quite beaten down, he kissed her quickly on the fore- 
head, and said, " Good-bye. I shall write to you at 
Quimperle, as soon as I get to London." 

Without even a last look, he was gone. 

Anne sat for some minutes, as if quite crushed by 
the weight of misery that had fallen upon her, and 
then, feeling giddy, she staggered to the window and 
threw it open. The fresh air revived her at once; and 
as she looked at the walk before her, she saw a man 
gazing about him in doubt. It was Herve, who, 
having mistaken the way out, had come back, trying 
to find the gate by which he had come into the gar- 
dens. Anne ran to a cupboard, opened it in feverish 
haste, and quickly put on some walking things, mur- 
muring to herself, " I will go and humble myself! I 
will beseech him. Perhaps I wounded his pride by 
my heat. Oh, my God, be my guide !" 

She flew after Herv6, who had by that time found 
the door hidden in the ivy, and was now going quickly 
up the Rue Cuvier. 




CHAPTER XX. 



ANOTHER INTERVENTION. 

Herv£ was going towards the Pantheon, and walked 
very fast ; but wings seemed to be given to Anne's 
feet, and notwithstanding the advantage he had over 
her, she was able to keep him in sight. As he was 
crossing the Rue Descartes, along which spread the 
buildings of the Ecole Polytechnique, at the comer of 
the Rue Laplace, he felt a hand put within his ami. 
He turned abruptly, and saw so humbled and loving a 
face, eyes that looked up at him with so much sor- 
rowful affection, that he could not help clasping the 
bold little hand. 

" Herv^," she said, breathlessly, " we cannot part 
like this." 

She stopped, panting, and scarcely able to breathe, 
and Herve stood motionless beside her, sajdng, in a 
voice considerably softened, Anne, why do you ran 
exactly across my path? Why do you try to neu- 
tralize my powers of action by declamations which 
are quite out of place ? I have thrown myself irre- 
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trievably into this business, and neither you nor any 
one else can do the least good by trjdng to turn me 
from it." 

He stopped, and they went slowly together up the 
Eue de la Montague Saint Genevifeve, at the top of 
which the graceful and wonderful outline of the old 
Church of Saint Etienne du Mont stood out against 
the clear sky. The last rays of the setting sun made 
the old Church more striking, and threw crimson stains 
on the splendid windows, under which the little arched 
doorway that is on that side stood wide open. 

"Do you think I too have not suffered?" Herv6 
went on, stopping again in his walk to let Anne take 
breath. " Do you think it has cost me nothing to free 
myself from all those religious bonds which had gone 
deep into my very flesh, and which, though bearing 
such beautiful names, are no less bruising than chains ? 
Do you think it was only necessary for me just to lift 
up my shoulders to shake off the yoke of God ? Pity 
me, for you can ; but never try to fetter the liberty 
which has cost me so dear. Never touch my freedom 1 
In a business which is opening to me with both doors- 
the way to wealth, I shall take counsel of none but 
myself." 

*' You shall never hear from me one word of blame 
or reproach," said Anne, in her sweetest voice. " I 
may disapprove of, and even condemn you; but I shall 
never cease to love and honour you in my heart. Yes, 
I forgive you beforehand every baseness, and even every 
crime." She sighed, and, looking up, went on : " Be 
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free ; but grant me one last favour. Come with me 
this one last time into the Church where I have so 
often prayed for you. I wish to part from you there 
without bitterness or anger; thoroughly divided, yet 
for ever one. Herve, do not refuse me this last re- 
quest 

"Come, then," said Herve, impatiently; "just for 
five minutes." 

They went together up the worn steps and into the 
Church, whose high, white arches were lost in the 
gloom, and looked loftier than they were. Anne went 
a little way through the side aisle into the empty 
nave, and knelt down on a chair fronting the altar. 
Herv^ stood gloomily beside her, looking with an in- 
different eye at the roodloft and screen which 
stretched its open arches, carving, slender columns, 
and beautifully cut balustrades before him. Anne> 
just turning, saw him in that posture, common to 
those who look upon themselves as strangers in the 
house of God. She stepped towards him, and whis- 
pered, "I implore you, Herv6, kneel down; kneel 
•down for just one minute." 

As he did nob move, she took him by the hand. 
"Just one minute, brother. Bend your knees, if not 
your pride. God is here !" In her look and tone just 
then there was something more than natural. 

Herve knelt down, and his massive head was bent 
on his breast. 

Anne still grasped the hand, which was wet with 
her tears, and fixing her eyes on the altar with one of 
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those passionate looks which seek to draw down the 
grace of God into the soul, she uttered a prayer which 
she thought was heard by God alone, but which as it 
darted from her fervent soul quivered also on her lips, 
and was heard even more distinctly than usual. 

" Oh I my God, take pity on him ! His faith in Thee 
is failing; he no longer calls upon Thy Name, and hi& 
honour and even his soul are in danger of eternal loss. 
To-mon*ow he will betray his country ; to-morrow his 
brow will be branded with unseen shame, and he will 
be a true man only in name. Yet his heart is right 
with Thee. Lord ! do Thou give him the spirit of 
self-sacrifice ; speak to him, Lord ! speak to his 
soul!" 

Sobs drowned her voice, but still the words were 
repeated, " Speak to him, O Lord ; speak to hia 
soul!" 

Five minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes went by> 
and still Anne knelt, nearly prostrate, with Herve's 
hand clasped in hers, weeping, and saying again and 
again, " Speak to him, O Lord !" 

Suddenly Herve started and lifted up his head, and 
leaning towards his sister, he said in a low voice, " It 
was most base !" 

Sobs and a kind of stifled cry answered him. 

" It was base !" he repeated ; " Anne, you have saved 
me from utter disgrace !" 

" Oh ! my God !'*^ was all that Anne could sob out. 

Herv^ passed his hand several times across his broad 
brow, and went on in a low, deep whisper, much moved,. 
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" The veil has fallen from my eyes, the spell is over. 
I see now clearly how infamous it was." 

" Yes, yes !" stammered Anne. There was silence 
for some time, and then Herv^ said, almost aloud, " I 
feel as if I were on fire ! I will tear up the agreement ! 
Good-bye, Anne !" 

" Till this evening," she said in a touching voice, 
clasping his hand. " Come back to me this evening !" 

" I shall be very late, Anne, very late indeed." 

" What does that signify ?" 

" I cannot be with you till eleven o'clock." 

" I will stay up for you all night if it is necessary." 

" Very well then, this evening !" 

Herv6 bent down and kissed the little clasping 
fingers that unfolded his hand, withdrew it gently, 
paused for a moment motionless with his head bowed, 
and then getting up, strode with sounding steps to the 
Church door. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Anne's rooms were lit up, and she herself went back- 
wards and forwards between her bedroom and sitting- 
room, in which a camp-bed had been put up. She 
came and went, bringing in one after another all 
those little accessories which fit a room for some 
special use, for no one was more apt in giving those 
little finishing household touches which Anne was 
always, too wise to despise. While thus employed, she 
felt as if life hung upon the hands of the old clock 
which adorned her room. Ten o'clock, eleven, half- 
past eleven have struck, and after that Anne crept 
into the window recess, and there, on her knees, and 
with clasped hands, she waited. Midnight. . . The 
last stroke was still sounding when the inner gate 
opened creaking on its hinges, and as Anne flew to the 
door, she met Herve on the threshold. As he came in 
and stood in the bright lamp-light, she saw that his 
hair and beard were blown about in disorder, that his 
nostrils were slightly distended by hurried breathing, 
that his eyes flashed, and a proud, splendid light shone 
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on his brow. He had the air of a wrestler after he 
has striven and overcome his enemy. The character 
of athlete always sat well upon Herv^, and just now 
he had actually grasped hand to hand, frame to frame, 
his own passionate impulses and those of his enemy, 
and had summoned to his own aid all the higher 
powers of his soul. He had, therefore, well earned his 
exhaustion, as, worn out and harassed, he sat down in 
the first chair near him. Anne stood beside him, 
gently passing her fresh, cool hands across his fore- 
head, and putting back the thick locks of hair as she 
fanned his hot temples. With a deep and holy joy, 
she takes note of the open countenance, radiant with 
that supreme expression of freedom which belongs 
to the man who for the hour has mastered himself. 
She did not press him with questions, but gave him 
time^ both mentally and bodily, to take breath. He 
was there, with his bright, trustworthy glance, and his 
thoughtful smile. Everything else could be put aside. 
Several times Herv^ raised his hand, shook himself, 
crossed and uncrossed his arms, and stretched them 
out wide. 

" You feel free ?" said Anne, translating the move- 
ments, which to her spoke volumes. 

"Absolutely free," he replied. "I seem to have 
broken bonds — chains of iron — palpable to the touch. 
In very truth, I had become that man's slave." 

" You, Herve ? a slave !" 

" He took me in his toils in an hour of weakness, 
and came upon me by surprise. How often I have 
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shuddered at the very thought of the yoke which daily 
weighed me down! But you were not there beside 
me ; he intoxicated me with promises and hopes ; he 
unrolled the hidden depths of his plans, always veiling 
with diabolic cunning the true springs of his greater 
resources." 

" And you sank lower and lower T said Anne. 

" I sank very rapidly. You saw me when one step 
farther would have plunged me into disgrace. It is 
frightful to think of!" 

" You ?" said Anne, looking at him in amazement. 
You, so capable, so energetic, so independent, so for- 
tified with the love of our country and honourable 
feeling! YouV 

"Yes, Anne, I." 

" It is marvellous ! But you must have been living 
for some time without the help of prayer, Herve V 

" I left off praying ; and I acknowledge that I never 
" believed that God's direct intervention was needed to 
keep a man simply honest and true." 

" And now what do you believe about that ?" 

Hervd fixed his eaniest eyes upon her, as he slowly 
replied, " Now I have got to the bottom of the mar- 
vellous weakness of men in temptation. Anne, temp- 
tation turns us giddy, and that giddiness brings on 
deafiiess, blindness, madness! Those tricks of trade 
were presented to me as being skill, and I was willing 
to become skilful Wealth was a fascination to me." 

" It was necessary that God Himself should speak 
to you." 

14 
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" Yes. When I knelt down in that Church, some 
part of mB within was at once enlightened and softened. 
I felt that the marvellous power springing from some 
strength without us, was sinking into the unknown 
depths of my being. Some sort of vision passed before 
me interiorly of France lying bleeding upon the pave- 
ment, while her own children were robbing her of all 
she had. A mother slain and treacherously robbed by 
her own children ! Could anything be more detestable ? 
And I was about to dip my hands in that crime ! Some 
clear knowledge of the matter was immediately con- 
veyed to me about that man and about myself, and 
everything in me rebelled against it. Oh ! how elo- 
quent is conscience when we allow it to speak ! Anne, 
if I live to be a hundred years old, I shall never forget 
the voice of conscience when I suddenly waked up. 
It was indeed the Voice of God that spoke within me^ 
and what power I felt ! When I went out to see M. 
Drassart I knew that I was going to make him my 
deadly enemy, and that he would revenge himself for 
my leaving him by ruining me, by throwing all my 
capital into the bottomless pit of those very doubtful 
speculations in which he is the sole mover. That 
mattered very little. I accepted it all beforehand, and 
I went to him without the slightest anxiety on the^ 
subject." 

" What did he say ?" 

"He threw at me several sharp epithets, which 
missed fire without touching me. I felt all along that 
I had much the best of it, and that the contempt he 
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pretended to feel for what he called my idiotic child- 
ishness, was completely overpowered by my scorn." 

" What shall you do now, Hervd ?" 

" Well, being no longer one of the band of evildoers 
who are striving to make a good speculation out of 
the present misery of France, I can only enlist myself 
among its defenders. As I shall not be in hiding any 
longer, I shall become a soldier both by law and by 
the fact." 

Anne started, as if in pain, and involuntarily clasped 
her haDds. " It will be just to die of anguish !" she 
said ; " but I would much rather it should be so." 

The next day Anne and Herv^ dined with their 
uncles, and the conversation, which was grave and sad, 
turned upon the present mournful events, which be- 
came every day worse than the day before. 

Towards the end of dinner, the question of Anne's 
going home was seriously mooted, and Herv^ insisted 
upon it that she should start for Brittany that very 
day, AuDe objected, and said that she could be useful 
in Paris, while she could do nothing whatever in Brit- 
tany. The two brothers listened to the generous strife 
between the brother and sister with a smile. Anne 
finally gained the day, and the two good old men ex- 
claimed, with one joyful impulse, " Dear child, now 
you shall be our first Sister of Charity V 

Anne and Herve immediately asked an explanation 
of this, and the usual combat began between the bro- 
thers. 

" Explain yourself, Brother Philip," said Charles. 

14—2 
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" Come, begin, Brother Charles," said Philip. 
" You will set out our plans far better than I." 
" On the contrary, I am certain they will understand 
you best." 

Brother Charles, as usual, gave in, and began to 
relate that their house was going to be turned into an 
ambulance. Not being able to take any active part in 
defending their country, they had resolved to take 
upon themselves the care of the soldiers who were 
wounded during the defence. Brother Charles then 
very simply described the little hospital which they 
were about to improvise. The sitting-room, dining- 
room, and two bed-rooms would make a pretty suite 
of airy wards ; the library would be the surgery, and 
the study the linen-room. 

" And where shall you be yourselves ?" asked Anne, 
who was listening with intense interest to the account 
of the hospital arrangements. This question a little 
disconcerted Brother Charles, and, passing his fingers 
through his silvery hair, he acknowledged that he and 
his brother had been living in the garrets for the two 
last nights, where they found themselves very com- 
fortably settled. Anne could not help laughing at the 
adverb " comfortably," for she well knew the garrets, 
lit by the tiniest loopholes of windows, from which 
the spiders spun their webs, undisturbed, to the beams, 
and where the mice were in equally undisturbed en- 
joyment of their games of " four comers." 

She hastened to say that she was quite willing to 
give up half of her own apartment, but both the, 
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brothers answered at the same moment that it did 
not enter into their plans to unsettle any of their in- 
mates. 

They were still talking over their little private 
arrangements, and the brothers were just remarking, 
with a smile, that the conversation had been inordi- 
nately prolonged, when a loud noise was heard on 
the stairs, the door ojpened, and the party within be- 
held the old Chevalier de K^rouam on the landing, 
dragging up after him a heavy carpet-bag. He set it 
down on the floor to grasp the hands that were held 
out to him ; and Brother Charles, oflering him a chair, 
asked, " Why are you in Paris just now, Chevalier ?" 

" To help defend it," answered the Chevalier, briefly, 
wiping his forehead. 

An exclamation of delighted surprise followed. 

" Is that anything to wonder at ?" he said, drawing 
himself up. " I suppose you think there is not stuff 
enough left in me to make a soldier of; but you are mis- 
taken. Ever since these savages overran France, I have 
been practising with a rifle, and I find that I can still 
hit the mark with a firm hand. I have been walking 
every day with Seza as far as St. Maurice to get into 
that sort of training, and I am still active and light of 



" And did Frans&a consent to your coming ?" ex- 
claimed Anne, much moved. 

The Chevalier sat down, and said, " Mdlle. Darganec, 
in ordinary times I am a mere child in my daughter's 
hands; but when duty or my country need me, I 
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am once more turned into the inflexible commander 
whom the unruly members of the crew of ' La Gloire * 
can well recollect. My poor dear child cried and 
grieved a good deal, and I let her do so, and then took 
her to her Aunt de Kerbar's, where she is to spend a 
week, while I answered the roll-call. So now, to God's 
keeping I" 

Anne glanced at Herve, and raising a question in 
his eager eyes which he dared not ask himself, she 
timidly said, " Has Frans^za any fears for her hus- 
band r 

"Frans^za has not got a husband," answered the 
Chevalier, "which is certainly her own fault. She 
went on shirking her final consent to her marrying, 
and when the war broke out I called a halt to her 
suitor myself ; for when the cannons are booming it is 
no time to be thinking of fiddles. Franseza could 
almost have blessed the war for this, but that her old 
tyrant of a father, whom she thought she had tied to 
her apron-string, was carried away from her. There 
was a fine game between us, and it came hard, very 
hard, to her. But the child, too, has the love of her 
country worn into her flesh ; and, seeing that every- 
thing was getting from bad to worse, she just made up 
her mind to it. I started from Quimper yesterday 
night, and at seven o'clock in the morning I was at my 
relations' door, the St. Brous, in the Rue St. Dominique. 
Only at the door, though, for I did not even go on ; 
they had all left Paris, the concierge said, and great 
was my puzzle thereupon, for, as you are well aware, I 
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know very little of the great city. I went to lunch at 
the Bon Lafontaine, and then I bethought me of you. 
There must surely be some hotel in your neighbour- 
hood which you can stick me into' till they give 
me my orders for some fort. As the forts, which 
are the real defence of Paris, are manned by sailors, I 
must only hope to be employed on the ramparts. You 
cannot think what a pleasure it is to see so many 
Quimperlians together; and I can truly say that the 
sight of you does my eyes and heart good. What is 
your corps, Herv^ ?" 

" I have only enlisted to-day," said Herv^, glancing 
towards Anne with sparkling eyes, "and I do not 
know which corps I shall choose. I am just oS to the 
Place Vend6me, where the chief machinery of the war 
ministry is being carried on." 

"What if I went with you?* exclaimed the old 
Chevalier. " I dare say my friends here will take in 
my carpet-bag. The deuce is in it if I could get into 
the Place Vend6me from here by myself, and hackney 
cabs and carriages seem to have grown scarce in 
Paris." 

" Everything is scarce in Paris," said Herv6. 

" Except heroic deeds,'* murmured Brother Charles, 
looking at the brave old soldier and the fiery young 
man, side by side, both so generously ready for self- 
sacrifice. 

The two volunteers then took their leave ; and as 
they went down the staircase, arm-in-arm, the Cheva- 
lier said, " This business gets hot ; and no one knows 
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what will come to pass. My good friend, I think it 
would be better if Mdlle. Anne, as well as my Fran- 
B^za, were safe in Brittany." 

" But I cannot get her to go, monsieur," Herve re- 
plied. 

" It is plain she does not want to leave you ; but 
how if you insisted on it ? The gates are to be closed 
to-morrow evening ; and the day after, rails, telegraph- 
wires, roads, and everything will be cut up. Neither 
letters nor passengers will be able to get out after 
' that." 

It wiU be of no use to insist," said Herve ; " but^ 
if you wiU allow me, I will just tell my sister this 
news now, that our relations may know what we are 
going to do." 

He sprang quickly up the stairs again, and went 
back into the dining-room, where he found Anne by 
herself, and said, " Anne, the rails will be cut to-mor- 
row. I do beseech you to go out of Paris." 

Anne quietly smiled as she answered, " Herv^, you 
know I am goii)g to stay. After my fashion, I, too> 
have enlisted as a volunteer." 

The frank decision of her tone left him no hope of his 
changing her mind, and he said, Well, then, at least 
write to Aunt Colette, and to" — ^hesitating — "to Fran- 
s^za," he added, bravely. " When the day after to-» 
morrow is over, God only knows when they will hear 
anything of us again." 

" Ah ! it is good to know that !" replied Anne. " I 
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•will write instantly to Aunt Colette, and — to Fran- 
s^za/' she added, smiling. 

Herve thanked her with his eyes, and going down 
again to the Chevalier, they both sped their way to 
the Place Vend6me. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



THE BALLOON POST. 

A GLOOMY morning in December, and a silent and 
sorrow-stricken crowd about the post-office at Quim- 
perle. It was market-day, and mothers, sisters, and 
beloved were gathered together, hoping to get news, 
by balloon-post of the volunteers in Paris, and by 
railway, of the army of the Loire. There was a crowd, 
for each person that was interested was accompam'ed 
by sister, friends, or relations, ready to share his joy or 
sorrow ; and every one shared the general sadness be- 
cause France was in affliction. 

The Breton people, in spite of the insidious advance 
of modem influences, are still open to heroic feeling, 
and easily acted upon by public misfortune. Whilst 
the populations of our great towns go on dancing, mum- 
ming, craving for theatres, and pulling the strings of 
the political puppets of the moment ; in short, invent- 
ing one dissipation after another ; the Bretons, making 
themselves one with the great afflictions and sacrifices 
of the country, mourned with one heart, and put on 
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outward mourning. This poor, high-toned, and Chris- 
tian population suffered for the woes which were not 
absolutely their own, and prayed fervently for such of 
their countrymen as were exposed to the danger of 
death, and such as had gone to face it in the large 
cities, the infected centres of civilization, where the 
law is a spirit of such suicidal selfishness as they are 
incapable of conceiving. 

Some scraps of news, gathered here and there, were 
furnishing food for the talk of the groups of women 
standing about the glass door of the post-office. Some 
of them were speaking with that animation special to 
exceedingly passionate races, while others were shed- 
ding silent tears. Those mourning women who were 
sitting in careless, rustic fashion on the stone door- 
step, or leaning against the green bank in front of it, 
had their rosaries twisted round their fingers. All at 
once, a general whispering succeeded to the chat in 
twos and threes, the hedge of expectants divided, and 
Franseza de Kerouam, pale, and wrapped in a long 
black cloak, was seen coming quickly down the steep 
descent towards the post-office, followed by an old 
labourer as protection. She reached and passed 
through the living hedge, trying to answer with a 
smile all the affectionate and respectful greetings 
showered upon her, and she got into the post-office 
just as the post-mistress was opening the wicket. 
With a somewhat trembling voice she put the daily 
question, " Is there anything for me, madame ?" and 
coloured with joy on seeing the thin blue paper ad- 
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dressed to her, the letter which had come to her, as the 
paper itself declared, " By balloon post J* 

Frans^za retreated kindly out of the narrow passage 
that the other questioners might come in, and had 
scarcely got herself outside, when she cautiously un- 
did the fragile paper, and read : — 

"My Child, — I seem to bear a charmed life in my new 
man-of-war. Fort Issy. « During these last few days 
I have manned a gun ; and though a hail of shell and 
mitrailleuse has fallen about me, nothing has touched 
me. I think the medal you slipped into the lining of 
my overcoat is a talisman which makes me invulner- 
able. Your cousins, both the saUors and volimteers, 
and the eclaireurs de la Seine, are an honour to their 
name and country. Poor Edmond de Kerbar received 
his first wound at THay, and yesterday again was hurt 
gloriously fighting. I hope to have news of him before 
I finish this letter. 

" I scarcely ever see Anne Darganec ; but I often fall 
in with Herv^ who is in the volunteers, and does 
wonders, both in brave fighting and in giving wise 
counsel. He was born a soldier, and at each engage- 
ment he carries off a rise in rank at his sword's point, 
for his dashing boldness always succeeds. Nothing 
touches him either ; the balls cut his tunic and kepi, 
but he is never wounded. He, too, has his guardian 
angel with him ; and, by Jove ! these poor angels must 
have enough on their hands just now ! Everything 
looks very serious, and I dare not convey to my4)oor 
S^za any of the foolish hopes of these miserable, giddy- 
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pated Paris people. The only thing that we are sure 
of is, that we shall blow up the forts sooner than sur- 
render. They talk a good deal of the army of the 
Loire, and I am sorry that Herve and I are not fight- 
ing with them on that side, near home. But when 
Paris was threatened I came to Paris, where I hope I 
am not altogether useless. Neither old soldiers nor 
young recruits are to be despised now-a-days, and it is 
well that the young should see the old ones at work, 
and get some lessons of discipline from their training. 
An undisciplined army is a conquered army, except in 
the case of those specially heroic bands where each 
man fights for his Church and his own home. I hope 
that you keep up your heart, my well-beloved daughter, 
and that all goes on well at Koat-an-Abat just as if I 
were there. I suppose the bailiff has seed corn in re- 
serve, and has lopped the oaks at Kermarch. Send 
the big boys to the army of the Loire ; the old men, 
women, and children must do what they can for this 
year. Even if the next harvest should sufier, I would 
not have an able-bodied man left on the estate. I 
have set the example, and hope others will follow. I 
have a sort of nightmare feeling that the savages are 
spreading towards our side, and that I shall not be 
there to take care of you. But I don't think they will 
go among us; they know too well that every man 
would let the roofs fall down on their heads, and that 
they would not find a single helping hand or spy 
among us. What times, my child ! What times, and 
what rods of chastisement 1 God Himself is punishing 
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us, and I shall never live to see the day when it will 
be the turn of these German rods to be cast into the 
fire. May it be given me, at least, to see my own 
land, my village Church, and my Franseza once more ! 
" God save France ! 

"Oh. de Kerouarn. 
" P.S. — You will hear that we are dying of hunger 
here, which is both false and true. I should certainly 
have to pay dear for a mutton cutlet, an Elle trout, a 
Quimperle goldfish, or a fresh egg from Koat-an-Abat, 
for there is no meat or fish or eggs here, but what 
there is, is enough for us. If all the food now left in 
Paris were fairly divided, if some of our poor regiments 
were not suffering of hunger, and if I did not hear the 
outcries of the starving people, and if, worse than all, 
I did not see those beggarly grocers and money-makers 
getting rich under the ministers' noses, and if, again, 
I did not hear the bombastic nonsense of some chat- 
terers, I should say that all goes well yet, and will go 
well till we come to eating the soles of our boots. So 
do not be unhappy on that score, my child ; I am only 
keeping Lent, and have a fine appetite for my portion 
of rice, which the head cook dresses in the best way 
he can. 

" Ten o'clock in the evening. 
" Dear Franseza, you will hear with great grief that 
poor Edmond de Kerbar has sunk under his wounds. 
He was a brave fellow." 

The women wlio were near Franseza had mechani- 
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cally watched her reading the letter, and when they 
heard her sigh as she folded up the blue paper, they 
got about her respectfully and asked what was the 
matter ? She answered by sorrowfully telling them 
of her cousin's death ; then spoke of her father, and 
read the sentence about the brave conduct of the 
Bretons. Then she asked kindly about their own 
news. Some of the poor women were crying tenderly 
over the letters they held in their hands, but which 
they could not read; and Franseza volunteered her 
services, and took them to the green bank to read the 
letters they brought her. She was so absorbed in this 
occupation that she did not see Mdme. Drassart and 
Noemi emerge from a little side street, and come with 
their usual bustle towards the post-office. None of the 
women moved out of their way for them ; black looks 
were cast at them, and a kind of disapproving murmur 
was heard among the various groups. These strangers, 
with their showy dress and indifferent faces, made a 
disagreeable impression upon the peasant women, the 
poorest of whom was in mourm'ng for her afflicted 
country. Several mistook them for ETigliahwomen, 
and were astonished to see them make their way 
directly to Franseza. 

Franseza had always kept up more or less of inti- 
macy with the strangers of a certain position whom a 
love of the country brought to Quimperle, and she 
had, among others, visited the new inmates of the 
ChS.teau Kerlouis. But as the intimacy had no root 
of sympathy either with her feelings, pursuits, or habits 
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of life, it dropped off of itself when the disasters of 
France seemed to extinguish the ordinary follies of 
daily life. The life of patriotism, which sprang up so 
magnificently in Brittany, was nourished, like all 
phases of a noble life, by self-sacrifice, and the finest 
gentleman would then easily find himself put aside 
for the poorest soldier. From the chfi,teau to the 
cottage a magnetic impulse thrilled every one of the 
people who in their country's danger rose to an enthu- 
siastic devotedness such as had been known in the 
grandest days of France. 

When Mdme. Drassart and her daughter had got 
out of Paris, and come by themselves to Kerlouis, they 
began to pay visits, smartly dressed, to all their neigh- 
bours, and, among others, to Frans^za, who did not 
return them. Like the chatelaines of former times, 
who put on mourning when their husbands left their 
homes, Franseza now wore black on principle, both as 
her father's child and as a Frenchwoman ; and, like all 
her Bretonne countrywomen, was completely absorbed 
in the passing events in France. This melancholy mood 
of the Bretonne ladies was extremely displeasing to 
the Drassarts, as the visitors and companions who 
usually stayed with them in the country were now 
kept away, whether willingly or not, by the force of 
circumstances. Being left to themselves, and ready to 
die of their own emptiness and solitude, they over- 
whelmed Franseza with invitations, though they did 
nothing but pick her to pieces when alone. It was 
quite a piece of good fortune for these frivolous women 
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— ^who felt stifled by the mourning and sorrowful air 
of Brittany — to meet Frans^za here, and they came 
eagerly towards her, shoving aside the poor weeping 
women as they passed. One would have thought they 
were merely threading their way through a number of 
chairs, which they could push or overturn as they liked. 
No^mi, in fact, exactly represented the generality of 
Parisians, with the exception of the class of workmen 
and contractors, in her disdain of the brave Breton 
people when full of courageous and unselfish love of 
their country. 

" Have you had any news of your chivalrous father, 
Mdlle. de Kerouarn ?" said Mdme. Drassart, who, when 
she had her feet on her own fender, was accustomed to 
call her brave neighbour "The Koat-an-Abat Don 
Quixote." 

"I have just had a good letter from him, ma- 
dame." 

"Does M. de Kerouarn mention the Darganecs, 
mademoiselle ?" asked Noemi, 

" Yes, mademoiselle ; M. Darganec, who it seems is 
doing wonders, is causing a good many people to talk 
of him." 

" That does not bear him harmless, to our minds, for 
having suddenly left a very confidential post given 
him by my husband and his brother," said Mdme. 
Drassart^ with acidity. " He has put them to great 
straits, and I should like to know what for? One 
soldier, more or less, is not much in an army." 

" M. Darganec is not the first soldier who has joined, 

15 
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mamma/' said No^mi, tapping the floor impatiently 
with her foot. 

" And in such times as these every one takes up arms 
without reckoning whether he is absolutely needed or 
not," said Frans^za. 

" The Prussians are far the strongest, and all this 
struggle is utter folly," said Mdme. Drassart. "It 
would be much better to have done with it all. What 
a noise they made about the taking of Orleans, and 
now Orleans is taken again." 

" By the Prussians ?" exclaimed Frans^za, perfectly 
white. 

"Of course!" exclaimed No^mi, indifferently. "Haven't 
you heard that yet ?" 

" No," said Franseza, whose eyes filled with tears. 
" Is it not possibly a false report ?" 

Noemi took out a newspaper and showed it to Fran- 
seza, who, after reading a few lines, covered her face 
with her hands, cast down by her grief. Immediate!}'- 
the ring of women who had fallen back when the 
Drassarts had come up, flocked round her again, and be- 
sought to be told why she was so sorry. And when 
Franseza had told them in Breton that Orleans had 
been retaken by the enemy, every one there burst into 
tears and sobs. 

Noemi and her mother looked at each other as if 
bewildered, and were about to address Franseza again, 
when she bade them rapidly good-bye, and walked 
away with her old labourer, followed by most of the 
women. 
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"These people are out of their wits!" said Mdme. 
Drassart, smelling her scented handkerchief. "Did 
you ever see such fantastic notions V 

" Say feelings, mamma ; these low people have no 
notions at all." 

" Feelings, then ; what does it matter to these 
wretched creatures, who have nothing of their own in 
the world, what happens at Orleans or anywhere else ?' 

" I think they are very foolish to make themselves 
so miserable," said No6mi. "This country is like 
nothing else in the world !" 

Mdme. Drassart's reply was a long yawn. Then she 
said, " It is unbearable ! If this goes on long I shall 
have a dreadful fit of spleen !" 

" It would be better to catch that in its own country, 
mamma. Do let us go away directly and join papa 
and my uncle in London." 

" Cross the sea at this time of year ! How can you 
think of such a thing, Nodmi ?" 

"Let us go to Switzerland, then. I should like 
nothing better." 

" That would be as bad. Go in a diligence through 
a country aU upside down, to wait about in stations 
crowded with soldiers, and perhaps to find the rails 
torn up ; no, never !" 

" I shall end by going away by myself, mamma," 
said NoSmi, who was getting very impatient. " Your 
cowardice is beyond anything rational !" 

" You could not do such a thing, No6mi !" groaned 
Mdme. Drassart, staring at her daughter. 

15—2 
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" Why not ? You have all the servants, and this is 
the quietest little cpmer in the world." 

" But you know I am so frightfully dull here 

" So am I. Come, mamma, let us make one good 
move, and start for St. Malo to-morrow !" 

" Oh ! goodness, the very name of it gives me the 
horrors ! I should be so horribly sea-sick ! Let us stay 
a little longer, and then, if your father does not come 
back, I promise you we will go somewhere abroad, but 
to some cheerful town. Will you ask the post mistress 
if there is anything for me V 

No^mi went into the office, and almost directly came 
out again, saying, " Nothing, mamma/' 

" Ah, well! I had rather reckoned on a letter to give 
me something to think about," said Mdme. Drassart. 
Where shall we go ?" 

Noemi turned wearily towards the four points of 
the compass repeating, " Where 

" Let us go the station !" said Mdme. Drassart. " It 
is nearly time for the train to come in, and there will 
be some shadow of commotion which will make us a 
little aniusement." 
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When Franseza left the post-office,, she went part of 
the way back to Koat-an-Abat. But, after passing the 
bridge at Bottrg Neuf, she faced about, and turning to 
the left, went into the square, where she found a group 
of fishermen under the liines spreading before their 
purchasers gold-fish (dorades) with their diamond coats 
of mail, silvery sardines still leaping in the net, at a 
price accessible to all, and lobsters in their dark-blue, 
yellow-barred breastplates, which the poor are gene- 
rally doomed to see carried to the tables of the rich. 

Frans&a made the sign of the cross as she passed 
the church door of St. Croix, and went on to the Dar- 
ganecs' house in the Rue du Ch&teau, opposite which 
stands the picturesque ruined arch of St. ColumbaA. 
She went up the broken door-steps, and making a sign 
to the old man with her, who immediately sat down 
on a moss-covered stone, she opened the old door by 
pulling the worn slippery cord which hung below the 
bolt. Frans&a passed down the corridor, quite dsak 
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when the grated stair only let in the pale winter twi- 
light, and knocked at the first door she met with. An 
uncei-tain voice said, " Come in," and she went into our 
well-known orderly, quiet room, where for sixty years 
Mdlle. Colette had been spinning, with Marie Louise 
vegetatiug beside her. 

How cold it was ! The wind rumbled in the great 
chimney, distended the paper screen in front of it, 
whistled through the windows, that were bare of 
padding or curtains, and shook the light flax hanging 
on Mdlle. Colette's distaff*. When Franseza went in, 
the pallid-looking Marie Louise felt that involuntary 
twinkling of the eyelids which is caused by a bright 
ray of sunshine crossing the eyes ; and Mdlle. Colette, 
whose hearing had become dulled, only moved when 
Frans^za*s sweet voice said close to her, "How are 
you, mademoiselle T 

Then the thin, loose eyelids were lifted up, the 
double ray gleamed behind the large tortoiseshell spec- 
tacles, and Mdlle. Colette, ceremonidlisly bowing her 
head, answered, " Quite well ; and how are you, Mdlle. 
Franseza ?" Then added, *' Have you had any news 
of the army ?" 

At the same moment Marie Louise asked, "Have 
you had any news of your father ?" 

Franseza, without immediately answering Colette's 
question, said quickly, " I have had excellent news of 
my father, of Aime, and of M. Darganec." 

Marie Louise was actually almost lively as she moved 
her chair nearer to Franseza, and Mdlle. Colette turned 
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towards her with surprise, saying, " What is ail this 
commotion and flurry, Marie Louise ?" 

Marie Louise fell back immediately into her almost * 
timid manner, and looked down as she drew her dress 
round her, as if to take up the least possible place in 
the room that she was accused of filling with " noise." 

" I know that news are rare," continued Rolette, 
gravely ; " I know that in calamitous times tney are 
precious, but we must still never lose our patience. 
What have you to tell us, Mdlle. Fransdza ?" 

Franseza opened her right hand with the cherished 
blue letter in it, and read aloud the sentences speaking 
of Anne and Herve, while Colette listened with her 
hands clasped and her spectacles pushed up on her 
forehead. Then she said thoughtfully, " He told me 
so. It is his calling." 

" Yes, he always said so, poor boy f* added Marie 
Louise^ whose pale face was streaming with tears. 

" Marie Louise, children often ask for what is hurtful 
to them," replied Colette. " I opposed Hervd's wishes 
because it was my duty to do so. Nothing is better 
than that he should become a soldier to defend his 
country, and may God bless and keep him ! Now let 
us hear about the army, mademoiselle. I am alto- 
gether without news, for I do not like to take in the 
modem papers, which are fiill of frivolity and contra- 
dictions. I read two successive daily papers at the 
beginning of this wretched war, when the morning 
papers contradicted everything that had been said the 
day befqre^ so I would not allow any more of them 
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into the house. In my day there "was no such fickle- 
ness about serious things. Falsehood was always 
falsehood, but now untruths are to be found in our 
best newspapers. It seems to me that all this chatter 
must upset people's minds, and disturb their self-com- 
mand, which is always a great misfortune, especially in 
times of public calamity. As I know nothing, I am 
still veiy uneasy, and I shall be much obliged to you 
to giye me some really true accounts. I see by your 
father's letter that the siege of Paris is not raised ; but 
what is happening at Orleans ?" 

" Ah ! mademoiselle, Orleans is retaken !" 

It was now Mdlle. Colette's turn to be agitated, and 
at these words, which did not cause Marie Louise the 
least emotion, Colette drew her chair violently back, 
and snatching off her spectacles, she asked in a hoarse 
voice, quite unlike itself, — 

"Is that really true ?" 

"I have read the despatch, mademoiselle.*' 

Whenever Colette felt any strong internal emotion, 
her face seemed to become more than usually stony, 
and she sat for a long time perfectly still, white and 
corpse-like, with her eyes closed, her lips pressed to- 
gether, and her hands joined ; then suddenly lifting up 
her arms and looking towards Heaven, she said be- 
seechingly' — 

" O my God ! wilt Thou not save France !" 

" Oh, mademoiselle I all hope is not lost, yet !" said 
Frans^za, deeply touched. 

Colette's head was vehemently shaken. " Humanly 
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speaking, everything is lost!" she replied. "When 
France is going to be victorious, she is not so long about 
.it. Ah ! I have followed all the course of events in my 
mind ever since our first defeats — I have seen in my 
long life so much war ! No, this is not the usual way 
with France, and it is as if God's chastisements were 
passing over her — I do not know what the world is 
now, but I can see that it is degenemting both in body 
and mind, and if I cannot trace all the causes of its dege- 
neration (for an old woman always in her comer can 
scarcely know what life is), I am sure that the forget- 
fulness and contempt of God's laws have something to 
do with our fall. And if it is God who is punishing 
us, let us make ready to suffer, for the Hand of God is 
very, very heavy ! Ah ! Orleans retaken, and the siege 
of Paris not raised 1 These Germans, then, are almost 
everywhere 1" 

" Everywhere, mademoiselle, but here." 

''Ah! here Saint Anne takes care of us, and perhaps, 
also our old fame. I have never had a moment's fear 
for Brittany. It appears to me also that the Bretons 
are doing their duty much as usual." 

" That they certainly are !" replied Frans^za, who 
could not repress a deep sigh. 

" Let that be your comfort, Mdlle. Frans6za. Happy 
are they who in our day preserve even an exaggerated 
sense of duty, and I am sure the Chevalier is one of 
those. Let us remember only, that while the Israelites 
were fighting the heathen, Moses was praying, and let 
us imitate Moses." 
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She half turned towards her sister, and added — 
" Marie Louise, there can be no more drawing back ; 
the moment has come, and we shall start on that pil- 
grimage I told you about." 

" Oh, Colette !" replied Marie Louise, manifestly dis- 
turbed. 

"Where are you thinking of going on pilgrimage, 
mademoiselle ?" asked Franseza, surprised at a reso- 
lution so at variance with both the habits and strength 
of the proposed pilgrim. 

"To St. Anne d'Auray." 

" Well then, mademoiselle, we will fulfil our vow on 
the same day, if you are willing. I am going to St. 
Anne for my dear good father." 

" And I for France. There is nothing to hinder us 
from going together, if your strength does not fail." 

Franseza could not help smiling as she glanced at 
the great shining press, whose polished doors gave back 
as from a mirror the double image of herself in the 
splendour of her young beauty, and Colette clothed, 
so to speak, from head to foot, with decrepitude. 

She replied — " You could not think I am not strong 
enough for such a short journey, mademoiselle V* 

" Short !" repeated Colette. " In my time it was 
reckoned twelve good leagues from Quimperle to St. 



" Yes, mademoiselle, but you forget that days have 
now become hours. The railway has done marvels in 
shortening distances." 



Anne.' 



I shall not go by the railway," 
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" It would take longer in a carriage ; but the roads 
are better than they were in your day." 
" I shall not go in a carriage." 

Franseza opened her great blue eyes to their utmost 
extent, as she asked — " Then how shall you go, Mdlle. 
Colette r 

" By the way God has given me. On foot." 

" You wUl walk ! It is impossible !" cried Franseza. 

" Did I not tell you so, Colette ?" said Marie Louise. 

" You did say so, Marie Louise ; but you know that 
in important things I am not easily influenced. No- 
thing, of course, would be easier than to hire a cabrio- 
let, and be carried comfortably to St. Anne ; but a 
drive is no self-sacrifice, and it is sacrifice that lends 
force to prayer. People knew and practised that truth 
in the olden times. Our soldiers poured out their blood 
for France, and let us at least pra}^ for them as our 
forefathers prayed, and not imitate the soft creatures 
of these present times. I shall make my pilgrimage 
on foot ; or at least I shall begin to do so, and if Qod 
does not grant me the [strength to carry it out, I shall 
stay and pray to St. Anne at home." 

And having slowly and seriously said this, Colette 
resumed her every-day countenance and manner, and 
as she gave a quick impulse to the spinning-wheel, she 
added — "My way of travelling does not suit you, 
Mdlle. Frans^za^ but we can still pray together." 

"And why should not I go with you?" exclaimed 
Franseza, impetuously ; " or why should I shrink from 
fatigue which does not alarm you ? If you will let me. 
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we will choose a day, Mdlle. Colette. I wish to go to 
St. Anne with you." 

" But if it should make you ill ?" 

" Mademoiselle, I could never feel it as much as 



" Oh ! I am like this distaflF," replied Colette, fixing 
her cold glance on the distaflf from which hung a few 
melancholy last strands of llax. " The thread is spun 
off, my day is over, and I shall run the risk of the 
weariness without fear, because I know that death is 
at its close." 

Marie Louise turned her affrighted eyes on Frans^za, 
and murmured — " Nothing will move her from it ?" 

" What day have you settled for your pilgrimage V 
asked Franseza. 

Colette looked up fixedly at the sky, as if wrapt in 
some mental calculation; then she said — **The first 
week of next month. The moon will then be full at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and we can walk a little 
through the night, which is less tiring ; for there are 
neither passengers nor dust." 

"Well, I shall say good-bye to you, now, Mdlle. 
Colette," said Fransfoa, as she got up to go. " I shall 
come back to know what day it is, and I want you to 
pray for my dear father, about whom I am dreadfully 
anxious. How happy Anne is to be with her brother, 
I envy her every day. Ah ! she did well to stay in 
Paris!" 

As she said this, Franseza curtseyed to the two old 
ladies, and went away so quickly that Marie Louise 
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who had intended to go with her to the street door, 
according to custom, slid back quietly to her chair in- 
stead. 

" That K^rouam is really accomplished 1" murmured 
Colette. " She is something like her father's mother, 
not only in face but in character too. It is a good 
proverb that says, ' Bon sang Tie pent Tnentir' " 

After a short silence, she exclaimed — " My God ! 
when I think of Orleans being retaken ! Ah ! Marie 
Louise, let us pray, let us pray a great deal, and above 
all let us not draw back from self-sacrifice ! Did you 
send the linen and lint for the wounded to the ambu- 
lance committee V 

" Yes, Colette." 

" And the knitted jacket ?' 

" Yes, Colette." 

" And the gray socks ?" 

"Yes, Colette, I sent everything," replied Marie 
Louise dreamily; "but that did not prevent their 
€oming round just now to collect for fitting out some 
volunteers. I was just going to tell you of it when 
the Koat-an-Abat heiress came in. I said nothing, 
made no answer at all, and I dared not make any, for 
really we are squandering money quite foolishly," she 
added, in a disturbed voice. 

" Marie Louise, do not agitate yourself so. We must 
give money as long as there is a crown in the purse, 
and linen as long as there is one pair of sheets in the 
wardrobe. Everything must be given to our country 
and' to the soldiers. I have taught you how to econo- 
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mise, and even how to bear want, but never how to be 
avaricious. Who was it that came to collect V 
"M. leCure himself." 

" You must go presently to the presbytery and take 
him the money that came this morning from the people 
at Milin-Huel." 

"All of it r 

" All. Have you spent any of it ?" 

" No, but with your leave I thought of keeping two 
crowns for buying wax candles, which are getting very 
dear." 

" Let the wax candles stay at the chandler's. We 
will burn tallow candles, twelve to the pound, as we 
formerly did." 

Marie Louise bent her head in submissive assent, 
but she added, " May I not keep just twelve francs to 
buy a bundle of dry wood for the sitting-room ?" 

" Keep nothing, and buy no wood." 

" But we are freezing, sister, and to-morrow is the 
day fixed for our having fires." 

" It freezes hard, it is true, but that is no reason 
for throwing away upon logs of wood money that 
could be better spent." 

"The cold is bitter, very bitter!" repeated Marie 
Louise, blowing her red fingers mechanically. 

" Yes, it is very bitter. I was thinking this morning 
that I only remember three such hard winters. Keep 
up some fire in the kitchen for yourself, sister. A few 
stumps put under the hot ashes will bum up quickly 
into a nice little fire. You can well allow yourself that." 
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« But what wiU you do, Colette 1" 

Mdlle. Colette stopped the movement of her wheel, 
quietly untied the strings of her blue print apron, and 
holding it out to Marie Louise, said, " I shall take the 
ordinary precautions. I shall not burn any fire this 
winter, but you can give me my merino apron. France 
for ever !" 

i 



I 

\ 
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THE PILGRIMS. 

QuiMPERLB had disappeared in the mist. Thick float- 
ing clouds rose from its two pretty rivers and folded 
round its housetops, and the picturesque little town 
only showed an indistinct outline in the landscape. 
Now and then a sharp ridge would pierce the general 
mistiuess, and then the eye followed the irregular line 
of houses nearly drowned in the fog. And the thick- 
ness of the fog ought to make known to you, friendly 
reader, that the time is very eaiiy in the morning. 

Early though it be, three people are already turning 
out of the Rue du Chateau, whose different sounding 
footsteps are heard on the grass-grown flags. One of 
these footfalls steps nervously, but with great regu- 
larity, on the noisy pavement ; another seems to glide 
over it, while the third has a springing elasticity which 
can only belong to youth. 

These three people whom we see leaving Quimperle 
just as the sun's rays are struggling with the fog from 
the Laita, are three pilgrims going on foot, after the 
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heroic old custom, to implore St. Amie's intercession for 
France, and for those they best love. At some distance 
behind the pilgrims followed slowly a victoria and a 
pair of very quiet horses, for Frans^za, who is in great 
fear that Mdlle. Colette's strength may has taken 
this precaution unknown to the aged pilgrim hersel£ 
It must be owned that Colette seems endowed with a 
sudden wonderful strength of body. She took the 
lead, with her long rosary wound round her arm, walk- 
ing with her usual short, regular steps. Marie Louise 
went next, and carried her light firame of bones with- 
out either difficulty or any spring of energy. Fran- 
s6za walked sometimes alongside one, and sometimes 
the other old lady, never getting on before lest she 
should press Mdlle. Colette more than her strength 
would bear, and often falling behind altogether, either 
to take a longer look at a pretty bit of landscape, or to 
gather a wild flower springmg up by the way, or to drop 
some alms into the hand of a beggar sitting huddled 
up on the road, or to caress some child at play. A 
bright coral rosary was twined about her deUcate wrist, 
and at intervals her lips moved in prayer, but it was 
only Mdlle. Colette who prayed and walked unceasingly. 
Nothing disturbed her attention, nothing moved her 
or stopped her course. If they met a village funeral, 
she made the sign of the cross and went on the same ; 
if a fallen tree, a cart stuck in the mud, or a flock of 
sheep stopped the way, she turned out of the path and 
passed them by. She seemed to have become more or 
less like a machine, without eyds, ears^ sensation, or 
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thought ; a machine which is wound up and goes upon 
clock-work wheels. 

After walking in this way for about three hours, the 
machine stopped for the first time, and Colette, judging 
of the hour by the sun, talked of break£Eu»ting at an 
inn by the road-side. Franseza and Marie Louise went 
apart to get out the provisions which were packed in 
the carriage, and then the meal began. During this 
first halt, Marie Louise and Franseza made use of a 
number of little devices and efforts to relieve the fatigue 
from which they began to suffer very much. Marie 
Louise took off some superfluous clothing, and Fran- 
a6zB, changed her thin boots for thick-soled shoes. 
Both of them also washed their hands and iaces in 
fresh cold water. 

Mdlle. Colette left them to do as they pleased, but 
still maintained for her own part her machine-like 
method, holding aloof from all such measures of relief 
and ease. She had expressed her wish for two hours' 
rest, and she spent the time in sitting motionless, with 
her hands folded, and her eyes half-closed in a kind of 
doze. Thus conscientiously taking the needed rest, 
she gave her aged limbs and senses a sort of bath 
of repose, wliich by degrees relieved her sense of 
fatigue. 

" We have actually honourably got through the worst 
half of our journey, mademoiselle," Franseza said, in a 
glad, exulting voice, as Mdlle. Colette got up and gave 
the signal for starting again. 

The old lady smiled at her, and making the sign of 
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the cross, set forth once more on her way, telling her 
beads as before. 

The next day, about seven o'clock in the evening, 
two pilgrims walked into the little market-place of St. 
Anne d'Auray, so unlike each other in appearance as 
to yield that kind of contrast which painters love. 
One was a kind of walking mummy clothed in a black 
satin cloak, and supporting herself in her slow and 
painful progress by a crook-handled red umbrella bor- 
dered with yellow. Her other hand leant upon a 
very pretty girl, whose fresh colour was heightened by 
fatigue, while her wealth of fair hair was slightly 
powdered by the dust of the way. The reader, recog- 
nising Mdlle. Colette and Frans^za, will no doubt un- 
easily inquire why Marie Louise's thin outline is not 
following the other two. Poor Marie Louise, half dead 
with fatigue, was taken back to Quimperl^ in Fran- 
seza's carriage, and it was worth while to see the smile 
which flickered on Colette's thin lips when she con- 
tinued her march, after bidding good-bye to her sister, 
as she lay back on the victoria cushions. 

MdUe. Colette and Franseza, therefore, were the only 
two who made their appearance in that pleasant but 
dull coxmtry upon which the magnificent statue of St. 
Anne now looks down. When Colette had reached 
the fountain, where pilgrims were sitting by hundreds 
upon the steps, and Franseza, looking at her drooping 
figure and white face, had said, " Are we not going to 
get some rest the first thing, Mdlle. Colette ?" she had 
replied, " The first thing we are going to do is to pray !" 

16—2 
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And glancing at her shoes, which were covered with 
dust, and passing her hand over her wrinkled fore« 
head, she added, " The Saint must see the dust of the 
way upon our feet, and the damps of toil upon our 
hrows. Come into the churchy That is the pilgrim's- 
rest." 

They still pressed on, therefore, and passing the 
granite arches of the new sanctuary, came into that 
old church, from whose very walls oozes the hreath of 
faith. They found it filled with a sorrowful, prayerful 
multitude. 

At that moment the men of Brittany were fighting 
bravely under the humbled flag of France, and all their 
relations had come to implore the mighty aid of the 
patron Saint of Brittany. In this aged church were 
to be seen men with faces set like a rock weeping like 
children, and women whose keen impulse of faith 
caused them to stretch out their arms, sobbing, to-^ 
wards the statue of St. Anne. Sighs, tears, sobs, and — 
oh ! marvel of faith ! — acts of absolute submission to 
God's will, mingled with their prayer. 

Ah ! who will teach anew this humbled and rebels 
lious nation how to make use of that fruitfiil, courage- 
ous, and sublime gift of prayer, which in the hour of 
sacrifice is found upon the lips of the most ignorant 
Christian ? " Let (his chalice pass from Me. Yet, not 
My will, but Thvne be done.'* 

Colette prayed after the ancient fashion, for as her 
prayer continued, her venerable face became stamped 
with resolve. Even Frans^za started at her tone^ 
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i^hen the old lady, leaning towards her, said, ''Now 
let ns pray for France I" 

Exhaustion was the only thing which drove her from 
the church, and the next day, at early dawn, she had 
herself taken there again by Frans^za. On her knees, 
^t separate intervals, she made the round of the walls 
and columns, covered or rather clothed with marble 
-ex votoa. During the intervals of rest she devoutly 
read the inscriptions written in gold letters on the 
43hining slabs; those visible testimonies of pilgrims, 
^d all who have flocked to Auray having a special 
•devotion to St. Anne. 

Like a true pilgrim^ Mdlle. Colette had intended 
going home as she had come ; but she was forced to 
give up that idea, for it was found to be impossible. 
Her aged frame became as stiff as a skeleton, so that 
her limbs could not be moved except by jerks, seeming 
to threaten the loss of all power. She was obliged to 
be carried to the omnibus running to the station^ and 
£*om the omnibus into the railway carriage. There 
she became much excited, and Frans^za, who could 
not imderstand why she looked so unhappy and dis- 
turbed, said, " Are you not comfortable where you are, 
mademoiselle V 

" I had vowed to myself never to set foot in one of 
these diabolical carriages !" replied the fiery old lady of 
eighty years, " and I am very sorry not to have kept 
that resolve !" 

" We shall not have long to wait," answered Fran- 
s6za. 
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** I hope so. Why do we not go on T 

" Because it is not quite time yet, and we seem to 
be the first to get in," 

" Why did we ? I would much rather have waited 
in the road." 

Frans6za did not let her know that she had been 
obliged to get a special permission to get into the rail- 
way carriage, and gently answered—" We are waiting 
under St. Anne's special protection, mademoiselle. Did 
you see her statue over the station 

*'Yes, I did," said Colette, recollecting the fact, and 
her face immediately resumed its calm. She closed 
her eyes^ and quietly and in silence waited out the 
time till they had started on their way. 
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PROGRESS. 



France, with averted face, liad signed such treaty of 
peace as was offered her^ and had inscribed in her 
annals that most fatal of all dates, the twenty-seventh 
of January, A.D. 1871. The soldiers had gone back to 
their homes ; families began to count up their numbers 
and their missing, and the deserted houses were be- 
coming gradually peopled again. The old manor of 
Koat-an-Abat, upon which Fransfesa had allowed the 
shadow of mourning to rest during the war, by keeping 
the blinds of all the empty rooms closed, again put on 
its ancient aspect ; the casements gleamed under the 
March spring sunshine, and were seen to open under 
Franseza's rosy fingers, as she flitted from room to room, 
either to put in a sheaf of flowers, or to let in a sheaf 
of sunny rays. The brightness which lit up the beau- 
tiful face of the young chitelaine was reflected in all 
the faces about her. The aged housekeeper who had 
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first shown her how to manage the house, beamed a 
smile at her from her great straw arm-chair, and the 
head shepherd laughed aloud with pleasure as she 
crossed the court with her nosegays. 

At this moment the question of utmost interest at 
Koat-an-Abat seemed to be the lapse of the time. 
Prans&a looked repeatedly at the ebony watch with 
silver figures hanging at her slender waist ; the old 
housekeeper put on her spectacles to read the figures 
of the clock ornamenting the dining-room chimney- 
piece; the servants went and came through the 
kitchen solely to give a glance at the clock, noisily 
ticking in its great painted case ; and the shepherd, 
sitting on the bank, gravely looked at the tree tops, 
guessing the time by that glorious sun-dock which 
never hastens nor slackens its pace. 

When the dock of the neighbouring convent began 
to strike, Frans^za exclaimed, ''At last it is ten 
o'dock!" 

Throwing back the flowers she was arranging 
into a basket, she flew down the broad staircase like 
the wind, and ordered the carriage. A quarter of an 
hour went by, and Franseza came out on the doorsteps 
in her English straw hat crowned with a shining 
grebe's wing, to wait for the carriage. She called to 
the little shepherd passing by — 

" What tune is it, Loizic V 

The boy looked round and said, " The sun is just 
shining on the top of the old chestnut. It has just 
gone ten." 
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Frans^ bounded down the steps and jumped into 
the caleche, 

" Rue du CMteau, Mademoiselle Darganec's/' she said 
to the coachman, turning to give a bright smile to the 
servants who followed her with their eyes. 

The calfeche with its two horses went off very fast, 
wd in five minutes was drawn up opposite MdUe. Co- 
lette's door, and as it did so the old door immediately 
opened, and Colette and Marie Louise appeared on the 
threshold. Franseza gave her hand to MdUe. Colette 
to help her down the steps, made her get up into the 
caliche, obliged Marie Louise to take the other place, 
and placing herself on the opposite seat, said brightly 
to the coachman — " To the station !" 

Both coachman and horses seemed to share Fran- 
s^za's impatience, and Marie Louise had not finished 
settling all the folds of her gown to her liking, when 
the calfeche drew up in the station-yard. Fransdza led 
her two companions into the waiting-room, but she 
could not keep her feet stiU, and she soon went out 
^ain tmder pretence of telling the coachman to put 
the cloths on his horses. In the yard she found 
Mdme. Drassart and No^mi, walking up and down in 
tiuvelling costume. Near their carriage was a moun- 
tain of colis, which the servants were carrying into 
the station. Mdme. Drassart looked more irritable 
than usual, and Franseza thought Noemi much 
changed. She had become very thin, and her bright 
eyes gleamed more feverishly than ever. Mdme. Draa« 
sart spoke to Frans6za^ and No6mi ironically remarked 
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upon the contrast of her face with her mourning gar- 
ments. 

My father is coming home/' replied Frans^, good- 
humouredly, "and therefore, though I am in mourning 
as a Frenchwoman, I am not in mourning as a child. 
Are you going away T 

" Yes," drawled Mdme. Drassart. " No6mi cannot 
stand any more of Kerlouis." 

" One would really think that Kerlouis was a region 
of delights, mamma,'' said Nodmi, crumpling up a 
newspaper in her hand. 

" My dear, I could live very quietly there, if I had 
once looked it in the face." 

"Just like mamma!" exclaimed No^mi, laughing 
spasmodically. "She cares neither for country, nor 
party, nor France, nor revolutions. All she asks is to 
live in peace !" 

" I am sure I wish you were of my mind !" groaned 
poor Mdme. Drassart. " Are you mad about politics, 
too, MdUe. de Kerouam ?" she said to Frans6za. 

"At this moment, madame, who is there who is. 
not ?" replied Frans^za, 

" Not mamma ! It is three weeks since she looked 
at a newspaper," cried No^mi. 

"Ah! I have had enough of newspapers," said 
Mdme. Drassart. ''Don't I see that all this reading 
has robbed you of your appetite, your sleep, and your 
strength? Do you not think Noemi much altered, 
Mdlle. de Eerouam !" 

" A little," said Frans^za, hesitatingly. 
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There, No^mi !" said Mdme. Drassart. " You have 
not only split your head with speculations on public 
matters, but you have ruined your health. You have 
•no idea of the sort of life she has led at Eerlouis, 
Mdlle. de Kfirouam. In the morning, in her bed, she 
had a pamphlet in her hand, at night she went to 
' sleep reading a pamphlet, and the whole day was spent 
in reading newspapers." 

"I never read any that were not of my own 
opinion, mamma," said No^mi, disdainfully. 

" Ought women to have any opinions, my dear ? It 
is quite enough for men to have theirs. Do you not 
think so, Mdlle. de Kerouam ?' 

" Anyhow, Noemi is going to rest now," said Fran- 
s^za. " We have been beaten, but we are going to rest 
now." 

"Oh, rest!" echoed Noemi, whose hollow eyes 
flashed a lightning glance. " A volcano, too, is quiet 
just before an eruption." 

" Oh, don't teU me it is not aU over !" exclaimed 
Mdme. Drassart, in reaUy childish aflTright. " If you 
say that, I wiU not go away at all." 

" In that case, I shall have to go by myself, that is 
all. You know that papa and my imcle are expect- 
ing us." 

" Yes, and that comforts me a little ; for if there 
were any troubles coming, they certainly would not wish 
you to be among them. They have told me so often, 
* If we had really thought that No^mi would mix her- 
self so seriously in aU these political affairs*, we should 
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n^ver have encouraged her in it.' So I feel quite sure^ 
as w^e are summoned^ that everything is safe." 

No^mi looked at her mother with ill-disguised con- 
tempt, and at her last words her lip curled strangely. 
She said, Quiet or not, I like Paris. I am reaUy just 
now Paris-sick. Your beautiful country wdghs me 
down, Mdlle. de Kerouam; and I will even say more, 
for it makes me cross. On all your estates, I have 
never met with a single man who had read up the 
politics of the day, and that is really too far gone in 
idiotcy!" 

Is it any proof of intellect and patriotism to talk 
of public affairs hap-hazard V said Frans^. These 
men, who never are heard declaiming at dubs, have 
cheerfully sent their sons out to battle, and are ready 
at any time to fight themselves. That is surely 
better than meddling in what you call politics, which 
really means stirring up discontent and exciting per- 
petual changes of government." 

At that moment a servant came to speak to No^mi, 
and she went off with him to a little distance. 

It is she who drags me off to Paris !" Mdme. Dras- 
sart piteously said, in a lowered voice. "I cannot 
help being very dull here, with no one but these coun- 
try people, who are excessively stupid ; but they can 
be depended on as one can never depend on the Paris 
people. But, unfortimately, my daughter has filled 
her head with all these political papers, and she says 
things which make my hair stand on end. I assure 
you, that if I thought there was going to be a revolu- 
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tion, as she says, that I would take very good care not 
to let her go to Paris ; for she would most likely throw 
herself into the wildest revolutionary set. I am in* 
clined to hope, sometimes, that these notions arise 
from the lonely way in which we have been living 
lately, and that they will wear off when she takes up 
her usual gaieties." 

" The life we lead here is certainly independent of 
gaieties, madame." 

Quite so; too much so; and it was my mistake to 
stay here so long. Elsewhere, she would have had 
music and the theatres ; while here she has done no- 
thing but read from morning till night, and often from 
night till morning. And such books ! My goodness I 
even to look at them gave me a headache. I have so 
often told my husband and his brother that a girl like 
Nodmi ought not to be thrown among such things* 
Instead of just taking it up to pass the time, as I have 
always done, she has made politics her occupation. 
Ever since we have been at Kerlouis, I think she has 
read everything that has ever been written on the 
revolutionary side since 1793. As I say, it is enough 
to break anyone's head. Her health has been the 
worse for it; but I can say nothing to her; and I 
begin to see that liberty with some people just means 
rebellion." 

"Come now, you have said quite enough evil of 
your own daughter," No^mi interrupted, in a sarcastic, 
impatient tone. " Oh ! you need not begin to excuse 
yourself. I know very well that you have been 
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mourning over poor Noemi's running wild about 
politics ; but, taJdng one madness with another, I like 
my sort better than the pious madness of which you 
once so ingeniously cured me." 

"But why must you be mad about anything?' 
groaned poor Mdme. Drassarb " I can live very well 
without any of these things." 

" Oh, come now, you have your own cracks !" 



" Will you not confess to having been almost mad 
with fright, for instance ? Come, come, mother ! Make 
up your mind to it. We live in feverish days, and our 
pulse naturally beats rather quick. For my part, I do 
not call it living out of Paris, which is the centre of 
all fevers worth having." 

" Fever affects the brain, my dear. I hate fevers." 

" You hate everything that is an evidence of lifcs 
For my part, I would rather have brain fever than 
paralysis. But come, here is the train for Quimper." 

Noemi gave Franseza a very democratic nod, and 
drew her still complaining mother away into the sta- 
tion. 

"Still fall ten minutes," said Franseza to herself, 
whose mind seemed yet bent upon reckoning the 



She went back to Mdlle. Colette and Marie Louise, 
who were waiting as patiently as possible, and at last 
Frans^'s ear discerned, overpowering the pleasant 
murmur of the trees, the piercing, hurried screech of 
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the locomotive ; and saying so to her companions^ she 
posted herself in front of the glass door. By one of 
thos6 least probable chances, which sometimes seem to 
combine in preaching patience to our poor human 
nature, the train stopped rather short of its usual 
limit, and out of Franseza's sight, who could not help 
tapping at the glass door. The sound brought out the 
station-master, who, recognizing her, obligingly opened 
the door. Just at that moment, the Chevalier ap- 
peared, in a breathless state, and took his daughter 
into his arms. They exchanged a glance, an embrace, 
a. word of tenderness, and then Franseza looked round 
at the few passengers who had got out on the plat- 
form. They were aU strangers, or persons indifferent 
to her, and her bright face became slightly clouded as 
she followed the Chevalier into the waiting-room. 
There, being alone, she could gaze at her father at her 
will, and kiss his white hair, for both hair and beard had 
become snow white, and the brave old man bore upon 
his face indelible traces of the toils and privations gone 
through during the siege of Paris. BKs overcoat sat 
loosely on his shoulders, which now painfully stooped. 
Every angle of his face was clearly seen through his 
sunburnt skin. The great outward change visibly 
affected Franseza. 

" Poor father ! poor father !" she mui*mured, tenderly 
stroking his face and brow. 

"Dear child! dear child!" repeated the Chevalier, 
looking at his beautiful daughter, whose glorious 
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youth had so bravely borne up under the heavy bur- 



" Father, how you have suffered ! Oh, how much 
you have gone through !" 

" Yes, I have suffered, S€za, what I never did before 
in my life. Hunger, cold, shame, and wrath vied with 
each other as to which should quickest make an end 
of your poor old father." 

" But you were never wounded, father ?" 

"Never! There was really something miraculoua 
in that. Eut want and mental suffering would pro- 
bably have done for me what the Prussian bullets could 
not, if Anne and Herve had not been like guardian 
angels to me. They have saved my life many times. 
Anne sent me over and over again strengthening food 
which she got I don't know how. Many times Herve 
robbed himself of his own ration of wine to give me 
a double share ; and often gave up his proper rest to 
come and visit me in the bastion, where I was eating 
my heart out because there was nothing to do." 

Frans^za was moved beyond words. At last she 
said, with a trembling voice, "You spoke so positively 
of bringing M. Herv^ and Anne with you, that I 
brought Mdlle. Colette to the station." 

" Anne would not leave her ambulance," replied the 
Chevalier, " but Herve came with me." 

He stroked Frans^za's reddening cheek, and with a 
mischievous smile, said, " How well you are looking; 
my dear!" Adding, in a grave tone, "Come, look 
straight at me ! Should you really like Hervd for a 
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husband ?" 
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Franseza looked down, but bowed her head most 
prettily in reply. 

" Very good, we will talk of it by-and-bye," said the 
Chevalier, brightly ; " and if he suits you as a husband, 
he will suit me excellently well as a son-in-law. I 
have watched him at his work, and he is a brave, true 
hearted man. K aU our regiments had been made up 
of soldiers of that stuflF, and our oflGlcers had had such 
materials as he is made of at their command, we should 
never have been in the pickle we are. Just think of 
their making a lawyer out of that lion heart ! Nobody 
but Mdlle. Colette could ever have had such a bright 
idea ! And talking of her — did you say she was at 
the station ?" 

" Yes, father." 
Then no doubt Hervd has foimd her out. He is a 
little lame just now from one of his wounds having 
opened afresh. It is nothing, thank God ! He never 
was more than scratched ; but when they march that 
way with the swords in front, there is always some 
accident. Then they gave the convalescents such food ! 
I would not tell you particulars for fear of making you 
unhappy ; but at the ambulance des Jumeaux which 
Anne looks after, we suffered a great deal ; Herve from 
his woimds, which he had scorned to look after, and I 
from sheer weakness. If you had but seen me then, 
my child ! By Jove ! I was a walking skeleton, and 
had quite a pre-historic air, like Mdlle. Colette ! Brother 
Charles frankly declared that I was not transportable, 
and that is why you did not see us sooner. Now 
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come ! let us go and find Herv€ and Brother Philip, 
who has gone through a good deal, and whom Herv6 
has brought by main force to Quimperl6 to feed up a 
little. Anne took every sort of care of us, but after 
all, horse broth is not much !" 

The Chevalier got up, took Franseza's arm in his, 
and went into the common waiting-room. Mdlle. 
Colette, Marie Louise, and Brother Philip, who> like 
the Chevalier, was only the shadow of his former self, 
were seated on a bench ; and Herv6,* in his uniform,, 
was standing leaning on a stick in front of them. 

His mental sufferings, undergone as a citLzen de- 
voted to bis country, and his extraordinary exertions 
in the ranks as a soldier, had ennobled Herv6's coun- 
tenance, and clothed it with a singular expression of 
power which heightened the beauty of his manly 
features. The attitude of command, always natural 
to him, perfectly became the brave officer, who had 
bought at so dear a price the scraps of gold lace twisted 
together on the sleeves of his tunic. As soon as he 
saw Frans&za, he made some rapid steps towards her, 
and the tall walking-stick he was leaning on fell down 
with a clatter and rolled to her feet. Frans^za stooped 
with a quick movement, picked it up, and restored it 
to the wounded man. 

"Frans6za, which carriage have you got?" asked 
her father. 

« The caleche, father." 

" Then we will give Herv^ a seat to Quimperld, for 
he stiU does not walk weU." 
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The Chevalier gave his arm to Mdlle. Colette ; 
Brother Philip respectfully offered his to Marie Louise, 
while Herve took Frans6za. He, in truth, walked 
slowly and with pain, so that even during the short 
distance to the carriage the young people might have 
exchanged a good many words. They both, however, 
remained eloquently sileni 

The caleche was filled. Herv^ got on the box, and 
they drove to the Eue du Ch&teau. As they went 
along Herve and Franseza disputed the possession of 
Brother Philip, whom they were resolved not to allow 
to go to his hermitage at Pouldu. The discussion in 
the carriage was renewed upon the worn door-steps 
of the old Darganec house ; while Brother Philip only 
took part in it by a pleasant smile, as excellent reasons 
were advanced on both sides for possessing him as a 
guest. While they were discussing, the Chevalier 
took Mdlle. Colette back into her neat silent old 
sitting-room, and as he bade her farewell, said — 

"I hope soon to have the honour of seeing you 
again, mademoiselle. K my memory serves me, it 
was nearly this time last year that you favoured me 
with a visit to Koat-an-Abat. Who knows ? perhaps 
one of these days you will come again and see if our 
cherries are in flower. My notions are somewhat 
altered since then." 

With this opening of a proposal he left her, and 
found Brother Philip still on the door-step, and still 
doubtful between the two caudidates. 

"Pshaw, I shall carry you off myself!" said the 

17—2 
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Chevalier merrily, putting his arm into Brother 
Philip's. "You would only be in MdUe. Colette's 
way now that Anne is not here, and if you come to us, 
Herve will perhaps find reasons for coming our way 
the oftener." 

This sovereign argument vanquished Herve's oppo- 
sition, and Frans6za and her father carried Brother 
Philip away with them to Koat-an-Abat. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

A GLEAM (fP BRIGHTNESS. 

Mdlle. Colette, in her black satin cloak, her tallest 
quilled cap, with a rosette of her finest ribbon, the 
celebrated walking-shoes and red umbrella, and her 
green ledger in her hand, ran over for the second time 
a rapid inventory of the wealth stored in the great 
press. She did this now with the same methodical 
care as the first time, carefully marking down also in 
the register the numbers and qualities of the pieces of 
linen that had been sent to the ambulances. 

This time it was not Marie Louise, but Herv6, who 
was helping her with the list — ^Herv6 with his wound 
healed, in a new uniform, and moreover with a new 
expression of face ; that partly exulting and partly 
softened look which reveals to us when a man pos- 
sesses real happiness ; for, in general, men repress even 
the manifestation of happiness. Herve was just now 
going happily from one set of shelves to another, 
trailing his sword as he went, and actually having 
patience to pass his finger slowly over the yellowing 
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piles of linen, to open and shut drawers, and to reckoa 
up the various items of plate. The young colonel 
does not fret even at the slow progress of his aged 
aunt ; for happiness, with strong characters, has always 
a calming effect, and Herve's well-tried mind has cer- 
tainly doubled in power during the last few months. 
Both as a soldier and as a Frenchman, he has lived 
in the midst of mental and bodily suffering, lived con- 
stantly face to face with death, and has become recon- 
ciled to the idea of honourably offering his life. And 
when men have thus reached the point of invariably 
preferring honour to life, they have gained that loftiest 
strength which is the most unconquerable of all. 

Mdlle. Colette having signified that there was 
nothing more to note down, Hervfe quickly shut 
the press-doors, and smiled joyously as he saw his 
aunt close her ledger, put it under her arm, and take 
up the red umbrella. 

They went out of the house together, and walked 
towards Koat-an-Abat, quite silent till, under the 
cherry-trees, whose last blossoms were whitening the 
road, Mdlle. Colette spoke to tell Herve that it was 
here, just a year since, that she had seen Frans^za for 
the first time. Franseza was not now walking with 
her golden hair in the cherry avenue, as she was re* 
called to the old lady's remembrance, but a keen eye 
might yet have discerned her behind the thick screen 
of honeysuckle which spread like a curtain round a 
little balcony from which the road to the town was 
visible. 
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The two visitors thus passed, seen but not seeing, 
and were ushered into M. de Kerouam's study, where 
they found him in his volunteer's dress, and his usual 
gold-banded flat cap on his head. When he saw 
Colette and Herve, he got up quickly out of his chair, 
and smiling at Herve, bowed low to Mdlle. Colette, 
saying— 

" I am most happy to see you once more at Koat- 
an-Abat, mademoiselle." 

" And I am happy to be here, M. le Chevalier. How 
are you T 

The Chevalier sighed, and shaking his white head, 
said, I am about as well as France, which is toler- 
ably ill. I was led to hope that home air, my old 
habits, and the comforts lavished about me would 
bring back my strength ; but at my age one does not 
get over such bringing down, and especially when one 
has a grievous sorrow at heart." 

He put his hand on his heart, while Mdlle. Colette 
said, expressively, " Our turn will come, Chevalier." 

"I hope so, but I shall never live to see it; and 
meanwhile, I see what is before my eyes, and that is 
enough to break any good Frenchman's heart. And 
as I know that I am drooping, like France, I should 
be gladder than ever to entrust some good man with 
my treasure, that is my child." 

Mdlle. Colette^ held up her green ledger to the old 
man with a meaning gesture. 

"Very good; very good, mademoiselle," he said, 
without taking it. ''The very sight of this little 
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note-book teDs me you are come to offer me a son-in- 
law." 

He rolled an armchair towards the old lady, who 
drew herself up majestically, and replied, " Yes, Mon- 
sieur le ChevaHer, I am come to ask the hand of 
Mdlle. Frans&a de K^rouam for my nephew. Colonel 
Herv6 Darganec." 

"Whom I shall call my son with great pleasure," 
said the Chevalier, holding out his hand to Herv^, 
who grasped it in both his. 

Mdlle. Colette made a low curtsey, as she murmured, 
"I am really touched — most truly grateful!" — (a 
second curtsey) — truly honoured !" 

She then performed a third curtsey, after which, 
exhausted by such unusual exertions, she fell back 
stiffly into her chair. 

" And are you also a little surprised ?" said the old 
man, pleasantly. " What is left for me to do ? This 
time I took my daughter into council, and I therefore 
accept this brave Colonel Darganec as a son-in-law, for 
I certainly owe him whatever remains of my life ; and 
I have seen him fight for France as our forefathers 
fought, with a bold front, and a prayer on his lips. 
Now, I must keep you both to dinner, and, if you will 
allow me, Mdlle. Colette, I will tell Franseza so. A 
thousand pardons for leaving you for a minute. Come 
along,' Herve, I think my girl is at work on the ter- 
race. Come and plead your own cause, and do not be 
too shy about it, my valiant man-at-arms ! We have 
not got to re-take Bourget from the savages, but do try 
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to get back a little of that heroic front which you could 
put on better than any one under fire." 

Rallying him in this way as they went, the Cheva- 
lier opened a little garden door and pointed out the 
terrace where Franseza was at work under the flower- 
ing clematis. 

When the Chevalier and MdUe. Colette were again ^ 
alone, they discussed the indispensable questions of 
ways and means, during which the Chevalier frankly 
mentioned the sum he meant to give Franseza, and 
Mdlle. Colette delightedly turned over with him the 
leaves of the green register, in which Herve's means 
were accurately displayed. Under the pressure of 
strong feeling, Mdlle. Colette manifested life, ideas, 
speech, and memory; and 'through her earnest cha- 
racter, frozen and repressed on principle, there breathed 
the warm life of resurrection. 

Herv^'s marriage surpassed all her expectations; 
and though her unassuming toil had been painful to 
bear, she was now filled with delight at the abundant 
harvest. 

As Colette had not sat at a stranger's table for more 
than sixty years, she strove to excuse herself from 
dining at Koat-an-Abat ; but when she found herself 
at the Chevalier's right hand, opposite to Frans&a, 
whose lovely face was radiant with happiness, she was 
ready to think herself acting in some dream. She 
bore the fatigue of the dinner bravely, while the good 
Chevalier prolonged it, under the pretext that it was 
almost the betrothal dinner; and Colette was very 
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willing to sit on the terrace till it was time to go 
home. As she was listening politely to the whole 
story of the siege of Paris, which the Chevalier failed 
not to relate to every one who came to see him, she 
looked out at the landscape, which brought back her 
young days. 

" Here are some visitors coming," she said, suddenly, 
her faded eyes having fallen upon the Quimperl^ road. 

Herv6 and Franseza looked through the flowery 
trellis. 

" Why, if I do not mistake, it is Aunt Marie Louise," 
said Herv6. 

" Yes, it is," added Franseza. 

" Marie Louise would never leave the house while I 
am away ; it cannot be Marie Louise," said Colette, 
decidedly. 

It was a stake between young eyes and old, and 
Mdlle. Colette was serenely repeating, " It cannot be 
she," when the pallid-looking lady in question ap- 
peared on the very terrace, and belied her words. 

Poor Marie Louise! She was really ashamed of 
appearing before Mdlle. Colette — ^who looked at her 
with an assumption of exceeding amazement — and 
seemed quite in a fright at coming to Koat-an-Abat 
without an invitation. She stammered out something 
about urgent business, and took out of her pocket a 
large blue-stamped envelope, which she gave to Herv& 
In the smaller towns, the telegraph bad not yet much 
work for common correspondents, and the very word 
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"telegram" meant serious business and especially 
urgent despatch. 

Herve asked leave to look at his telegram, and 
opened it quietly, but he grew so pale as he read, that 
Franseza could not help hurriedly asking, " Is it about 
Anne ?" 

Herve shook his head in answer, and gave her a 
look which in its deep, unspeakable anguish seemed 
actually to quench the fire of his eyes. Every one 
at length was made aware of his agitation, and grew 
silent, looking at the large sheet of paper which shook 
in his strong hand. 

Franseza was the first to break this silence, saying, 
in a tone of gentle reproach, " Have I no right to ask 
what can trouble you so much ?" 

" You have every right," he answered, in a stifled 
voice, " even that of telling me if I have discharged 
my obligations to the country." 

" Why do you ask me that ?" asked Franseza, with 
a start. 

"What do you say, Monsieur le ChevaUer," said 
Herve, " have I discharged them 1" 

"Paid them with usury," replied the old man. "You 
have bravely and heroically exposed your life a hundred 
times over." 

" Is that your opinion, Aunt Colette ?' 

" Yes," she replied. 

" But if all is not over ?" said Herv^, in a low voice, 
pressing his hand to his forehead, as if in great pain. 
" But it is all over," exclaimed Franseza. " I sup- 
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pose that detestable treaty of peace was not an empty 
form r 

Herve gave her an earnest look, full of affection, as 
he replied, " France has more dreadful enemies than 
King William's soldiers. Paris is in open rebellion, 
and it is found necessary actually to besiege the 
capital afresh, before the rebels can be dislodged. The 
revolt is much more serious than we thought it ; and 
if the troops at Versailles are not faithful, all is over 
for the government, for the army, and for France. 
Anarchy will reign and keep the upper hand. But 
look here, this telegram is signed by a man whose 
honour and testimony are beyond doubt." 

Herve gave the telegram to Frans6za, and she read 
these words : — 

" Country in danger — ^brother against brother — civil 
war. Safety of France hangs on a thread. Army 
being gathered; shall conquer if regiments faithful. 
You must sacrifice yourself — ^lead them forward. Sol- 
diers love, obey you. We reckon on you. In the 
name of France, come to-morrow ! 



The telegram passed from Franseza's trembling 
hands to the Chevalier and Mdlle. Colette, who gave 
it back without speaking to Herv^. 

"Dreadful state of things," said the Chevalier, quite 
beaten down. " We thought we had drunk the cup of 
humiliation, but the dregs remained !" 
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Herve looked mournfully at Frans^za, who hid her 
beautiful face in her hands. Then Mdlle. Colette ab- 
ruptly asked — 

" Herve, what are you going to do ?" 

ELis countenance fell, but he was still mournfully 
silent. The old lady went on with animation — 

" You have certainly done all that is required of 
you. Does this mean that there is no limit to obli- 
gations ?" 

"It is true, I have given my blood," answered 
Herv^, slowly, "but still this debt of honour re- 
mains." 

" Yes, certainly there is the obligation in honour," 
murmured the Chevalier. " Oh ! if I were but 
young." 

" Father, you promised me solemnly that whatever 
* happens, you would not leave me again !" exclaimed 
Franseza, taking her hands from her face, which 
streamed with tears. He struck his hand on his thin 
knees, as he said — 

"My legs are good for nothing! That last brush 
did for me ! I am nothing but an invalid. You need 
not trouble yourself; it is all over for me. It is for 
Herve, not me, that you must grieve now. What 
shall you decide on doing, my dear boy ?" 

" Do you think I ought to go. Chevalier 1" 

The Chevalier ran both his hands through his white 
hair as he answered — 

"Just now, I can scarcely get courage to give you 
such a piece of advice, and what makes it more diffi- 
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cult is that it is no longer a question of duty — for that 
you have amply fulfilled — ^but of self-sacrifice/' 

Herv6 turned to his aunt, and said, " Aunt Colette, 
do you think I ought to go ?" 

"Herv^, I shall keep my opinion to myself; there 
are too many feelings involved, and I have always 
found that generous suggestions come best of them- 
selves." 

A significant silence followed, and then Herv6, ab- 
ruptly getting up, went to Franseza, and said in his 
deep voice — 

" It is not only our affection for one another which 
binds us, but you have now the right to decide what 
I should do, and you must settle this question of life 
or death." 

He laid the telegram in her lap, and waited, folding 
his arms with a sort of desperate resolve 

A cold damp stood on Fransdza's brow as with 
clasped hands and her whole form bent, she fixed her 
eyes on Herv^, and then closing them covered her face 
with her hands. Then the blood rushed to her 
temples, and looking up in her charming way, she 
said, in a tone of unspeakable anguish — 

" How could we dare to think of our own happiness 
at such a moment ? Yes, Herv^, answer the call of 
our country — I will never hold you back !" 

Herve took her hand, and kissing it reverentially, 
said — 

" I will do as you say." 
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The Chevalier turned towards Mdlle. Colette, and 
said with enthusiastic impulse — 

*'They are trying to make out that everything is 
finished with us! but France is indeed living and 
full of hope, as such self-sacrifice as this richly 
shows." 
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THE RED PHANTOM. 



The second Reign of Terror broods over Paris ; and 
the city, which is scarcely yet delivered from her 
savage invaders without, has been clutched at the 
throat by her own savages within. The citizens of 
Paris have not yet drained their shameful draught, 
and they now see plainly at the bottom of the cup 
those dregs of blood which must be exhausted to the 
last drop. 

The Paris householders have only changed despair 
for horror, and the mere aspect of the capital reveals 
to such as have eyes to see, that behind the German 
spectre passing away, there looms the grisly form of 
that red phantom which is only to be vanquished by 
the most frightful of wars, the strife of brethren fight- 
ing hand to hand in their own streets. 

The frightful sounds of war no longer thrill the un- 
happy Parisian people ; the shops are no longer closed, 
the blinds and shutters no longer hermetically sealed. 
The savage bombarders have departed with their booty, 
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and yet not a symptom of industrial life or commercial 
revival is to be seen. The sight of those empty streets^ 
those anxious faces, and those groups of armed National 
Guards which furrow the streets, suggest the question — 
" Where is the enemy T' 

The enemy seems to be discerned in the air. He is 
felt, and as it were, breathed, and as yet no one feels 
the least sense of safety. 

But if the streets are empty the Boulevards are 
crowded. The Boulevards are full of that uninterested 
multitude, which once out of reach of shot and shell, 
goes on smoking, eating, drinking, playing, walking, 
dressing, and gossiping, with that cool indifference 
which some people call courage, but which others 
characterize as selfishness. In the heart of the capital, 
which even Prussian brutality respected, but which the 
scarlet phantom is now agi^p^ting to the core, there is 
still movement and signs of life ; but elsewhere nothing 
is seen but gloomy, expectant faces, and vague dread, 
and in the street, where we now find ourselves, 
there is not a single passenger who does not hurry 
along. Even Brother Philip, who for thirty years 
has walked with the same limping gait, and whom 
no one has ever seen in a hurry, just now quickly 
follows Anne's rapid steps along the right-hand pave- 
ment. 

Close to a church they were interrupted by a loose 
band of men who came pouring into the street like an 
overflowing stream. The aspect of these poor National 
Guards stirred up the quirks of such of the shop- 
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keepers as had ventured out on their open doorsteps, 
and who said, shrugging their shoulders — 

''Here come the glorious defenders of our country ! 
Look at the bold soldiers of the Commune f* and add-' 
ing gestures to their words, they pointed here and 
there to some of the men who had worse countenances 
% than the rest. Their sarcasms told, every one feeling 
more inclined to blush for than to be afraid of such a 
horde of wretches, chiefly composed of the three ele- 
ments of brazen, half-drunken boys, old men who 
were half -cripples, and officers mostly beardless, 
vapouring and gesticulating in their misgotten deco- 
rations. There was neither discipline nor order among 
the disorderly rabble-rout. 

" I should say that their army is not very terrible/' 
said Anne in a low voice to her aged companion. 

" It is so evidently only from the measures taken by 
their commanders," he replied. " These citizen soldiers 
make the most detestable garrison ; but still the capi- 
tal has shown that it cannot be taken." 

"Do you think then it is possible for it to hold 



The old man sighed as he answered, "Everything is 
possible in the impossibilities which lie about us." 

" You seem out of heart, uncle ?" 

" I am resigned, but with a sorrowful sort of resig- 
nation. Yesterday, when I saw one of these hordes on 
the Boulevard, passing among thousands of men sitting 
at the restaurant-tables, I felt as if everything were 
possible in a city where those who may be called the 
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keepers of order allow every excess to be committed 
in silence. It would have been so easy to disarm those 
ridiculous soldiers ; yet they marched along as if they 
were lords of all, and no man hindered them." 

Another sigh added force to his words, and Brother 
Philip, again at liberty, continued his way along the 
footway in front of Anne. A little farther on they ran 
against another troop of National Guards, who having 
finished their drill, were indulging themselves with 
speechifying in the open air. A number of people 
surrounded the speaker, who was shouting against the 
^'reaction/' and soon swept his audience with him to a 
well-known caf<6 in the neighbourhood. 

Anne and Brother Philip followed in the rear with 
their heads bent down, thoroughly ashamed of their 
ridiculous speeches and ferocious songs. All at once 
laughter was exchanged for hoarse vociferation, and 
Anne looking up, saw the National Guards and several 
workmen in blouses, shaking their doubled fists at 
a quiet, unassuming-looking house from which hiing 
the Geneva fiag. 

" Those gestures tell us that we have reached our 
bourne," said Brother Philip, smiling. Gently taking 
hold of a bloused man who was adding to his energy 
by shaking both fists at once against the unoflFending 
house, he asked, Who lives there, friend ?" 

" Some beggars of idle priests, citizen 1" 

" Why do you especially hate priests ?" 

"Why?" 

" Yes, why ? There must be a cause for the effect." 

18—2 
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Brother Philip gently drew the maniac towards 
him by the sleeve. The workman hesitatingly ruffled 
up his great beard, and again mechanically repeated, 
"Why?" 

"It seems that you do not quite know why you 
hate these priests," continued Brother Philip. " They 
have never done you any harm ; and you do not know 
any better why you hate religion, which is only justice, 
truth, and brotherhood." 

" But I like liberty better than anything else," roared 
the workman. 

" Even the liberty of doing evil, friend ? Eeligion 
only deprives you of that. The more religious you ar^ 
the more you will respect the liberty of other men." 

Brother Philip's gentle, clear-toned voice had made 
an impression on the workman, who, though brutally 
ignorant, had not a bad countenance. He muttered in 
a disgusted tone, " I have been told so many things 
that I don't believe any of it 1" 

" But, my good friend, why should you believe the 
enemies of religion rather than the wise men who 
teach us religion ?" 

"Do you call those idle priests wise men?" he 
sneered. 

" Yes ; St. Thomas, St. Augustine, Bossuet, and many 
others were wise men." 

" Then they have lost their wisdom. Religion makes 
men into beasts.*' 

" They have not lost their wisdom. You have been 
taken in. Come, friend, let us reason together." 
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" Stujff! I know very well it is true that when, we 
die it is aU over with us. The world is round ! I 
don't believe any longer in God ; I believe in Jesus 
Christ, and He is only a man."* 

Brother Philip's serene fjEice coloured crimson, his 
large clear eyes gleamed under his snow white eye- 
brows, and his venerable head shook with indignation 
as he asked in a trembling voice, "What wretched 
creature has so gambled away your common sense ?* 

''Common sense? They all tell me that reason 
teaches us so." 

" Then they are taking you in, and laughing at you. 
When will you open your eyes? Have they ever 
bestowed upon you the god of this world, wealth, 
instead of the eternal joys they have stolen from you V* 

" No, but that will come in time, for we shall take 
it for ourselves." And the workman clenched his 
hands. 

« Where wfll you take it from ?" 

" Wherever it is to be found." 

"Very well, then, there will be the vengeance of 
God for that, my friend. Do you see those doors at 
which you are clenching your fists? If you break 
them open some of these days during a revolution, do 
you know what you will find ? Only some poor men 
pr women who have stripped themselves voluntarily 
of this world's goods to spend their lives in prayer or 
study, and in doing good to their fellow-men. Go and 
rob if you like, but first go and steal from those who, 

* This answer was really given in Paris, 
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hy their newspapers or scoff, have robbed yoa of your 
belief and then oome back and tell me what you have 
seen. Be logical for onoe^ and being by stealing firom 
those who have robbed you of your eternal salvation. 
Make that Mae brother share goods with you before 
you come and threaten the true friends of the people, 
the keepers of all the unfortunate." 

As Brother Philip was saying these last words, some 
one seized the workman by the left hand, and, in a 
tipsy voice, exclaimed, ''Let those fellows alone! 
Don't you see that they belong to the Versailles 
wretches V 

The poor workman rudely shook himself free from 
both the hands that fettered him, and went his way 
grumbling. 

Philip sighed, and went with Anne into the house 
that excited so much hatred, and which breathed only 
of charity and prayer. Here, no disdainful porter, no 
scolding portress, were to be seen, but only a good lay 
brother, who went and came peacefully from his glazed 
parlour. Philip asked to see the Father Superior, 
and having made his request, turned towards a door 
which was opened for him, and accompanied Anne into 
a large empty parlour. They were scarcely seated, 
when another glass door was opened by a man with a 
shorn head, very quick but well-controlled movements, 
a sallow face, and a very marked profile. He came up 
to them, and replied to their greetings by a smile 
whose exceediag sweetness suddenly brightened the 
severe cast of his face. After cordially clasping Brother 
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Ptiilip's hand he turned to Anne, and said in a fisttherly 
tone, " Still in Paris, my child V 

" Father, your first word brings us at once to the 
core of the matter which we came to discuss with you," 
said Brother Philip, sitting down. 

" So much the better ! I like to get at once to the 
core of the matter. I like going straight to the mark. 
What are you come to me about T' 

" Father," said Anne, very deliberately, " you know 
that my uncles had engaged some nims from the out' 
skirts of Paris to take care of their wounded soldiers, 
and I have been associated with them in the work. 
Things begin to look so serious that my imcles wish to 
send the nuns away, and to send me away with them. 
This is the point in question. They object to go, and 
so do I." 

The Father heard her attentively, and as she spoke 
the bright expression gradually faded out of his face, 
and he looked as grave as usual ; then shaking his head 
a little said, " There is a certain noble kind of oppo- 
sition, my child." 

" Is it not so. Father ? Besides which, I have the 
feeling that my uncles over-rate the danger." 

The Father was looking upward steadfastly, and said 
nothing. 

" That is just the moot question," said Brother Philip. 
Anne, that is the point which must be put directly • 
to the Father." 

** Do you see. Father ?" said Anne ; " I wish you to 
decide this question. The first thing I want to know 
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i&, whether any . immediate real danger to the religious 
houses is to be feared." 

The Father fixed his deep serious eyes upon her as 
he asked, " Do you wish to hear the truth, my child V 

"I do. Father." 

"AU the truth?" 

" The whole truth." 

" There is real and immediate danger." 
. He said it quietly, but in that marked tone which 
caused his authoritative words to pierce the mind like 
a sword. 

" Do you advise us, then, to go away, Father ?" said 
Anne, deeply intent 

"I advise yow to go. You see there is a double 
question, about the nuns and for you. The nuns are at 
the post Providentially pointed out to them ; there let 
them stay. They cannot be called useless mouths, for 
they have lips that pray ; nor are they useless hands, 
for they pour balm and oil into the wounds of the sick. 
But every one not absolutely necessary ought to leave 
Paris now, for dreadful things will happen here." 

" Do you hear that, Anne ?" said Brother Philip. 
I hear," replied Anne, much moved ; " but if things 
are at such a pass, you will go away, too, shall you 
notr 

The Father raised his head with great energy, while 
his bronzed face wore a look both majestic and un- 
conquerable, as he said slowly, " No, I shall stay here." 
. " And yet you advise others to run away ?" 

" My child, I give the counsels of prudence, I would 
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have those go away whose lives ought not to be risked. 
But I am the Superior of this house, and my place is 
to stay here." 

" Then I shall stay, too 1" said Anne, courageously. 
"In truth, there is no risk to us like that you are 
running. . Who is likely to come to our house to look 
after us V 

" You are dose to the MouflFetard quarter," replied 
the Father, resuming all his refined gaiety. " Take 
care of Messieurs les ChifTonniers' hooks !" 

Anne laughed at him, and turning to Brother Philip, 
said — 

" It is your turn now, uncle. I have had my piece 
of advice ; now do you ask for yours." 

"Father, Charles and I are both very unhappy," 
said Brother Philip. " Our unfortunate inmate. Cap- 
tain Michel, has got himself into a quarrel with one 
of the federals in a cafe about some newspaper article, 
and he has been arrested on a ridiculous pretext of 
his being a spy, and carried off to the Mazas. What 
wiU become of our poor old boy in that prison ? He 
will suffer cruelly, and will certainly bring down upon 
himself the worst usage by his imprudence. We want 
to get him out as soon as possible." 

" You are right," replied the Father. " Let us con- 
tinue to act the apostolic part, and get others out of 
prison while we are waiting to get in ourselves. What 
did you think of doing ?' 

" That is just what I came to ask you. Everything 
is overturned from top to bottom, and though these 
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people are taken to prison, there is no way of getting 
justice done them." 

"Since there has been an arbitrary act, I would 
appeal to the arbitrary powers. Only you probably 
do not know any of the actual rulers." 

"No, do your 

" I know a few of them," replied the Father, gravely ; 
" but all I have to do with them is to forgive them, 
beforehand all the evil they wish to do me. Is it a 
journalist whom your good captain has oflFended T 

"Yes." 

" Do you know his name T 
"Yes." 

" Go and see him. Where there is no question of 
priests, there is still left among these men — who are 
often more ignorant than wicked — some sparks of 
kindness and justice. No pains should be spared to 
prevent injustice, and if you can find out the pro- 
prietor of this paper he may be able to induce his 
subordinate to drop the case, and then everything 
would be at an end without a trial or verdict." 

" M. MarceUin Drassart is the chief person in that 
paper," said Brother Philip, thoughtfully, " and from 
him I should get nothing." 

But could not I get him to do something V said 
Anne, quickly. 

The old man shook his head, and said — 

" God forbid that I should mix you up with such 
creatures, my child I" 

He got up to go, and added, looking at the Father — 
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" I will send you all the details of the affair as. 
soon as I know what they are ; and if you can help 
in saving our poor captain, I shall be very grate- 
ful" 

" My good firiend, I will do everythitig possible to 
get an innocent man out of prison." 

Then, after a pause, he added, with a smile — 

" Turn about, face !" 

Brother Philip and Anne both started. 

" Again she said. " Father, they would not dare 
to hurt us." 

"They will dare everything. Therefore you had 
better go." 

" Therefore I shall stay. You said so yourself. I 
am neither a useless mouth, for I can pray, nor a 
useless arm^ for I can nurse the sick." 

"You are a brave child! Courage and confidence,' 
then ! May our Lord and Gtod bless you, as I do !" 

He stepped back, and made the sign of the Crosa 
quickly, but solemnly, over Anne's bowed down 
head. 

" Good-bye, and thank you, Father," said Philip. 

"Good-bye, Father," said Anne; "you have given 
us double courage, as you always do." 

"I have done nothing," replied the Father, simply; 
" I only lend you what I have borrowed myself." 

Opening the book which he had held under his 
arm, he read with a clear voice — 

" ' Come imto Me, all ye that thirst ; come and buy 
wine and milk without price.' " 
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He shut up the breviary and said — 

" The wine of strength (tad the milk of meekness.** 

Then, with a friendly farewell gesture of the hand, 
he left the room. 

Anne and Brother Philip went their way, and Philip 
murmured — 

" T am afraid our poor captain is a doomed man.*' 

" Uncle, will you let me make at least one effort to 
save him ?" said Anne. 

" Where, and to whom ?" - 

" You know what I mean. To M. Marcellin Dras- 
sart." 

"No ; Herve would not approve of that. It is not 
fitting that our little Dove should have anything to 
say to that hawk." 

" But, uncle, I could get at him indirectly through 
Nolmi. What is there to hinder my going to see 
Noemi ? We should then feel satisfied that we had 
tried every means." 

" That is a good idea," murmured Philip. 

" Excellent ; but we must carry it out directly. 
Suppose I went now ?" 

"Not a carriage to be seen," said Philip, looking 
about him. 

" Anyhow, that would be too VersaiQian a measure," 
replied Anne, smiling. "It will be much better to 
walk," 

" To the Rue de Rivoli ! Too fai-, my child." 

" Why, it is close by, uncle." 

" Very well, let us go," said Phib'p. 
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"They are expecting you at home at the Rue 
Cuvier at five o'clock," said Anne. "You are quite 
necessary there, and I will go by myself. I am not 
the least afraid." 

" Which does not at all mean that you have nothing 
to be afraid of." 

" Oh ! come, uncle ! You are growing too cautious ! 
Let us each go about our own business. So much 
work is cut out for us everywhere, that we really 
cannot aflFord to go about in pairs. I shall say good- 
bye till I see you again, and do think of our poor old 
captain, who made himself so useful to our wounded 
soldiers. We certainly have a right to get him back 
again, even if it were only as a wardman. I should 
reproach myself if every means to get him set free 
were not tried." 

" Gk), go, my child," said Philip, quite conquered by 
her persistence. "May God go with you !" 

" Thanks, uncle ! I trust that blessing will be ful- 
filled. Unfortunately it is not God, but very much 
the contrary, whom we risk meeting in the Paris 
streets!" 

Anne smiled at the old man as she spoke, and 
walked quickly away. 
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The clock of St. Germain PAuxerrois was striking 
six. as Anne reached the door of the Drassarts' hoteL 
She found a great bustle in the court-yard and on 
the stairs, and recognised several of the servants, 
who, while still filling their old posts, had relinquished 
their liveries for most gorgeous uniforms, all more or 
less intended to be military. In the ante-room she 
nearly ran against a magnificent National Guard, who 
was now filling the office of footman, in which he for- 
merly showed great deference, with the utmost dis- 
dain. He scarcely condescended to look at Anne 
when she asked him if she could see Mdlle. Drassart. 

" Citizen Tullia is exceedingly occupied," he majes- 
tically replied. " My orders are that neither she nor 
the citizen Drassart, her uncle, can see any one who 
is not upon military or political affairs." 

" It is a political matter which I wish to speak to 
her about," said Anne. 
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The federal saluted, and opened a door, saying 



" You can go in, then, citoyenne. The citizen Tullia 
is giving audience, but she will soon pass through this 
little drawing-room." 

Anne went into the luxurious little drawing-room, 
which she distinctly remembered^ and sat down on a 
80&. She had scarcely taken her seat, when a door 
to the right was first cautiously half-opened, then 
thrown wide, and Mdme. Drassart appeared in her 
dressing-gown and nightcap. She tottered towards 
Anne, saying — 

Is it really you, Mdlle. Darganec ?" 

"It is I, madame," Anne replied, getting up and 
giving her her hand, for she felt very sorry for the 
anxious, timid, suffering-looking poor lady. 

" Oh ! how it rests me to look at you !" exclaimed 
Mdme. Drassart, sinking down on the sofa. "All 
these men in uniform and furious women turn my 



" It really does seem as if you were terribly involved 
in these dreadful events," replied Anne, instinctively 



Mdme. Drassart hid her face in her hands, saying — 
" Ah ! it is . enough to make one quite ill ! My 
husband has been drawn in, little by little, and his 
brother, too ; but it is Noemi who is destroying us all, 
and killing me ! If it had not been for No6mi, I 
should have been far away from Paris, which I should 
like never to set foot in again." 
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"Poor No^mi!" said Anne, sorrowfully. "She is 
getting farther and farther involved in what will be 
her ruin." 

"Mdlle. Darganec, I really do not know what 
she will do next," replied Mdme. Drassart, clasp- 
ing her hands despairingly. " Ever since the up- 
rising of that wretched Commune, she has quite 
lost her senses, and neither her father nor uncle have 
the slightest influence over her. They, too, thought 
for some time that there would be a real, thorough 
revolution, and as they were intimately connected 
with some of the newspaper writers, they just let 
matters go on, without intending to move either back- 
wards or forwards. Whatever they may hitherto 
have done, I believe they are now quite ready to 
break off all connection with these people ; but she, 
she ! Oh ! my dear Mdlle. Darganec, if you could only 
see her ! She has put herself quite at the head of the 
movement, and involved her father and uncle far 
more than they like. She positively refuses to leave 
Paris, and, in short, she makes us aU utterly miserable. 
Do you hear all those people she is giving audience 
to at this moment? I believe my drawing-room is 
full of those Communists, whom I detest, and who 
frighten me to death !" 

Voices, bursts of laughter, and the clank of weapons 
were, in fact, heard through the partition, and the 
poor woman fixed her feverish eyes upon Anne as 
she repeated — 

" Do you hear them ?" 
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" Yes, I hear them, and I sylnpathise with all your 
feelings, madame," said Anne. 

"And with my fright, too, do you not ? I tell you 
these people frighten me horribly ! They are capable 
of anything !" 

" But you ought to go away. Why do you not go 
away V 

" Oh ! go away !" said Mdme. Drassart, impetuously. 
"That is all I ask!" she added, as if overwhelmed. 
" But it is impossible to have my daughter involved 
in all these things. I must either take her with me 
or stay here with her." 

Anne felt deep compassion for this poor woman, 
whom motherly love nailed to this cruel pillory. 
Mdme. Drassart suddenly started up, saying — 

" Here she is ! I must not let her see me crying. 
For some time every kind of opposition has vexed 
her, and it makes her rush into greater eccentricity. 
Grood-bye ! I do not even know how you got here, 
but it has done me good to see you. You are not 
dressed in red, and that is the only thing that rests 
me. Good-bye, good-bye ! Do not say anything about 
me to Nodmi." 

She stepped towards the little door and vanished 
just as Noemi violently pushed open the folding doors 
opening into the great drawing-room. The large leaf 
shaded the sofa on which Anne was sitting, and a 
great number of persons passed by without seeing her. 
The whole party, who wore uniform, were talking 
very loud, and seemed to form some kind of staff. 

19 
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No^mi, dressed in the most fantastic way, and wear- 
ing a kind of herald's red scarf embroidered in silver, 
and a girdle of Russia leather embossed with steel in 
which glittered a pocket revolver, was exchanging 
some words, or, rather, giving some orders to a tall, 
thin, fair young man, all gold laced, spruce, and gorge- 
ous. He said to her — 

" You may make your mind easy ; but do not forget 
to contradict all those false reports about departures 
in the papers." 

" My uncle has settled that question this very day," 
said No^mi. " He binds himself by oath not to leave 
Paris. I have just corrected the proof of the article 
which will be out to-morrow." 

So ""much the better, for the reports were disas- 
trous. Before I came away crowds had gathered, 
determined to find out if M. Drassart were actually 
here." 

No^mi shrugged her shoulders, and said, — 

" This mistrust is not justifiable. We are all of us 
people to die or conquer in any cause we embrace." 

" We are all alike, then. Good-bye till to-morrow, 
citoyenTiey 

" Till to-morrow, general." 

A hand-shaking ensued between No^mi and the 
beardless boy, whom Anne was astounded to hear dig- 
nified by the name "general." And then the doors 
shut, and No^mi, turning, found herself face to face 
with Anne, who got up to greet her. Her red lips ex- 
panded with a disdainful laugh, as she exclaimed — 
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"St. Anne! For some time I have lived among 
imexpected events, but this is really overwhelming! 
St. Anne in revolutionary Paris I St. Anne in Paris 
in fuU revolt!" 

"And St. Anne visiting the citizen Tullia/' said 
Anne, with a smile. 

" Yes !" exclaimed No^mi, spreading out the ends of 
her red scarf, " we have recovered oar arms, our rights, 
and our own language, and all France is going to 
follow our example." 

"God grant that it will not do so!'' Anne invo- 
luntarily exclaimed. 

Noemi's black brows seemed to meet above her 
flashing eyes as she haughtily said, — 

" I suppose you are not come here to slander our 
glorious Paris rising ?" 

Anne sighed, and recalled by the words to the object 
of her visit, said — 

" No, I came here solely out of humane motives. A 
very good man whom we know. Captain Michel, has 
got himself embroiled with one of the editors of your 
uncle's newspaper. This man has had him arrested 
without notice and sent to the Mazas, under some 
most ridiculous accusation of treason." 

" Are you trying to screen some one who is a dan- 
gerous enemy to us ?" said No^mi, looking fixedly at 
her. 

Anne smiled as she answered, — 
"Certainly not; I came to you only to protest 
against his arbitrary and illegal arrest, and to try to 
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save a sickly and most inoflfensive old man fipom the 
privations of a prison." 

But still one who holds your opinions T 

"Yes; he certainly hates insurrections," replied 
Anne, bravely, "but, unfortunately, he has no power 
of opposing them." 

" In short, he is an enemy I" exclaimed Noemi, with 
heat. 

" I allow that he is an opponent, but his age and 
infirmities prevent him from being an enemy. There 
is no more reason for arresting him than for arresting 
me, and I suppose you do not intend to do that 

Noemi looked at her, and said coldly, — 

" If the heroism shown by Paris is so distressing to 
you, you ought to have gone away." 

" Under God's protection, I am going to stay here," 
replied Anne, without appearing to see that Noemi 
was impatiently beating the floor with her foot. 

" Very good ; stay here if you like it. What is this 
man's name T 

" Captain Jerome Michel, a retired officer." 

" Where does he live ?" 

" In the Rue Cuvier." 

" When was he taken to the Mazas ?" 

" Yesterday, between two and four in the afternoon." 

" Very well, I will speak of it to my uncle to-night 
when he comes to the meeting. Good-bye, business 
calls me away." 

" Good-bye, and thank you," said Anne, as she got 
up and walked towards the door. As she turned, she 
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saw that Noemi, who was playing with her revolver^ 
was still following her, she said, in a singularly soft- 
ened voice, — 

" Do not stay in Paris, Anne !" 

" Tow can stay here quite safely, Nofemi ?" replied 
Anne. 

. No^mi smiled her proud smile, as she said, — 

" I am like a stone cast by a sling ; I must aim at 
my mark, and I have nothing to fear from the tri- 
umphant rising." 

"Will it be long triumphant, Noemi?" said Anne> 
quietly. 

" It will be always triumphant, triumphant for 
ever," No^mi replied, and turning abruptly away, she 
walked to the opposite door and into the great gilded 
drawing-room, where M. Drassart was talking, sur- 
rounded by men in uniform. Nofemi took her place at 
a table covered with papers and journals, and soon got 
possession of the details which had been talked over. 
The military movements and political intrigues of the 
Hotel de Ville were the chief staple of this animated 
discussion, and by theit conduct, words, and gestures, 
it was evident that some of these men were quite of 
new creation, while others, like M. Drassart, were Im- 
perialists grafted upon the revolution, following its 
changes prudently and with very little energy, and 
without the least 'wish to stake their fortunes upon its 
success. 

Besides these, there was a constant stream of visitors 
ebbing and flowing through the rooms. People went 
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out and came back again, and almost every one who 
came asked if the citizen Marcellin had given any 
signs of life. Just as the rooms were lit up, Mdme* 
Drassart came in. The poor woman had put on one of 
her brilliant dresses, but her troubled mind showed 
itself in her outward aspect. Her bracelets were put 
on the wrong way ; her bows were flying upside down. 
One of her cheeks was enamelled and smooth as 
satin, while the other liberally dispUyed the wrinkles 
ploughed by daily anguish. As she sat there on the 
edge of her chair, with her head moving like a weather- 
cock, her eyes roving, her ears perpetually on the 
watch, she looked the very personification of fear. 

''Everybody is asking for Marcellin; where is Mar- 
cellin V she said, suddenly. " I do not see him, and 
yet he dined with us, did he not V 

No, mother,** answered Noemi, from her desk. 

" Ah ! I thought I had told him. . . . What, are you 
sure he did not dine with us T 

" Quite sure ; my unde has not been here all day, 
which surprises us, and even makes us a little anxious^ 
We have very important accounts to give him, and 
the leading article of the paper is not yet sent to the 
printer. We cannot decide upon certain points with- 
out him, and I can neither understand his absence 
nor his delay. It is just eight o'clock. It is very 
strange!" 

Just as Noemi said these last words, Marcellin Dras- 
sart opened the door. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THROWING OFF THE MASK. 

The entrance of Mephisto was greeted with positive 
acclamations, which he received with his habitual in- 
difference, bordering on contempt. 

" This is the first time you have ever kept us wait- 
ing, uncle," said Noemi, frowning in a way significant 
of displeasure. 

" And I hope it will be the last, niece/' he replied, 
with a peculiar smile. " What have you been doing 
during my absence V 

"Nothing. The council has been waiting for its 
president." 

" You should have filled my place." 

" That was difficult," answered Noemi " But now 
you are come, let us consult without loss of time, for 
it is precious." 

Marcellin looked at his watch, and said. " I advise 
you to put off the council till to-morrow ; it is too late 
now to begin a serious discussion." 
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No^mi sprang up, exdaiming, " Put off consulting 
at such a moment as this, uncle ? How can you think 
of such a thing ? Are not the days like years, and 
the minutes like days, just now ?" 

" But if everything is going on well ? There is a 
report of a fresh victory at the Saint Cloud gate." 

At this news the men present gathered about M. 
Drassart, and attacked him with questions. 

" I give you the news, I do not know any details," 
he said. Perhaps the particulars are to be had in 
the city ; you had better go out and see." 

" Is it about this victory that they are shouting in 
the streets ?" said Mdme. Drassart, who was listening 
with manifest uneasiness. 

No€mi got up and went out of the room. Beappear- 
ing almost immediately she said, " Uncle, there is a 
great crowd under our windows, and the people are 
demanding, with loud cries, to see you." 

Marcellin's cheek grew paler; but twisting his tawny 
moustaches he said, " What do the people want of me ? 
I have plenty of other things to do besides speechify- 
ing at the windows." 

No^mi went out again, and came back breathless, 
sajdng, as she trembled with emotion, "They are 
shouting out that there has been treachery, and that 
they insist upon seeing you. I told the people that 
you were engaged, but the people all cried, * Let him 
show himself, or we shall believe he is either in hiding 
or gone away.' And many voices called out, ^ Death 
tb the traitor ! Death to the runaway !* " 
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" The Sovereign People are decidedly inconvenient," 
said Marcellin, taking up his hat. " This very morn- 
ing I took a solemn oal^h not to go away, and this 
evening they come and take me by the throat. This 
is a sovereign who knows at least how to annoy his 
subjects. Will you excuse me for a minute, citizens ? 
I will come back directly." 

He went into the next room, followed by No^mi, 
and, opening the casement window, went out into the 
balcony. A dense crowd, in truth, blocked up the 
street, led by men with those peculiarly evil faces, 
dirty beards, haggard looks, and loudly theatrical ges- 
tures, who seem to spring out of the Paris pavements 
whenever the first breath of revolution blows. 

Mephisto ran his cold eyes over the living mass, 
which called itself the People, aud made a profound 
bow that his contemptuous smile might not be 
seen. 

A loud shout greeted his appearance, and a kind of 
Hercules in uniform said, "Citizen, there were reports 
that you had played us false, and we are very glad to 
be able to confound the enemies who spread it, and 
who are no doubt Versaillaise in disguise. I was dele- 
gated to ask for you, but as I see you are here I 
have nothing more to say." 

" Make him promise to stay in Paris !" growled the 
crowd. 

"Do you hear, citizen? The people demand one 
last solemn promise. Will you give it ?" 

" Yes !" exclaimed M. Drassart, in a piercing voice, 
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adding, as he gracefully waved his hat with the ends 
of his fingers, "Paris for ever! The Commune for 
ever !" 

" Drassart for ever !" shouted the mob in return. 

The courtier bowed again from his balcony, and drew 
back at the first howl of the people, who noisily set 
up the MarseUlaiae. 

No^mi, who had gone on before her uncle into the 
drawing-room, gave a most enthusiastic account of 
what had passed, and when she had finished sat down, 
at her great desk, and began to hurry off some matters 
of business. 

The men smoked, chatted, and laughed about her, 
but she, with a select circle of fanatics, rushed into 
calculations of military and statistical operations, 
which her keen mind very quickly mastered, at least 
in a superficial way. Mephisto, with his cigar be- 
tween his teeth, carelessly ran through the proof- 
sheets No^mi handed to him, but took no part in the 
conversation. He looked many times at the clock, com- 
paring it with his watch, and then actually shivered 
with impatience. 

As the night wore on, however, the men began to 
drop off, and every time a " friend and brother " came 
to shake hands and bid Mephistopheles good-bye, his 
satisfaction was evidently intense. He watched for 
some time, out of the corners of his eyes, and with 
ill-disguised impatience, the fair beardless general who 
had been playing his part; and as soon as he had gone 
out, he got up quickly, turned the key in the door. 
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and came back to the table, at which were sitting M. 
and Mdme. Drassart and two men who seemed to have 
had some influence in sending the rest away. 

"At last we are quit of all those chatterpies !" 
Marcellin exclaimed, sticking his thumbs in his waist- 
coat. "What an everlasting evening! I have been 
on thorns, knowing that we had only a few hours to 
escape in." 

Every one seemed to understand him except No^mi, 
who fixed her hollow eyes upon him, and said, in her 
incisive voice, "What do you mean by saying that, 
uncle?" 

" 1 mean that we must get out of Paris as soon as 
possible. The place is tenable no longer ; and, to any 
one who has got eyes, the rising is already put 
down." 

" Put down ?' cried Nodmi, springing to her feet. 

" Yes, put down," replied Mephisto, coldly. " Those 
madmen organized the rising well enough ; they had 
splendid means of resistance ready to hand, and I ac- 
knowledge I thought for the moment that it was pos- 
sible for them to succeed. I thought it might be pos- 
sible to dislodge the government, and if that could 
have been done, the large towns would have followed the 
lead of Paris, and we should have been masters of the 
situation. Unfortunately, the Assembly had put itself 
out of reach, and was able to rule France perfectly well 
from Versailles. I have had evidence that the move- 
ment has quite failed in the country, that the Ver^ 
sailles army is increasing, and will never fraternise 
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with our federals. I can only see before us, therefore, 
total defeat." 

" Defeat !" exclaimed No^mi again, who was listen- 
ing, still standing and breathless. 

" Yes, defeat. Why should we try to deceive our- 
selves about it ? Outside, everything is against us ; 
within, the leaders are already devouring one another. 
It may last some little indefinite time, but not for 
long." 

" This sort of talk surprises me, even more than it 
angers," said No^mi. " The Paris people will never 
surrender. They would rather be buried under the 
ruins of their own houses." 

Mephisto smiled contemptuously. 

"I don't know, certainly, what the Paris people 
may not do when the city is beset street by street, 
house by house, barricade by barricade. It might very 
likely end in a hideous and unlooked-for revolutionary 
saturnalia. But I feel strongly inclined to escape from 
the finishing acts of the drama ; and as my liberty of 
going is already contested, I shall secure it as quickly 
as possible. Those among you who are here to-mor- 
row will run a strong chance of staying out that final 
burial of which my niece has spoken." 

At these words the men who were still present 
caught up their hats with a fraternal union that was 
reaUy touching in its accordance. 

"Gentlemen! gentlemen! You are not going to 
run away ?" cried Nodmi, stretching out her hand as if 
in command. "You are not going to forsake Paris; 
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you coTild not be so cowardly ! Paris is impregnable. 
You forget that we have at our disposal four hundred 
thousand rifles, two thousand bombs, six forts, three 
hundred barricades, and other formidable defences !" 

" What does all that signify if the cause is lost 1" 
answered one of her hearers, as he went out. 

" When the game is up it is time to leave off playing,, 
mademoiselle," said the other, bowing, and following 
his companion. 

No^mi trembled with rage as she exclaimed, — 

" It is hatefiil ! I can neither believe my eyes nor 
ears. Even if the game is irrevocably lost, are we to 
run awayl We have spoken, we have written, we 
have stirred up the masses, and taken part in their 
insurrection by every possible means; and now that 
the movement has succeeded, just out of some kind of 
empty discouragement, we are to leave Paris on the 
very day of a victoiy !" 

"The victory at the Saint Cloud gate?" cried 
Mephisto, with a sneering laugh. " My poor Noemi,. 
these are paper victories, not real ones !" 

" Then are you taking us all in 

Mephisto shrugged up his shoulders, and said to' his 
brother, " Are your things ready ?" 

" Yes ; when does our train go ?" 

"At five, and it is the last. I have ordered the 
carriages, and we are to drive straight to the station. 
Be ready in half-an-hour. I must blacken my face, 
that I may get off without fuss, for this wrangling mob, 
who worship me, may stop me if I am recognised." 
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While he said this, No6mi was pacing up and down, 
the room like a lioness in a cage. Suddenly she fronted 
Mephisto, and her white lips uttered the words, " You 
shall not go !" 

" But I shall go, and so will you." 

" I ! Never ! It is hateful, detestable ! Here is the 
whole populace stirred up by you. I saw the begin- 
ing of that newspaper ; I saw the train laid, and the 
people set on fire. They put faith in you, and rose up 
in arms to put in practice those seductive theories 
which your understanding gave as food for their un- 
derstanding- And now you forsake them, and run 
away the very day you have sworn not to desert your 
post ! It is hateful, uncle, and you shall not do it T 

"Noemi, you are mad!" said Mephisto, shrugging 
his shoulders. " Every intelligent man, a friend to his 
own interests, helps to excite the masses, and some- 
times stirs them up ; but the masses ought to know 
how to master events and triumph over difficulties for 
themselves. This revolution began well, and I followed 
the stream, always in the hope that some man would 
rise up to turn the social force that had been stirred up, 
to our advantage. He has not appeared, and we now 
only find ourselves face to face with a drove of un- 
muzzled wild beasts. The only thing to be done is to 
get out of reach of their claws as fast as possible, which 
is just what I am going to do." 

"And that is just what I am not going to do," ex- 
claimed Noemi, enraged. "Go away! I shall stay 
here !" 
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" Noemi," said her father, growing white. 
" My child !" said Mdme. Drassart, throwing her arms 
round her. 

But No^mi disengaged herself from her mother's 
clasp, saying, "You can all go away if you like; I 
shall stay!" 

Mephisto turned to his brother, and said, " You are 
right; she is mad!" 

Noemi looked at him with eyes that sparkled with 
contempt, saying, " Coward that you are ! get away 
with you, coward ! take to your heels ! I shall at least 
be so great a fool as to hold fast to the principles you 
have taught me. Through your teaching I have 
preached impiety, unrestraint, hatred, and rebellion. I 
shall stay with the rebels !" 

"Noemi, I implore you," said her father, going 
towards her. 

" No6mi, I beseech of you," exclaimed her mother, 
catching hold of her gown. 

Noemi, with her cheeks scarlet, and with her eyes 
dauntlessly fixed upon her uncle, decisively shook her 
head. 

" I hear the carriage," said Mephisto, taking up his 
hat. 

" Oh, wait for us, Marcellin !" cried Mdme. Drassart, 
letting go her hold of No^mi to spring towards 
him, 

" Wait. Impossible," he said, 
" Just a few minutes. Noemi is coming with us» 
She will not kill us with grief," 
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Marcellin turned to Noemi and said, "Are you 
coming ?" 
"No." 

" You hear, Marie ; what do you mean to do ?" 

" How should I know ? Wait for us." 

" Impossible. I am not even now certain of getting 
out of Paris, the people's mistrust of everybody is so 
aroused. A few hours later it might be necessary to 
charter a balloon. Come or stay, that is your own 
affair and N«emi's; I am going now, Eugene. You 
know the address is 104, Oxford Street, London." 

He put on his hat, took up his overcoat, and went 
to the door; then turning to his sister-in-law, he 



" Marie, has Eugene got his usual quantity of cigars ? 
I should like to have some, for I have been warned to 
be cautious, and on the journey shall only be able to 
buy common ones." 

Mdme. Drassart, seizing the opportunity to stop him 
for a few minutes more, ran to a little Russia-leather 
bag that was lying on a stand, opened it, and came 
back with a handful of splendid loncb^es, saying, " Here, 
Marcellin." She whispered to him in tears, and seizing 
him by the sleeve, Speak to No^mi, I implore you. 
Do speak to her !" 

Mephisto took the cigars, settled them carefully in 
his cigar-case, and then stepping towards Noemi, he 
looked her through and through, saying, " Is this tragi- 
comedy over ? Are you coming ?" 

" No!" exclaimed Noemi, in a loud voice. 



said, — 
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He exchanged a pitying look of compassion with his 
brother, and turning on his heel, left the room. 

Half an hour afterwards the carriage that had 
stopped at the gates drove off with a railway official 
jfrom the Western station ; and under the slouched cap 
with its tarnished silver band, was seen Mephisto's face, 
with his tawny beard dyed the most beautiful black. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



AT THE BARRICADE. 



That dreadful rebellion in Paris lasted for two months 
and four days, and the French army had uqw for fifty- 
three days been besieging their own capital. For 
several weeks past events had rushed towards a con- 
clusion, and each day brought the French army a step 
in advance, while the Federals were driven a step 
backwards. By degrees they had concentrated in the 
heart of the city, but no decisive result had happened 
to hasten the end of this dreadful state of things, till, 
on the twenty-first of May, Ducatel, slipping under a 
hail of shells to the ruined gate of Saint Cloud, brought 
news to the Commandant Treves that it was possible 
to get into Paris. His route was followed, and having 
successfully eluded the watchfulness of the rebels, the 
army made its entrance into the city. 

In an instant Paris, which was already cut up by 
barricades, seemed to bristle with them everywhere 
and in all quarters at once, and incendiary proclamations 
showered from the Hdtel de YiQe, the headquarters of 
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the leaders of the rebellion. They called upon the 
women and children to lend then*, aid, and thus dragged 
them also most inhumanly into the last supreme 
struggle. They also strove to induce the French 
soldiers to desert their flag, and to renew the treason- 
able acts of the eighteenth of March ; but these last 
appeals either never reached the troops, or fell harmless 
before the good sense and patriotic feeling which ani* 
mated the army. The children of Paris, however, were 
seen furiously toiling at the barricades, many of their 
mothers took up arms, and workwomen were enrolled 
in the hideous band of petroleusea. The last dreadful 
strife was now being waged hand to hand between the 
two armies maddened with the thirst of blood. 

The attacking force slowly but surely followed up 
its operations, and by the twenty-third of May there 
were ninety-thousand troops of the line in Paris; 
General Cissey held the left bank of the Seine ; Douai 
and Vinoy surrounded the Tuileries, the Louvre, and 
the Place Vend6me ; whUe other commanders carried 
out that flank movement which so admirably defeated 
the rebels* plans. The army, which had come in on 
the right bank of the river, found the Tuileries, 
Louvre, and St. Germain TAuxerrois still stoutly de- 
fended by the rebels, barring its course to the Hotel de 
Ville ; but a decided advance had been made. In vain 
the rebels turned their canonade furiously upon every 
quarter of the city from which they had been driven ^ 
the conquering army still pushed on, and were just 
now opening an attack upon the barricade of St. 
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Florentin, which had been set up between the parapet 
of the Tuileries and the angle of the Rue St. Florentin. 
This formidable barricade, which commanded both the 
approach to the Rue Rivoli and the Rue Royale, shel- 
tered a considerable body of the rebels, whose bullets, 
as weU as the balls from the neighbouring battery, 
swept the whole avenue of the Champs Elysdes, and 
barred all the efforts of the army in that direction. 

The VersaiUaise, masked behind the Palais dlndus- 
trie and the houses in the Avenue Montaigne, and 
grouped among the shrubs and on the grass in the 
Champs Elysees, were striving to knock off the gun- 
ners of the Commune, whilst the cannon they had 
placed on the Arc de Triomphe and the terrace of the 
Corps L^gislatif thundered from their batteries. This 
energetic attack threw the defenders into disorder at 
the barricade, as well as elsewhere ; but still the fede- 
rals swarming about St. Florentin, met the advance of 
the army from the Place de la Concorde, by a terrible 
cannonade ; and several regiments, among others, that 
commanded by Herve Darganec, threw themselves 
into the Faubourg St. Honore and the Rue Boissy 
d'Anglas. The deadly struggle grew hot in the streets 
nearest the barricade, then under the barricade itself, 
which the mitrailleuse were little by little dismant- 
ling. 

Several frantic combatants, however, still held their 
ground, when Herv6, who was fighting in the street, 
rushed up at the head of his men to put the finishing 
stroke to the work. He halted a few steps from the 
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barricade, measured with his eye the difficulties of the 
final attack, and turning towards his men with his face 
all blackened with powder, he show^ them in a few 
brief words where to scale the barricades, and drawing 
his sword, was rushing forward the first, when he sud- 
denly stopped short amazed. 

Just on the summit of the barricade, behind the 
broken stock of cannon, the figure of a woman with 
panting nostrils, her hair flying in tlje wind, and with 
a revolver in her hand, rose to view, and Herve re- 
cognised Nodmi Drassart. 

" Call that an army f she loudly cried, turning half 
round to those behind her. " Here are only a hand- 
ful of men, which one shot will sweep away ! Gun- 
ners ! to your guns 1" 

" Forward !" cried Herve, instantly, in the fear lest 
her words should check the flight of the runaway 
rebels. No^mi tore the match out of the hand of the 
flurried Communist beside her, and springing towards 
the cannon, set light to the touch-hole. It fired, and 
was answered by a terrible discharge of rifies before 
Herve had time to interpose. Noemi immediately fell, 
arid rolled down ujjon the wall sustaining the barri- 
cade. 

"Forward!" again cried Herv^ springing up the 
first on the barricade, which the soldiers scaled after 
him, and pursued the rebels for some distance, as they 
fled wildly to entrench and fortify themselves in the 
Hinist^re des Finances and the Madeleine. The 
dreaded barricade of the Bue St. Florentin was thus 
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carried, a little before seven o'clock in the evening, 
and Herve despatched an eatafette to let the general 
know what had been done. Then checking the enthu- 
siasm of his brave soldiers, he gave them breathing 
time, and made them refiresh themselves with the 
food eagerly brought out by the neighbours for their 
defenders. 

Having given his orders, he took advantage of the 
halt to go back to the half-ruined barricade, and walk- 
ing carefully round it, he soon discovered No^mi 
stretched motionless on the ground, with her face 
death-like and her lips stained with blood. As 
there was still some certain warmth in her fiu3e and 
hands, he discovered that she was still living; and he 
was about to lift her up^ when he saw a little cluster 
of those good littermen, the Christian Brothers, cross- 
ing the Place de la Concorde at a rapid pace, with an 
aged Brother and M. Charles Bihannic at their head. 
Herve gave a shrill call, and at the sound of his well- 
known voice Brother Charles looked up and about 
him in all directions. 

Herv^ standing on the ruined barricade, shook his 
sword as a signal, and the good old man came running 
toward him. In a few words Herve told him what 
had happened, and the old man said-r- 

" Shall I call our Utter-men ? They are much 
needed near the Pont des Saints Peres, where the 
fighting has been very severe." 

" You alone would be help enough," replied Herv6. 
" Could you lend me a hand ? I could carry her by 
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myself quite well, but with such a burthen I should 
be quite defenceless, and at the mercy of the first rebel 
I met on the way." 

" I will stay [with you," said Brother Charles ; and 
looking towards the Brothers, he signalled to them to 
go on their way. Then he asked Herv^ where they 
should carry No^mi. 

Do you think we could get as fiu* as No. 152, in 
the Rue RivoU ?' 

Quite impossible, and it would be a most useless 
risking of your valuable life. Much better carry her 
to some place near. The houses in the Eue St. Mo- 
rentin are whole, and now that the barricade is taken, 
we are upon our own ground." 

"You are quite right," said Herv6, " the chief thing 
is to find her a shelter and a surgeon." 

He lifted up the motionless form of the hapless 
Noemi from the ground, and went down into the Bue 
St. Morentin, Brother Charles leading the way, anxi- 
ously inspecting the windows as he went. Both the 
Minist^re de la Marine and the great Bothschild Hotel 
had their doors £Bi.st closed, but a little fisirther on they 
found the entrance-gate of a house wide open, and 
passed into an immense hall turned into a provisional 
hospital for the wounded. 

A respectable-looking woman was busied with some 
men who had been wounded at the barricade and 
brought into the hall. She welcomed the new comers 
kindly, and immediately made over to them a large 
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crimson velvet covered sofit with gold fringe, upon 
which Herv6 laid down the unconscious No^mi. 

Two wax candles in a glass chandelier dimly lit the 
room, and the more vaguely that the various people 
who were taking care of the wounded, kept on taking 
them from each other here and there to examine and 
dress their wounds. Hervd at last managed to get 
possession of a light, and Brother Charles then entered 
upon his serious task as a surgeon. 

He foimd that a ball must have penetrated the girl's 
shoulder, and gently tearing a portion of her gown, he 
laid bare the wound. Nothing was to be seen but a 
small cylindrical hole outside of the shoulder-joint of 
the right arm. 

" It is nothing to signify," said Herv^, who was sup- 
porting Noemi during the examination; "it must 
have been the shock which caused this long fainting 
fit" 

The doctor shook his head, and bent down to listen 
to the scarcely perceptible breathing which came 
through Noemi's blood-stained Kps. 

Herve, looking once more at the wound, repeated, — 

" It is nothing to signify." 

Brother Charles laid her back on the cushions, and 
said, — 

"It is her death-blow !" 

" Oh, uncle !" exclaimed Herve, horror struck. 

" It is her death-blow," repeated Brother Charles ; 
" the ball has gone into her lung." 
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" Then do let me run the risk of trjdng to get her to 
the Rue Bivoli, that at least she may die in her own 
house." 

''Impossible; the least motion might kill her at 
once." 

" Are you sure she must die, uncle 1" asked Herve, 
still unable to believe it. 

" To-morrow at latest, perhaps to-night, and directly 
if she has the least sudden shock." 

At that moment several soldiers, flushed with fight- 
ing, rushed into the room, exclaiming, — 

" Here he is !" They ran to Herve. " Colonel, you 
are wanted ; we are ordered to attack the barrier in 
the Rue Castiglione on this side !" 

Herve put on his kepi, and took up his sword, then 
looking doiyn at Nolmi, said in deep emotion, — 

" What will become of her ? It is so dreadful to 
have her here ! I owe it both to her and her parents 
that at least the body should be respected." 

"Don't be afraid of that; I shall stay here," said 
Brother Charles. 

" You will promise me not to leave her ?" 

" I promise you I wiU not, and if I am wanted else- 
where I will leave her in charge of one of our own 
people. We have a portable ambulance in the Champs 
Elysees that Brother Philip has charge of under the 
detachment of Sisters of Charity with whom Anne is 
working ; and among those who are coming and going 
here I shall find some messenger to send to them. You 
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go> therefore, with a quiet mind, and may God 
keep you !" 

Herv^ silently grasped the devoted old man's hand, 
bent his head respectfully to the unconscious No6mi, 
and quickly left the room. 
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THE AMBULANCE WAED. 

When Herve had gone Brother Charles put his hand 
in one of his ample pockets^ and brought out a case 
and a box containing a number of flasks, from which 
he chose one. He poured out a few drops of some 
liquid, with which he was gently rubbing Noemi^s 
pallid brow, when, the common-looking, but certainly 
courageous and charitable woman, who had been busy 
with the other wounded people, came up to him and 
said with a sigh — 

" Whatever could that poor little lady be doing in 
the fray ? How could any one think of walking in 
the streets in such times as these ? Is she coming to 
herself, sir f ' 

" I think the fainting-fit is nearly over, madame." 

"Shalll undress her?' 

Brother Charles looked about him. 

" Undress her ? Yes, if you have a bed to put her 
into." 

" Ah ! no, sir, I have not ; T am the portress of the 
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house, but I have no key, and the doors are too strong 
to open. You see I have akeady given up everything 
I had in the way of beds, and my goodness ! so much 
the worse for that sofa !" 

She could be made much more comfortable if we 
had a bed," replied Brother Charles ; " but in any case 
we must wait tiU she comes to herself. Could you 
manage to stay with the poor young lady, madame ?" 

" It is impossible, sir. I have two wounded men in 
the lodge ; those two," she said, pointing towards two 
forms just laid down at the end of the room, " and 
more are coming in." 

" The worst of it is, that there is nothing here for me 
to do," said Brother Charles, looking at No^mi, " and I 
am so much wanted elsewhere." 

"Where, sir?" 

" At the ambulance at the Palais d'Industrie." 
" Are you a doctor, sir ?" 

Brother Charles gave her to understand that he was, 
and the good woman eagerly exclaimed — 

"Then I do beg of you, sir, just to examine these 
men^s wounds." 

" Most gladly; but in that case you must stay with 
this young lady, for I have promised that she shall not 
be left." 

" I will take your place and welcome, sir, for the 
time. Here is my nephew come back. He will hold 
the light for you." She beckoned to a boy about 
twelve years old, who showed his frightened face at 
the door, crying out, " Come here, Victor !" 
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Victor ran up to her, saying eagerly — 

" They are bringing some more ! I counted five." 

"Ah! hien, but that is too many!" exclaimed the 
good woman. " I shall have to lock the doors. Vic- 
tor, take the light for the gentleman." 

"Wait a moment," said Brother Charles, catching 
Victor by the arm ; " you do not look to me as if you 
were a coward." 

" He ?" said the portress ; " he is a regular imp, 
sir. 

" My boy, do you dare go as far as the Palais d'ln- 
dustrie T 

"Yes, m'sieu — I mean citizen. Ought I to say 
'citizen?" 
" Say ' monsieur.' " 

" Well, m'sieu, as the federals have abandoned our 
barricade, there are no more sugar-plums falling on 
this side. To be sure, the shells keep coming and 
going in the air, but good-for-nothings like me only 
laugh at them." 

" In that case, I will give you a message, a note to 
take. You must carry it to the Palais d'Industrie, 
and ask for Ward Number Four, Doctor Bihannic, 
Mdlle. Darganec, or the first Sister of Charity who 
nursed there. The three names will all be on the note. 
You must come back and bring me the answer 
directly, or whichever of the three is able to come 
with you." 

"And by a safe road, m^sieu. Don^t you trouble 
yourself." 
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Brother Charles took a sheet of paper out of his 
great letter-case, and with a pencil quickly wrote — 

"My dear Child, 

" Herve is safe and sound, thank God ! Mdlle. 
Drassart is dying in a common house in the Bue St. 
Florentin. Are you afraid to come to her ? Anyhow, 
send one of our Sisters to her, so that this unhappy 
child may have a woman with her when she comes to 
her senses. Between the swoons which succeed one an- 
other more rapidly as life declines, I feel sure that she 
will have the full possession of her faculties, and you 
know what sad opinions she professes. We must not 
forsake her body, but, above all, not allow this soul to 
perish. ' 

" May your heart guide you, and your good angel 
be your guard. 

"Charles Bthannic." 

"Here," said the good old man, folding up the 
paper and giving it to Victor. " Five francs if you go 
quickly." 

At which the gamin instantly vanished. 
"Now what can I do for you, madame?" said 
Charles. 

The portress pointed all roimd the room. " You can 
see, sir, for yourself; but please to begin with the man 
in my lodge, the right-hand door, at the end. My 
name is on it, Madame Barlot." 

Brother Charles took the candle and went down to 
the porter's lodge; and the portress, being left with 
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No^mi^ began to examine her with more attention, 
and, seeing that she was giving signs of Jife, set to 
work, with her keen feminine instincts, to give her 
relief. She unbuckled the fine Eussia-leather belt, in 
which still hung the chased dagger and the pocket 
revolver. She next untied, ^broke, and cut everything 
in her garments which could impede her feeble, 
irregular breathing, which began to show her imme- 
diate return to consciousness. Then she busied herself 
with relieving No^mi's head from the cumbrous and 
complicated way in which her hair was dressed. She 
took out, one after another, the long pins that fastened 
the bows of ribbon ; took off the false plaits and false 
curls, so that her head, freed from its bonds, was able 
to lean more comfortably against the mahogany back 
of the sofa. 

Once in this comparatively easy position, No^mi 
opened her eyes, and looked about her, still wonder- 
ing. She next tried to move, but was seized with 
such acute pain that she feebly cried out. 

At that moment Brother Charles reappeared, fol- 
lowed by a mournful escort, a few soldiers of the line 
bearing on their crossed rifles a man whom they laid 
on a couch he had improvised. 

When the soldiers had gone, he examined the last 
comers, and then returned to the sofa where Noemi 
lay. He glanced at her pale, worn face, marked 
by that strange, fierce expression which more than 
anything else was showing that her senses had re- 
turned. 

"Well, sir, how did you find those poor people?*^ 
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asked the portress, interrupting his silent examina- 
tion. 

In the lodge, madame, I found one dead man and 
one wounded, sound asleep, whom a few days in the 
hospital will cure. In this hall there is a volunteer 
and a woman who will not last out the night, a federal 
with a slight wound, and a girl — his daughter, I think 
—just dying." 

" It is dreadful ! dreadful !" sighed the portress. " I 
do hope they will not bring me in any more, for I 
think I shall go out of my mind." 

" Yet in these wretched days it is necessary to con- 
trol our minds in every way, for those who cannot be 
cured can, at least, be relieved a little. But I think I 
hear my little messenger's voice." 

M. Bihannic was not mistaken, and Victor ran in, 
followed by Anne Darganec with Mai'a, who looked 
deadly pale. 

"Here, m'sieu," he said, pointing to Anne. "I 
brought away madame just in the nick of time, 
and nothing whistled over our heads, did it, ma- 
dtoie r 

But Anne could not hear, for she had flown straight 
to Noemi. During those dreadful months she had be- 
come wise, learned, so to speak, in the science of life 
and death, and at the first glance of Noemi's face her 
eyes filled with tears. 

" Do you really think her hopeless V she said, in a 
low voice, turning to Brother Charles. 

He bowed his head in assent. 
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"Can she not be removed?" again Anne ques- 
tioned. 

" No ; the least shock would bring on haemorrhage^ 
which would suffocate her. In ordinary times, with 
certain means of transport, the thing might be pos- 
sible. But everything is wanting here, and the road 
is barred." 

" It is dreadful !" murmured Anne. 

" Dreadful !" repeated Charles. " But tell me, my 
child, am I wanted down there 1" 

"They cannot do without you any longer, unde. 
Two amputation cases are waiting for you. Uncle 
Philip would have taken your place, but his eyes got 
dim, his hand began to shake, and the sisters would 
not let him begin the operation." 

" Should you be afraid to remain in this room with 
all these dead and dying people, Anne ?" 

" I hope God wiU strengthen me. Indeed, I only 
see here what I have left down there. Now I know 
that Herv6 is alive, I feel quite strong." 

" Then I will leave you, my child. I am sorry to 
do it; but I do not see that you are in any danger 
here. This woman seems to me to be respectable and 
in earnest, and I must run to my post." 

" What is to be done for No6mi ?" 

" For her body I can prescribe nothing. You may 
possibly relieve her, but nothing she can take will do 
her any good. As for her soul, you know better than 
any one else how to prepare her for death ; and if I 
can lay hands on a priest, I will send him to you at 
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all risks, and I will take my little messenger with 
me on purpose. Courage! and may God be your 
Ghiardl" 

Brother Charles beckoned to Victor, who was gazing 
curiously, but half awed, at the bodies, and courteously 
saluting the portress, who was busy at the end of the 
hall, he went away with his usual quiet step, and the 
urchin at his heels. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE DREARY NIGHT. 



Anne drew towards the sofa a music-stool which, 
owing to its general nselessness, was still knocking 
about the room, after all the other furniture had been 
put to its mournful uses. She turned it up on its 
screw, tiU she could sit by the sofa at a height which 
allowed her to rest No6mi's head alternately on her 
shoulder or in her lap. It was now uneasily turning 
from side to side on the hard sofa-back. Then she 
took a bottle out of her pocket and opened the stop- 



" Oh ! ether," stammered the wounded girl, stretch- 
ing out her hand for the bottle. 

Anne gave it into her hands, and Noemi took a 
deep breath of the healing spirit. It seemed to revive 
her. Her eyelids quivered, and opening her eyes, 
glanced round with a wondering, terrible look. Her 
lips trembled convulsively, but Anne could not catch 
the words she said. 
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She studied the girl's coaintenance in sorrowful 
silence. It was not only the change wrought by the 
supreme struggle between life and death which had 
thus altered her features, but the excitement of her 
whole being, which had reached its height since she 
had seen her, had stamped its fierce imprint upon her 
face. The habit she had acquired of violently frown- 
ing had hollowed two straight wrinkles between her 
black brows, which gave a more decided expression to 
her features, and at the same time made them singu- 
larly hard. Her loss of flesh, the sallow tinge of her 
skin, the scornful curl of her lips, and her deep, 
hollow eyes, were all signs betokening the excessive 
working of the mind, the devouring fever of the brain, 
and the over-excitement of the nerves, which had aged 
her appearance by ten years. She had completely 
given way to passionate excitement, in order to fly 
from thought, and that passion had destroyed and 
withered up her youth before bringing her to a violent 
end. 

The ether had only a partial effect in bringing 
Noemi to herself; but a hoarse cry, uttered by one of 
the wounded men, finally roused her to consciousness. 

She hastily wiped away the blood that flowed from 
her lips with one hand, while with the other she 
covered her eyes from the light, stammering out^ 
" Where am I r 

Anne gently put her hands round her, and said, " In 
my arms." 

Nodmi looked up at her, and said, more distinctly. 
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" Anne !" but no light came into her face, and her de- 
jected expression still held its fierceness. 

" Are you in much pain, No^mi ?" said Anne, affec- 
tionately. 

" Sometimes. What is the meaning of these out- 
cries 

"It is the pain caused by carrying in these poor 
wounded people." 

" Ah ! I am not in the streets, then, now, nor on 
the barricade ? No ? Am I wounded ?" 

"Alas! Yes." 

" Badly ? Perhaps mortally f 
Anne made her no answer. 

"I should like to have a doctor," said No^mi, 
in a scarcely audible voice. "Is there no doctor 
here V 

"No." 

" This is not an ambulance, then V 

" No, it is a private house." 

" In what street ?" 

" The Rue Saint Florentin." 

" Ah, yes ; close to the barricade, I dare say. Are 
they still fighting ?" 
"Alas! Yes, stiU." 

" Why alas ? It is a duel, a mortal dueL Who is 
getting the best of it ?" 

" I heard every one saying about me that the army 
was certain to be victorious." 

Noemi clenched her little brown hands, still loaded 
with precious rings, and gnashed her teeth, as she 
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stammered out, ''Beaten again! Oh, the cowards! 
Some ran away, others did not know how to fight. 
Something to drink! I am so thirsty! Some cold 
water !" 

Anoe hastened to the portress and asked her for a 
glass of water, which she went out quickly to get 
Anne's ear was then struck by the groans of the 
wretched people whom the good woman had been 
nursing. From beneath the blankets thrown down 
in heaps at the end of the vast room, came the most 
dismal groans^ stifled cries, and oaths. Anne thought 
even that she distinguished several Breton words, 
which pierced her heart more than the general com- 
plaints. Still, she dared not leave No^mi a moment 
longer, for Ma'ia was holding her very awkwardly, 
and when Mdme. Barlot returned she hurried back 
to her with the glass of water in her hand. For some 
time she went on moistening the lips and forehead 
of the wounded girl with the cold water, and then 
sat down again so as to support her head, leaving 
Maia quite free to cower back again behind the 
sofa. 

"Anne, you ought to hate me!** said No^mi in a 
low voice, speaking with an effort, but very distinctly. 
" Well, I would rather you hated me than that you 
pitied me !" 

Anne stooped down and kissed her, and at this 
silent but speaking answer, No^mi's saUow wrinkled 
brow became smoother, and she stammered — 

" Ah ! you are a woman still — that is, you are 
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merciful and tender; but I seem to have fed upon 
hatred and rebellion ! For the last six months I have 
lived in such a fever !" 

Anne^ who was anxiously listening to her laboured, 
strangled breathing, pitifully gazing at her hollow 
temples and eyes, and inwardly beseeching God to 
put into her mouth some words with which to touch 
this soul on the threshold of eternity, could only 
answer by a deep sigh. 

" Why do you pity me so ? I am not to be pitied !" 
exclaimed Noemi, whose kten pride vanquished even 
her sharp pains. " I chose to die like this, and who 
has any right to blame me for it 

" There are some who have the right," replied Anne, 
softly ; " and it is they who have driven you into 
these paths." 

" My uncle, my feither ! I walked in their path by 
doing what I have done, and I do not repent it !" 

She was silent, as if oppressed by her own thoughts. 
She shut her eyes, but opening them again, fixed them 
on Anne, who was still leaning over her. After a 
long pause, she said — 

" Anne, I do Tiot repent ! Does that seem strange 
to you ? My father's house was a nest of perpetual 
plotting. Every one who met there was in some way 
or other encouraging social disorder and religious 
hatred. They had books, newspapers, and theatres 
in their pay, which helped their opinions, and the 
very day that the people carried out their own prin- 
ciples into practice, they denied their opinions and 
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ran away ! Oh ! what scenes I have witnessed ! It 
was the most maddening cowardice !" 

Are your father and mother still in Paris T asked 
Anne, a&aid that she should excite herself toa 
much. 

"Yes; they are hiding, but they are here. A*s I 
would stay, they had not the heart to leave me. It 
was only my imcle who was so utterly base and 
cowardly as that !" 

She paused, and looking up at Anne with eyes full 
of a strange light, said — 

''Anne, do you know what it is to hate any 



"No," Anne replied, without a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

" Then you know nothing at all !" 

These words ended in a hoarse rattle. Her emotion 
was so violent that it ended in a rush of blood and 
fidghtful struggles. Her mind seemed then to wander, 
and a vague dread mingled with the fierce expression 
of her face as she stammered out — 

" Ah ! I am dying ! I am dying !" 

Her eyes dilated, then closed, and her head fell on 
Anne's shoulder, who exclaimed with tears — 

" Oh ! my God ! my God ! have mercy upon her T 

Noemi's broken, extinguished voice answered — 

"Where am I?" 

" In my arms." 

" Where am I going V 
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No6mi opened her eyes wide, and looked up at 



"Oh! God! Do not name His Name! That Un- 
known frightens me 1" 

Anne took off a little crucifix which hung roimd 
her neck and was hidden in her dress, and holding 
it up before the dying girl's eyes, said, with loving 
earnestness — 

" Look at Him through this sorrowful Form !" 

Noemi turned away her eyes with a groan, but 
Anne, nevertheless, put the crucifix to her bleeding 
lips, and Noemi let her do so. Her cheeks even 
flushed slightly, and the terrors of death which had 
set her face for the time cleared away. It proved not 
to be the last moment, but Anne observed that her 
frame henceforward was more weakened and bent, aa 
if it had lost still more of the material of life. Her 
lips were surrounded by a ring of death-like white, 
and her features changed more and more. When she 
spoke, her voice, though lower and weaker, had lost 
its sharp, passionate tones, and her eyes continually 
met Anne's. She said— 

" I thought I was dying, and I was a coward, was 
I not?" 

" Dear Noemi, rather say that you bear your pains 
like a hero." 

" My pains, perhaps ; but my mind wanders when 
I see the end so close before me. Anne! Anne! I 
know that I am close to death, but now I repel the 
thought, for I am so afraid — so afraid of God I" 



Anne with affiight, stammering — 
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" Afraid of your Father, Noemi ?" replied Anne in 
her sweetest voice, wiping away the drops which 
oozed from her lips. " God is your Father." 

" God ! ... to me ... is the Unknown !" 

Anne put her arms round her, and said, beseech- 
ingly— 

" Noemi ! forget all that blasphemy ! No^mi ! open 
your heart to faith and love ! Come to God with a 
loving heart !" 

« Oh ! Anne, to die ! It is frightful to die !" 

" Not always. I have a holy friend, who says there 
is nothing sweeter than death. She says, ' Death is 
only the want which (Jod has for His creatures' pre- 
sence. God, our Father, is on the threshold of Eter- 
nity. Death then opens the gates, and we are in His 
arms.' " 

"Ah! if I had only loved Him," said Noemi, in 
her muffled, broken voice. 

Just then the portress came in, and said to Anne — 
"I beg your pardon, madame, but I must take 
away the candle to the end of the room. There is 
a poor man groaning down there enough to break 
one's heart." She added, in a lower voice, " I took 
no notice, nor even went near him, thinking he was a 
Prussian, for he jabbers so queerly. But now I begin 
to pity him, and I should like to give him a little 
ease." 

" Are you speaking of the wounded man near the 
door r 

" Yes, madame." 
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" I beg of you to look after him ; he is not a Prus- 
sian at all, but a Breton. I made out that in his 



"I don't know one language from another," ex- 
claimed Mdme. Barlot, taking up the candle. 

"Anne, do go and see that poor man," said Noemi, 
gently. 

" And leave you ? Oh, no !" replied Anne. 

" Just for an instant ! I feel weaker, but better. 
It does not hurt me so dreadfully now to breathe. 
Do go." 

Anne got up in obedience to her wish, put a cushion 
under her head, aod followed the portress to the end 
of the hall. The poor wounded man lay on a wretched 
mattress close to the entrance door. The blood flow- 
ing from the wound in his neck, from his having been 
laid too flat had run backwards into his thick hair, 
g,nd his head looked as if girt with a crimson crown. 
The pallor of death changed his ordinary-looking but 
pleasant face, and as Anne went to him he lifted up 
his eyes full of such resigned sadness that she felt 
touched to the heart. She knelt down beside this 
poor victim of evil-doing, and said a few words in 
Breton, ''Kalz poan hoch euz-hu, paotr keaz ?' (Are 
you suffering much, dear fellow ?) 

The dying man's face was lit up by a smile, and a 
flash of joy kindled in his great sad eyes as he answered, 
" Kalz ! kalz !" (Much ! much !) 

" Have you not seen a doctor since you were hurt 1" 
said Anne, still in Breton. 
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" I have not seen any one." 
" Where are yon wounded T 

" I was in front with my comrades. A ball broke 
the fingers of my left hand, but I marched all the same 
to the assault with my bayonet, when another ball 
struck me in the neck, and I came to myself lying 
here." 

" Have a little patience. I think the doctor will be 
here before long." 

"The doctor? He could do me no good, dear 
mam'selle of my own country ; a priest would be 
worth a good deal more. Get me a priest, for the love 
of God !" 

"Ah, me! there is no priest here, and I cannot leave 
the house. Will you have a crucifix ?" 
" Oh, yes." 

Anne gave him her little crucifix, and as he kissed 
it he murmured words of most touching prayer ; then^ 
seeing that Anne was getting up, he quickly put out 
his hand, " Are you going away from me ? Must I no 
longer hear my own country's speech ?" 

"There is a sick person down there whom I am 
looking after," said Anne, who was still bending 
towards him. 

" Why can't I be put near her, dear mam'selle, instead 
of among all these who are blaspheming God's Name 
with death on their lips ?" 

Hoarse words of blasphemy, uttered both by men 
and women, had already smitten Anne's ears. 

" One could think one were in hell," continued the 
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young soldier. " Do let me be dragged to the other 
end. How can one say one's prayers among all these 
oaths?" 

" But it might do you harm if you were moved." 

" A little more or a little less would not matter to 
me. My Saviour suffered more in His Passion. I 
should like to suffer a little more^ that I might hear 
Breton spoken." 

Anne turned to Mdme. Barlot, and told her what 
the young soldier wished to have done, which she 
found very easy, and both the women dragged the 
mattress quietly as far as the window. Anne thus 
found herself between the two wounded people, both 
parched with thirst, and whose one relief was that 
some gentle hand should moisten their dry lips with 
fresh water. 

A great softening came into No^mi's face when Anne 
repeated her dialogue with the soldier, and lifting 
herself up on one elbow, she looked at him much 
touched, saying, " Is he a crossard f 

"He is a martyr, a martyr to his duty,'^ replied 
Anne, quickly. 

Noemi bent her black brows, and said, " Anne, the 
others thought they were doing their duty, too." 

"Noemi, may I speak the truth to you now ? It is 
the intention which determines our actions, you know. 
What was promised to deserters and crosaarda ? Money, 
gross pleasures, and to live without working for a 
livelihood. But here is a poor fellow whom his country 
has taken from the home and the family that he loves, 
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and who foughl only by obedience to France. He is 
most truly a martyr." ^ 

No^mihadput on her fierce face again, and she made 
no answer. 

Anne went on gently, but with a certain dignity in 
her tone. "In saying this, I was thinking of my 
brother. Would you liken him to those ambitious 
men who keep all their valour and powder to wage 
war with their own countrymen? Herv^ fought 
against the enemies of France, and he is a hero ; but if 
Herv^ had been killed to-night, he would have been a 
martyr." 

"Anne, you are right about Herv^" stammered 
No^mi " I respect Herve." 

She shut her eyes, and uttered a stified groan, the 
forerunner of a fresh attack and rush of blood ; then 
she recovered a little, and smiling lovingly at Anne, 
who was helping her in a thousand tender ways, she 
said, " It is so sweet to have your arms round me ! I 
never quite lose my senses, and I feel your hand and 
hear your voice quite plain. Oh ! Anne, how good you 
are! No, do not look so frightened. I am better, 
though I am so weak. Perhaps I shall die gently, after 
aU." 

She broke off, and was silent for a longtime. Anne 
did not like to speak, for her silence seemed to be one 
of those times of earnest meditation which forerun 
death. Noemi spoke again. 

" Before my life vanishes I want to speak about it 
to you, Anne. I should like to open my mind to you. 
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and to let you see into my inner life. You are the 
only person who gives me this feeling of confidence, and 
it seems as if you brought to life in me some things 
which were frozen up among all those corrupted minda 
and cold selfish hearts by which I have been surrounded. 
Anne, you have borne with me when I seemed most 
wicked, and I should like to plead my own cause with 
you. Will you sit down T 

She paused for a few minutes, as if to gain strength. 
Anne gently drew back the long black hair which had 
fallen over her face, and yielding to her wish, sat down 
on the edge of the sofa. 
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THE DREARY NIGHT (continued). 



Do believe it, Anne, I am much less wicked than I 
seem to be," No^mi began. " To-morrow I shall, per- 
haps, not be here, and I feel an absolute thirst for the 
truth. What I am going to teU you is positively true. 
Anne, my uncle has been the evil spirit of my life, and 
he is the cause of my dying here a rebel from a bar- 
ricade." 

She spoke in a dry, hissing voice, and Anne took 
both her hands in hers, saying, "Do not speak so 
quickly, dear Noemi, or I cannot let you talk at all. 
I am attending to you with my whole mind. TeU me 
everything you like, but tell it gently and quietly. 
The present is a very solemn time, and we must look 
calmly upon all the past." 

No^mi laid her head on Anne^s shoulder, and went 
on slowly in a low voice, — 

"My dazzling existence had no real happiness in it. 
It was all empty bustle, and emptiness is either death 
or ruin to an intellectual and passionate character. Do 
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you know what my life was like, Anne ? My mother 
dressed me out in fine clothes, my father steeped me 
in pleasure, and my uncle taught me all the. sophistries 
of the day. That man was my oracle. I knew he was 
intellectual, and I fell under the power of his intellect. 
Tou speak of God, and I once owned His dominion. I 
remember the time when I bravely defended my faith 
against all the mockery of the man whom I called 
' Mephistopheles.' It was quite hopeless to struggle 
with him, and I was too independent and passionate 
not to be drawn aside. My mother once said, ' She 
shall make her First Communion, because it is the 
•custom. After that, all this mysticism shall be dropt.' 
I suffered in an undLscerning way from being 
laughed at about my religious habits; and one fine 
day, after a long talk with several men, I broke away 
from everything that my mother called ' mysticism 
in short, I forgot God altogether. But, ah me ! strong 
natures cannot live by compromises ; and when I had 
thus broken off from religion, I carried my indepen- 
dence to frenzy. My life became a sort of whirlwind ; 
and if it was not a shameful one, it was only because 
the intellectual side of me was the strongest and I 
carried my sceptical spirit out into everything, and 
because intellectual women are more proud than 
affectionate. Having given myself up to intellectual 
curiosity, I rushed headlong into all the 'advanced* 
opinions; made myself famous by my intellectual 
audacity, but lost all those sympathies which feed the 
passions. There came a time, however, when weari- 
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ness and the tedium of life found me out, and then I 
found out that I was a woman, and, like all women, 
needed food for the heart ; food eaten in sorrow, and 
a sorrowful story was mine, Anne, for I came to 
love as passionately as I hate now. Ah! what 
hatred 

" Noemi, you are quite worn out ; rest a little," urged 
Anne. 

" No ; this low talking does not tire me, and speaking 
to you is a relief. Where was I ?" 

" Pass over all that, Noemi, and come to that day 
when I saw you among the crowd of federals." 

" Ah ! yes, the day when I thought I was among a 
crowd of enthusiastic heroes, and found they were 
nothing but a horde of runaways ! They every one 
fled, and my uncle's going renewed my own excite- 
ment. My father and mother, who had made every 
preparation to fly, in vain strove to get me away with 
them. They could not make up their minds to leave 
me, and being touched by their devoted affection, I 
promised them to go out as little as possible. Upon, 
that promise they papered themselves up in our own 
house, while I kept up a communication with the 
outer world, and learnt all that was going on from 
reports sent me straight from the committee. I had 
so thrown myself into the insurrection, that I could 
not stop on the edge, and was forced to approve of all 
the acts of violence that were done. On the day when 
the central committee called upon all women and chil- 
dren to take part in the defence, I gave my father and 
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mother the sKp, and went out to the clubs which were 
in that part of Paris still remaining in our hands. 
There is little more to tell. My delirium lasted as 
long as the actual battle^, and if you had been on that 
barricade at the mouth of my revolver, I should have 
shot you dead." 

"How do you feel about it, now T whispered Anne, 
who had been listemng with deep but controlled emo- 
tion to Noemi's interrupted account. 

She pressed her pale forehead, and said — 

" Now, I feel as if I had got over the madness, and 
returned to my senses." 

" And does not your reason condemn all those ex- 
cesses in which you have taken a part ?" 

No^mi gave her a long look, and said — " I condemn 
the excesses, but I cannot condemn the people. Oh I 
Anne, who can discern the conscience or the heart ? 
I beKeved in good faith those Utopian theories which 
the populace carried out with bloodshed, and I have 
met with a few who seemed to me really rational in 
their hatred of the upper classes." 

She paused, and added in a deep voice : — " But those 
few are aU dead I" 

Her cheeks flushed scarlet as she hissed out — 

" What I detest is the cowardice, treachery, theft,, 
and the unclean selfishness of the men who fled as 
soon as they had mined the ground under our feet t 
I hate Mephistopheles and all the men who are like 
him. Ah ! who ever can catch them, rack them with 
the torture they deserve, and force them to give an 
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account of all the bloodshed and tears and ruin they 
have brought about 1" 

" Ood will do that," said Anne's quiet voice. 

" Ah ! you are right !" said Noemi, her drawn face 
suddenly lightening. Closing her eyes, she added — 
" Oh, my God ! how neeedful Thou art 

At that moment a hoarse groan and rattling sound 
recalled to Anne's mind the poor Breton, whom 
No^mi's narrative had* caused her to forget for the 
while. She roused up Maia, who was still half asleep, 
left No^mi in her charge, and beckoning to Mdme. 
Barlot, who was going about candle in hand, among 
the other sufferers, she knelt down beside the dying 
soldier's mattress. 

At the sound of her voice he opened his eyes, and 
said in his quiet, blunt voice — 

" It is coming !" 

« What is coming ?" 

« Death." 

" Oh ! my dear boy, how do you know that ?" 
"I know it. Is there really no priest here ?" 
"Ah me! no." 

He sighed, and made a sign to Anne to have him 
lifted up. Anne and Mdme. Barlot between them 
sKpped a cushion against the wall, on which his head 
could lean. He then felt in his tunic pocket, and 
took out a common leather pouch, and feeling it, 
said — 

" It is fuU, that is a good thing !" and holding it out 
to Anne, said, " This is for my father." Then slipping 
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his hand under his flannel vest, he took out a scapular 
marked all over with crimson lines, and said — " And 
this is for my mother." 

He lifted up his wounded left hand, and his eyes 
rested on the silver ring upon the one only finger not 
broken, which Anne slipped gently and reverently over 
the hard joints of ihia labouring man's hand. Large 
tears had gathered in the dying eyes, and in a stifled 
voice he said once more — 

" And this is for my wife !" 

"Why, my dear boy, you are not married?" ex- 
claimed Anne. 

" Ever since the last Bird Fair, mam'selle." 

There was a silence, broken only by the death-rattle. 
As soon as he could speak again, he whispered — 

" You will give my messages, won't you V* 

" Oh ! yes, I promise you that !" said Anne, earnestly, , 
and taking out her pencil, she said — " What is the 
direction for your &mily ?* 

He raised himself up, and said distinctly — " Gue- 
nol^ Barsec, Kerbic, Quimperle." 

Again the throat-rattle seized him. 

The sound of the name had roused MaXa, who was 
occupied in breathing on Noemi's cold hands to warm • 
them. She sprang towards the wounded soldier, 
looked at him, and kneeling down by him, sobbed 
out — 

" Oh I my God ! my poor cousin Guenol6 !. do I meet 
you again in this city of all evil 1" 

The rattle continued, and Anne went on saying 
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what she knew by heart of the prayers for the ago- 
nizing. Suddenly the dying man opened his eyes, and 
looking at Anne, said — 
" The crucifix r 

Anne unfastened her little crucifix, and held it to 
his white lips. He kissed the holy image with a long 
kiss, and struck his breast three times. Then his face 
became terribly convulsed, but gradually lightened 
again, and amid the rattle of the throat he gasped 
out — 

"Ah, bah ! Paradise is better than this world!'* 

" He is dead !" said Mdme. Barlot, holding the candle 
to his face. 

" Dead ?" repeated Maia, sobbing. 

In a trembling voice Anne began the DeProfundis, 
and then getting up, she closed the Breton soldier's 
eyes, composed his arms and crossed his hands as well 
as she could, and returned to No^mi, who while lean- 
ing back on the sofa, had seen everything that had 
passed. 

" Another martyr," said Anne. " Did you hear his 
last words T 

"Yes, I think he spoke of Paradise. He believed in 
it, Anne ; how happy people are when they can be- 
lieve r 

Anne clasped her hands fervently, as she said — 
" Oh, yes !" 

Nodmi had raised herself up, and was looking 
fixedly at her. She murmured, " How you speak — 
but you have always been a believer ?" 
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" That does not mean that it is a matter of habit, 
No6mi/' 

" In the world people say devotion is all routine." 
" What does the world know about it ?" 
"Then you do not make it a mere thing of 
habit 1" 

"No; till I was five-and-twenty I believed with 
the precious faith of our poorest people. I knew 
nothing, but I read the Imitation, the Psalms, the 
Gospels, and the offices of the Ohurch. Altogether 
the great problems of life seemed to be well solved 
by religion. My ideal^ which was God, was found, 
And my inner life was fed by prayer and the Sacra- * 
ments. T mean that supernatural life which is the only 
lasting one." 

" And after you were five-and-twenty, Anne ?" 

"At five-and-twenty, I first knew what it was to 
doubt, not myself, for God has most striking ways of 
revealing Himself to the simple, but I saw what it 
i^as in others, and I wished to examine the reasons for 
our belief. Studying these strengthened my faith, and 
as no evil passion came between me and my beKef, the 
truth penetrated more deeply into my mind." 

No6mi broke in with, " You always speak the truth, 
Anne. You never read what the opponents of religion' 
say r 

" Yes, I have. I had the perilous curiosity to know 
what there was to say on their side, and I compared 
their books with the writers. Now the books were 
outwardly fair-speaking enough, though full of empty 
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negations and sophistry. I could not prudently, in a 
general way, pry into the writers' lives ; but, Noemi, 
do you think that the lives of the personal enemies of 
our Lord are pure from stain T 
No^mi made no answer. 

" Is it so with His Mends V Anne continued. *' No ; 
oh no ! Our Saints and Fathers of the Church, our 
men of genius, who have worshipped Him in spirit 
and in truth, possessed great intellects ; but they were 
grand characters too. In truth, when we draw near 
to those men, even by the understanding alone, the 
mind seems to come to a better perception of the 
truth." 

"Anne, what you say touches me. Ah me! my 
understanding has been acquainted only with our 
philosophers, dramatists, and novelists. I have lived 
with none but indifferent or imbelieving men, with the 
single exception of your brother. Your brother was a 
believer." 

" It was that which saved him in the moment of 
temptation, Noemi." 

" No doubt. It was what my cowardly uncle called 
his 'fibre.'" 

" Yes ; the inner fibre of a conscience enlightened 
and controlled by a higher feeling. One evening Herv6 
came to me, made over to your uncle, and ready to do 
anything that he wished. I uttered my cry of grief 
and misery, and he was deaf to that merely human 
voice ; but I prevailed upon him to bend his knees in 
God's Presence ; and then he heard His Voice and the 
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voice of conscience; and he immediately tore up the 
base agreement he was about to sign, and regained his 
freedom at once." 

" That solves the riddle which has so long puzzled 
me. He had not then become utterly corrupt ?' 
. " No ; his inner religious and patriotic feeling was. 
still there ; and in these scoffing and degraded days 
patriotic feeling must make part of every sacrifice. I 
have found this myself, for to love one's country to any 
unselfish degree, one must have a vision of the life 
which is beyond death, of the love of God, and some 
sort of belief in His kingdom in Heaven." 

As Anne was saying these last words, cries, bias- 
phemies, and hoarse laughter burst out nearer to them 
in the streets, which made Noemi start painfully. 

" Here is a door, throw her in there !" shouted a loud 
drunken voice ; " if this takes fire, the deuce is in it if 
it is not so much the worse for her!" And before 
Mdme. Barlot and Anne could rush to the door and bolt 
it, as they were hastening to do, four men, with their 
faces black with powder and stained with blood, broke 
in and laid down in the middle of the hall the woman 
they were carrying in their arms. 

When No6mi saw this dreadful fury, whose head was 
boimd with a scarlet rag, and her body covered with a 
tattered red garment, she shuddered all over, and, 
murmuring " A p^troleuae !" she seized Anne's hand. 

The wretched woman heard her, and springing up to 
a sitting posture, as if suddenly galvanized, she screamed 
out, shaking her grizzled head at her. 
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"A ' p6troleuse !* Yes, that's it. And if those • 
blackguard Yersaillaise had not sent a ball through me, 
I would petrolize again a little more ! Ah ! there will 
be fine sights seen this night. Isn't it fair that those 
nice people should have their turn of fiying ? Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! At last we have put down the ' good God/ 
and finished off the priests, and done with rich people, 
and made an end of it all ! It will do one good to see 
all that in a blaze ! To-morrow there will be no more 
of your gilded houses; to-morrow there will be no 
churches, no ' good God,' no anything at aU !" 

Spasms choked her voice, and Mdme. Barlot, kindly 
hastening to lift her up, cried, "Ah, she is dying!" 
The federal woman threw her arms about convulsively, 
and then, becoming quite stiff and livid, she opened her 
bleared eyes wide. Her failing sight just caught the 
portion of gilded ceiling shining under the candle in 
the glass chandelier, and stammering out, " Oh ! what 
a chance ! I am starving in a gilded room !" she died 
with this last word of hatred and envy on her 



" Horrible ! dreadful !" murmured Noemi, cx)vering 
her face with both hands. "Do have that woman 
carried away, Anne, I beseech you !" 

Anne went to the body, and performed for it the 
same sad offices she had rendered to the poor soldier ; 
closed the eyes, joined the hands, covered the head with 
a white handkerchief in place of the red rags bound 
round it, and with her crucifix even made the sign of 
the cross on her forehead. 
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"What axe you about, Anne?' murmured Noemi. 
" Did you not hear her blasphemies ?" 

" God is judging her," replied Anne, earnestly. " To 
me she is but a possibly irresponsible victim. The 
ignorant life she has led may perhaps be her excuse. 
This poor creature, whose birth came from social scum, 
and whose death through social disturbance, is one of 
the burning coals heaped by God's vengeance for ever 
on the heads of those who deceive and corrupt the 
people." 

" Take her away," said No^mi ; " the sight of her 
makes me ill !" 

Anne and Mdme. Barlot dragged the body to the end 
of the hall where the others were lying, and Anne came 
and said to No^mi, "We can take away my poor 
countryman, too, if it makes you ilL" 

" No," said No^mi ; " only cover him up. What a 
night ! Oh, what a night ! Do let the door be locked, 
for two deaths in one night are enough. What o'clock 
isitr 

Anne looked at her watch and said, " Nearly ten." 

" Not more ? Oh, that woman !" 

" Do not dwell upon it, No^mi." 

"That is impossible. I can think of nothing else. 
How different were the deaths of those two; both 
sprung from the people — the people we have de- 
stroyed." 

" The difference between their lives, No^mi. One 
prayed and the other blasphemed, for so they lived." 
"Anne, I feel dreadfully remorseful." 
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" Noemi, be exceedingly sorry, and full of unconquer- 
able hope." 

" Ah, those two creatures !" 

" Do not speak of them ; talk of something else." 

" It is impossible ; I feel prostrate, and all my mind 
paralysed. What noises there are outside. I am 
shivering with horror. Do, Anne, go and see what is 
going on." 

Dreadful sounds, in fact, were now heard without ; 
frequent explosions, strange shrieks and cries of 
aflfright. Anne was startled, and said, " There is cer- 
tainly something more than common going on, I must 
go out and see what it is. Do not be anxious, I will 
come back directly. Now Maia, do sit down, I do not 
want you to come with me," and throwing her shawl 
over her head, Anne left the room. 
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THE DREARY NIGHT {cOUClusioTl). 



Anne had scarcely set foot in the street and breathed 
the strangely suffocating air, than she was seized with 
a foreboding of some terrible and unlooked-for disaster. 
As she looked up the impression grew upon her. The 
sky was of a lurid red ; strange noises smote her ear ; 
well-used, alas ! for many days, to the ill-omened 
clangour of the street-war, but now discerning fresh 
notes of evil, a thousand times more scaring. Her first 
idea was to go back and hide herself with Noemi ; but 
recovering her energies, she gravely crossed the street 
and went along it as far as the ruined barricade. She 
ventured to climb the ruins, but as soon as she reached 
the summit, her blood froze in her veins. The most 
magnificent quarters of Paris were spread before her 
all in flames. Afar off there shone, as if supreme in 
mockery, the gilded dome of the Invalides. The Corps 
Legislatif and its splendid colonnade, the Crystal 
Palace, and Place de la Concorde — strewn with empty 
knapsacks, broken weapons, and scattered uniforms — 
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stood out glowing against the dark sky. One of the 
Siren statues showed the open wound pierced by a 
shell in her bosom ; the statue of Lille beheaded by a 
cannon ball, was a gigantic corpse ; the .Tuileries were 
canopied by a vast dome of heavy smoke ; and the 
great lion on the parapet seemed to be listening to the 
roar of the human beings tumultuously surging through 
the Place de la CarrouseL Anne stood breathless as 
she gazed at the dreadful scene, when suddenly the 
reddening glow sprang into hideous intensity; thick 
sheaves of flames pierced the dark masses of smoke 
hanging over the trees in the Tuileries gardens, and 
shooting up their fiery tongues to the very heavens, lit 
up the city with an unspeakably horrible brilliancy. 
Anne could not repress the cry which rushed to her 
lips, " Paris is on fire and she feU on her knees. 

Paris was on fire ! It was now just ten o'clock 
when the Tuileries gave the first signal of those 
burnings which fiUed the capital with ruins, and 
covered France with grief and shame. Anne felt as 
if all her strength was leaving her at the dreadful 
grandeur of the sight. In the terrible intensity of its 
reality, she seemed actually face to face with the 
supreme drama of the end of time. 

The instinct of her own safety happily aroused the 
girl from the stupefaction which seemed to paralyze 
all her limbs. Men and soldiers came running fi-om 
aU parts, and rushed towards the Tmleries, evidently 
to fight the fire, but the rebels, strongly entrenched in 
the Ministere des Finances, fired upon them to check. 
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their ardour. Like fiends given over to the hellish 
thirst for destruction, the federals appeared at the 
windows with faces blackened with powder and mad- 
dened with rage, firing haphazard at every one and 
everything in their way. 

The air shrieked afresh with the whistle of bullets, 
and several fragments fell noisily close to Anne, who 
was still on her knees with her hands clasped, still and 
speechless, but not shedding a tear. The bodily shock 
she had sustained had the good effect of giving another 
kind of beneficial shake to her mind, and by a strong 
effort of the will she got up. Her tears, which horror 
had checked, now flowed abundantly, and with a ges- 
ture of intercession, as if she really had the sight of 
Him upon Whom she called, she lifted her clasped 
hands towards the fiery sky. Having finished her 
silent prayer, she slid down the slope of earth to the 
foot of the barricade into the Rue St. Morentin, and 
walked with tottering steps towards the Ambulance- 
hall, quite unable to subdue the bursts of bitter grief 
which pierced her true Frenchwoman's heart. She 
had scarcely set her foot in the funereal hall, than 
she heard her name called, and the strangely weakened 
voice of Noemi said — 

" Anne ! Anne ! how long you have been away ! 
This has seemed to me the longest hour! What is 
going on V 

"Mademoiselle! what is the matter with you?" 
cried Maia. 

Anne's parched lips could not frame distinct words. 
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but her pallor aroused No^mi, and she asked 
again — 

" What is going on ? You were away a very long 
time. Anne, do not be afraid of frightening me — 
nothing frightens me now !" 

" Those wretches have set Paris on fire f ' replied 
Anne. 

No^mi shivered through her whole frame, and stam- 
mered out — 

" Oh ! what are you saying T' 

Anne covered her sorrowful face with both hands. 

"Anne! speak to me I" No^mi went on. ^'I must 
hear your voice. Tell me I was mistaken. They 
could not do such a thing as that !" 

''Noemi, why do you question me?" replied Anne, 
with a start. " I ought to have hidden the dreadful 
truth from you, but my mind wanders when I think 
of it." 

" Did you see the fire T' asked Noemi, whose last 
spark of life seemed to have taken refuge in her eyes. 

" Alas ! yes, I saw it." 

" Where did it begin ?" 

" In the Tuileries." 

" It might have been an accident." 

Just then, Mdme. Barlot rushed in with Victor, per- 
fectly scared with terror, and crying out — 

" Oh ! the monsters ! Paris is aU in flames !" 

"It is all in flames!" shouted Victor again; "the 
Tuileries! the Ministfere des Finances! and every- 
thing !" 
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A hoarse cry escaped Nofemi, and a rush of dark 
Uood flowed from her lips. 

*' Everything is ruined ! They are throwing petro- 
lenm everywhere!" again the boy shotited. "Paris 
will be blown into the air, for they are setting fire to 

it all r 

"0, my God! my God!" cried Maia, despairingly, 
wringing her hands. 

" Do be quiet ; be quiet, for God's sake !" exclaimed 
Anne, supporting No^mi, whose head had fallen back 
into her arms. 

This time Anne well knew that it was the un- 
speakable pallor of death which was overspreading 
ITo^mi's face. Her frame every now and then grew 
powerless, and her difficult breathing was terribly inter- 
rupted. Anne saw that consciousness, but not revival, 
was dawning once more in her eyes. 

" Perhaps this desperate attempt may not succeed," 
said Anne, gently; " let us hope against hope." 

No^mi held up her hand to ask her to be silent, and 
in a weak, stifled voice said — 

" Speak to me of God, Anne, only of God ! All the 
rest is vanishing away." 

Struck by her tone, Anne fell on her knees, and 
beckoning to Maia to do the same, said — 

" Let us speak rather to God." She joined the hands 
of the dying girl in her own, looked up to Heaven 
with beseeching and tearful eyes, saying slowly, * Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven ....'" 

Noemi's eyes were fixed on Anne. Her white lips 

23 
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moved as if to speak the sacred words, and her wani 
face became inexpressibly sweet. 

When the prayer was ended she closed her eyes for 
a moment^ and then beckoning to Anne to come nearer^ 
murmured — 

" My poor father and mother ! Anne, you will say 
good-bye to them for me, with loving and penitent 
words ? I behaved very cruelly to them, and you wilL 
tell them how I repent having made them suffer T 

" I will tell them all, No^mi." 

" Feel how cold my hands are !" 

Anne assented. No^mi's hands were growing like- 
marble in hers. She went on after a pause — 

" At least I am dying with all my senses. I am not 
sorry to die, for death is the true freedom. Anne, I 
feel so strangely just now. I feel to know what it isw 
never to die." 

" Let us bless God for that, No^mi." 

" God is good, Anne ; I love Him !" 

She thought for a while, and then said — 

" I shall soon know everything, Anne." 

"Yes; and you now rejoice in the truth, do you 
not?" 

" Oh, yes, Anne ; I feel that my faith, my early 
faith awakens. I believe ... I believe, and I love . . . 
But my soul bums within me ... I am very guilty . . . 
guilty towards God, towards my father and mother, to 
all I have known, and towards France." 

" Nodmi, God is all merciful and loving. Think of 
Mount Calvary." 
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" Ah, yes . . . Calvary ! . . . What love ! . . . Anne . . . 
your crucifix !" 

Anne placed the little crucifix in her hand. Her 
failing eyes fixed upon the Sacred Figure, and then 
•eagerly pressing it to her lips, she sobbed out — 
Forgive me ! Pardon me !" 

" No6mi, name the saving name of Jesus." 

"Jesus!" 

Anne thought that her soul had taken flight with 
this word, but she opened her eyes once more, and 
murmured — 

"Anne^ I am not afraid of God now, but I should 
like to die forgiven." 

As she uttered this wish Brother Charles opened the 
door, and Anne, springing to him, said as quickly as 
she could — 

" She is in her agony ! I beseech of you fetch a 
priest ! She would like to see a priest !" 

Brother Charles looked round towards a gentleman 
who had come in after him, distinguished outwardly 
•only by the sorrowful serenity of his expression, and 
43aid — 

" The priest is here " 



THE END. 
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